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French Scholar Dr. Jérome Carcopino! provides an opportunity to 
return to a subject which I have already discussed in a paper pub- 
lished shortly before the War.? Since its publication fresh evidence has 
come to light which may be thought to bear upon the subject, and various 
explanations of the origin of the square have been put forward which seem 
to invite comment. The exhaustive article of Fr. de Jerphanion,* which is 
largely summarized by Carcopino,‘ makes necessary only the briefest 
sketch of the development of our knowledge of the square. In its later form 
(beginning with Sator, fig. 2) it can be traced in a more or less complete 
form from the sixth century to modern times over an area extending from 
France to Ethiopia, Nubia, and even to South America, where its prophyl- 
actic virtues were accepted in the nineteenth century. The discovery of its 
earlier form (beginning with Rofas, fig. 1) incised on Roman wall-plaster 
1 ‘Le Christianisme secret du “‘carré magique” ’, Museum Helveticum, v (1948), 167 f. 
? ‘The Sator Formula and the Beginnings of Christianity’, Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, xxii (1938), 419. 
*‘La Formule magique SATOR AREPO OU ROTAS OPERA: vieilles theories et faits 


nouveaux’, Recherches de science religieuse, xxv (1935), 188 f. 
* Op. cit., 217. 


| lhe recent extensive article on this subject by the distinguished 
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at Cirencester in 1868! caused little interest, and it remained almost ex- 
clusively a matter for the medievalist for many years. In 1926 it was ob- 
served by Grosser? that twenty-one of the letters of the square were made 
up of the word ‘Paternoster’ twice over (but necessarily arranged as a cross 
since the N, the middle letter, appears only once) and that the remaining 
four letters are two A’s and two O’s (fig. 4). This led him to enunciate the 
view that the square was Christian in origin and invented during a time of 
persecution as a secret sign by which believers could recognize each other 
without revealing to the pagans their identity as Christians. He prophesied* 
that in time the square would appear in definitely Roman surroundings. 

It was natural therefore that the discovery of no less than four examples 
at Doura-Europos in 1933 aroused very great interest and scholars were 
almost unanimous in accepting the Christian origin of the square, and its 
derivation from the cruciform arrangement of Paternoster associated with 
what was naturally regarded as the Latin translation of Alpha and Omega. 
It is indeed obvious that it is the combination of the two elements which 
provides the main strength of Grosser’s hypothesis. It was under the influ- 
ence of this discovery of examples securely dated to the first half of the 
third century that Jerphanion wrote the important article referred to 
above. In it he pointed out that the first and last letters of the central word 
TENET were identical with the Greek Tau, which, at any rate from early in 
the second century, were regarded as symbolizing the Cross;* and that 
each of these symbolic letters was flanked by A and O, so that, though not 
conspicuous, the Christian character was still to be recognized by the in- 
structed (fig. 3). But only a year later, in 1936, a complete form of the 
square was found scratched on the plaster of a column of the palaestra (or 
campus) at Pompeii, and the discovery was announced and published 
early in 1937.° Strangely enough this was not the first example of the 
square to be found at Pompeii. An imperfect example was copied by Della 
Corte in the house of Paquius Proculus in 1925 and published by him,® 
without its nature being recognized.’ 

The discovery at Pompeii caused something like consternation among 

1Cf. Arch. Journal, lvi (1899), 320; Ephemeris Epigraphica ix, 1001. It has become 
customary to date this Cirencester example to the third century a.p. (cf. Carcopino, op. 
cit., 25, following Rostovtzeff (Doura Prelim. Rep., v (1934), 159 f.)), but there is in fact 
no reason why it should not belong to the second or the fourth. It may be remarked here 
that Carcopino’s suggestion of a military origin (op. cit., 56 n. 170) is fallacious. There 
is no evidence that Cirencester was ever a legionary station(the reference to Haverfield, 
Roman Occupation of Britain, 104, is a confusion with Wroxeter or Chester), nor, except 
perhaps for a short time under Claudius or Nero, anything but a civil town. 

? ‘Ein neuer Vorschlag zur Deutung der Satorformel’ in Archiv. fiir. Religionswissen- 
schaft, xxix (1926), 165 f. 

3 He was not aware of the existence of the Cirencester example. 
‘The relevant text is Barnabas, Ep. ix, 7-8: ‘And because the Cross in the Tau 


signifies (the grace) of God .. . etc.’ 

5 By M. Della Corte (its discoverer) in Rendiconti dell’ Accad. Pontif. di Arch. Rom., xii 
(1936), 397 f. 

6 Not. Scav. (1929), 449. 

7 My previous article was written in 1936-7 before the publication of the second 
example, though it was not published till 1938. 
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scholars concerned with these studies, and many of those who had eagerly 
recognized the Christian origin of the formula found at Doura felt com- 
pelled to reject it when it seemed necessary to date it to a period before 79. 
Jerphanion himself, whose article of 1935 had seemed convincingly to 
establish the Christian origin, now published a palinodia.! His difficulties 
were, (1) the improbability(though not the impossibility) of the presence 
of Christians at Pompeii; (2) the implication that Latin was familiarly 
used by Christians at so early a date, since all the evidence asserts the ex- 
clusive use of Greek for teaching and liturgy (except in Palestine); (3) the 
use of A and 2 (in a Latin form) to symbolize God or Christ at a time 
anterior to the date of the Apocalypse in which the symbolism first appears; 
(4) recognition of the Cross as a well-known Christian symbol, and its 
identification with the Latin form of Tau, which is first found in Barnabas’ 
Epistle. It could, he thought, hardly have appeared so early, in view of its 
gradual and late appearance in iconography, and the improbability of 
its superstitious use as a prophylactic at so early a time; (5) the fact that 
concealment of Christian symbols by means of cryptograms seems to 
appear first in the third century and as a result of persecution. 

While none of these points taken separately was conclusive he felt that 
their cumulative effect was impressive and concluded that it was best to 
suspend judgement. 

At the same meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions F. Cumont had 
suggested the possibility that the origin of the formula might be found in 
the vision of Ezekiel,? and added that for him the inventor of the formula 
was a converted Jew.® In a further article in the same year* Jerphanion re- 
jected Cumont’s idea of a converted Jew but accepted and developed the 
relation with the Ezekiel passages. There is adequate evidence of the pres- 
ence of Jews at Pompeii and the graffiti which prove it are in Latin, and 
this is the case in other Campanian towns; moreover the Jewish inscrip- 
tions collected by Frey from Rome and other parts of Italy, refer frequently 
to ypapparets who, Jerphanion thought, were schoolmasters.® Thus the 
formula will have developed among Jews with a knowledge of Latin (and 
therefore settled in Italy) at some time presumably after large numbers of 
them were brought there as prisoners by Pompey in 62 B.c. 

The significant passages in Ezekiel occur in the early chapters of the 
book. In a series of visions the prophet saw first® living creatures with four 
faces, and associated with them wheels, one for each of the faces, and the 


1In Contesrendus Acad. Inscript. (1937), 87 f.: and in much the same terms in Rendi- 
conti dell’ Accad. Pontif. di Arch. Rom., xii (1936), 401 f. (published in 1937). 

* Ezek. i. ix. x. 

3 It will be observed that if this is so the Christian origin of the formula is still main- 
tained, and I have not found any evidencé that Cumont receded from this opinion. 

4 ‘Une nouvelle hypotese sur l’origine du Carré magique ‘‘Rotas Opera” ’, La Voix 
des Monuments, Nouvelle Série, go f. = Recherches de science religieuse (1937). 

5 Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum, i, Index s.v. ypappereds but this interpretation of 
their functions is at least doubtful; may they not rather be officials of the Synagogues 
(? Scribes). 
6 i. 4-17. 
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wheels ‘went upon (or towards) their four sides’ (R.V.), (in quattuor partes 
gradiebantur)}; later, after a siege of Jerusalem has been prepared, there 
appears a man clothed in linen, with a writers’ ink-horn at his side, who is 
instructed to mark with the THAU? the foreheads of the faithful, while his 
six companions are to ‘slay utterly the old men, the young men and the 
maidens and little children and women’; but not to ‘come near any man 
on whom is the mark’.* Then fire is to be taken from between the cherubim 
above the whirling wheels and to be scattered‘ over the city, which is to 
be completely destroyed.* Then follows a description, more elaborate but 
not significantly different from that given in ch. i, of the chariot or rather 
the moving throne. 

The nature and purpose of this construction has been discussed at 
length by the commentators. The unanimous view is that it represents the 
throne of the glory of Jahveh and that, since the vision was seen by Ezekiel 
in Babylonia, the wheels imply that the Glory of the divine Presence is not 
confined to one. place (the temple in Jerusalem) but has travelled to reveal 
itself in the distant land of captivity.® 

The theory then is that a Latin-speaking Jew, living therefore in the 
Western half of the Empire, presumably in Italy, invented the rebus as a 
cryptic warning against the wicked but as a message of comfort to the just. 
The ‘Sower’ is Jahveh who holds the wheels of the throne of his Glory with 
might—that throne which contained the fire which might consume the 
cities of the wicked—while the presence of the four T’s (fig. 3) will remind 
the just of the mark of the Thau set on their foreheads in the Prophet’s 
vision. It may be observed that there is no interpretation here of the word 
‘Arepo’. Cumont thought it might be Hebrew,’ but there does not appear 
to be any support for this view from Hebrew scholars, while Jerphanion is 
content to regard it as a proper name which cannot be explained philolo- 
gically.® 

But the justification for the description of Jahveh as ‘the Sower’ is 

1 In the Vulgate text. 

2 T.e. the Jewish letter corresponding to T (Greek Tau) and the last letter of the 
Hebrew Alphabet. Its Jewish symbolism is chiefly connected with the Torah—the Law. 

8 Ezek. ix. 1-6. 

“Cumont pointed out (Rendic. Accad. Pontif. di Arch. Rom., xiii (1937), 7 f.) that the 
Septuagint word translated ‘scatter’ (Vulg. effunde) is 8scoxépmicov =sow; but it is doubt- 
ful whether this interpretation of the word is justified, while his statement that in Ezek. i. 
16 (in the Vulgate) the wheels are twice connected with the word opera, fails to notice 
that here it is neuter plural (from Opus), not ablative singular (from Opera), which alone 
makes sense in the rebus, and that in any case this would imply a Latin translation of 
Ezekiel at a very early date. 

5 Ezek. x. 1-2. 

® On these points cf. Ezechiel, ed. J. Herrmann, 1924; Hesekiel, ed. Bertholet, 1936; 
Les Grands Prophetes, ed. Dennefeld, 1946; Ezechiel, ed. F. Spadafora, 1938; Ezechiel, ed. P. 
Huvray, 1949; Ezechiel, J. Ziegler, 1948; references which I owe to my colleague Professor 
H. H. Rowley. 

7 Op. cit., 9. Cf. Carcopino, op. cit., 40. 

8 Rendic. Accad. Pontif. di Arch. Rom., xii (1936), 409: ‘Cosi la parola Arepo messo in 
apposizione a Sator non é se non un nome proprio inventato per le esigenze stesse del 
quadrato, leggendo a rovescio la parola opera. E puro caso se in essa si trova una radice 
celtica.’ 
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extremely slight, resting as it does on the doubtful interpretation of the 
Greek version,} and it would appear that the only real point of connection 
between the rebus and the Vision is the reference to wheels. If this is so 
one may imagine the origin of the square to be somewhat as follows. The 
wheels moving in four directions might be represented thus: 


ROTAS 

O A 

T = 

A O 

SATOR 

Fig. 5 

and sATOR appears automatically; the next stage is to produce a transitive 
verb to suit the nominative and accusative which must of course contain 
five letters; and clearly TENET reading the same backwards as forwards 
would be a strong candidate for inclusion. 


ROTAS 
GS ee A 
tenet 
A e O 
SATOR 
Fig. 6 


Is it too much to suppose that a connoisseur of palindromes could com- 
plete his square with two P’s and two R’s? 


Whether this development of the square was facilitated by the resemblance 
of the Latin T to the Greek Tau and the latter’s reminiscence of the 
Hebrew Thau (which it does not resemble); and whether, if the Hebrew 
Thau (in its archaic form + or x )* should come to be a commonly used 
prophylactic symbol, it could be translated into the Greek Tau by Greek- 
speaking Jews of the Dispersion, are questions which can be answered only 
in the sphere of probability. 

But on the whole it seems unlikely that the special significance of the 
T’s (present in the word Rotas) can properly be brought in to increase the 
plausibility of thisexplanation. ~ 

No one can deny that such an origin of the square is possible; but it 
seems perhaps a bold assumption that our palindromist should need the 
incentive of the Ezekiel passage to bring to his mind the word Rotas, for 


1 See p. 4, note 4 above. 2 On this cf. Carcopino, op. cit., 41. 
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it is surely extremely unlikely that however familiar he was with Latin he 
would ever hear the Ezekiel passage read in that language rather than in 
Hebrew or Greek. 

It will be observed, however, that this explanation abandons the signi- 
ficance of Grosser’s discovery, and Jerphanion’s arguments seem definitely 
to imply that he is content to abandon it.’ We are, then, to suppose that 
sometime after 50 B.c. a Latin-speaking Jew produced the square on the 
basis of the idea of wheels in the prophecy of Ezekiel; that on account of 
this origin it came to have a prophylactic or magic value which led to its 
inscription twice at Pompeii (once perhaps before a.p. 63) ;? that though it 
contains in the form of the square arrangements of letters (the T’s in the 
centres of the sides, flanked by A and O) which made it extremely suitable 
as a crypto-Christian sign, and though the remaining twenty-one letters 
(omitting the two A’s and two O’s) make up the words Paternoster twice 
repeated in the form of a Cross, these are pure coincidences only later 
observed by Christians, who, accordingly, perhaps as late as the fifth cen- 
tury A.D.,? modified it (perhaps to indicate its new Christian significance) 
and began to employ it for symbolical purposes. 

With this may be contrasted the position implied if a Christian origin is 
accepted. Here the development begins with the words Pater Noster ar- 
ranged as an equal-armed cross and associated with the AO symbol in 
some suitable arrangement, e.g. as fig. 4. At some later time, perhaps in a 
period of actual or expected persecution, it is proposed to substitute for the 
Paternoster cross a mystic square which will still, to the instructed eye, 
reveal the symbols both of the cross and of the mystic letters A and 2 in 
their Latin form (fig. 3). The Paternoster cross provides the stock of letters 
shown in fig. 8. 


HRAOmM>D 
ADHXROMYD 


ATHAOMD 
HRrOmMPY 


Z 


Fig. 8 


1In C.R.A.I. (1937), 87 f. 2 On this, see below, p. 8. 

8 For this is the date of the earliest known example of the saTOR AREPO arrangement 
(Fig. 2), which Jerphanion takes to be the Christian form. 

4 Besides this Jewish hypothesis of the origin of the square, two other interpretations 
have been suggested. Omodeo (Critica, xxvili (1940), 45), sees the square as Mithraic; 
Mithras is the Sator and the wheels are those of the Solar chariot: Sundwall (Acta 
Academiae Aboensis, Humaniora, xv. 5 (1945), 16-17), regards it as Orphic, Eleusinian; Sator 
is Triptolemus and the wheels represent the plough which is one of his attributes. On 
these see Carcopino, op. cit., 38-9, to whom these references are due. There is clearly a 
serious chronological difficulty about the first, and both suffer from a great lack of in- 
herent probability. It does not appear that either has met with a favourable reception. 
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The development might seem to begin with the construction of an 
equal-armed cross, having N at its centre and T’s (on this supposition 
already regarded as symbols of the Cross in either their Greek or Latin 
forms) at the four extremities (fig. 9). 


AOmMPyY 
AWWDOMD 
OWWDOMD> 

WOM> 


Fig. 9 


Next the symbolic A’s and O’s are set flanking the symbolic T’s, each 
quadrant of the imaginary circumscribed circle containing a pair of iden- 
tical letters (fig. 10). 
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Fig. 10 


The position of the E’s is now inevitably obvious since they provide a 
palindromic word in each arm of the Cross (fig. 11). 
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Fig. 11 





Our Christian palindromist has now to find, with the aid of his remaining 
stock of letters, two pairs of words five letters long which will have their 
letters in the same order but reading alternately from left and right, one 
pair having OTA, ATO as its middle, the other running O.E.A. and 
A.E.O. S and R in the former, P and R in the latter pair was the best that 
could be done. In the latter case he had to be content with the mysterious 
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word AREPO, but no attempt has ever succeeded in producing a better 
result (fig. 12). 
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An obvious objection to this construction is that at the top and on the 
left, the two sides which might be expected first to catch the eye, the AO 
is reversed. It might be suggested that the palindromist arrived at what 
historically is the later form, beginning SATOR and then reversed the 
order forthwith to make the square less noticeably Christian. 

It must surely be admitted that in general plausibility this construction 
far surpasses that based on the Jewish hypothesis. The only difficulty in 
accepting it lies in the question of its date, and to this question we must 
now turn. Carcopino agrees with Jerphanion! in the view that the pres- 
ence of Christians at Pompeii before 79 is impossible and supports it by 
further arguments: (1) Their presence at Puteoli,? a cosmopolitan port, 
does not imply that they would be found at Pompeii—‘ville de paisible 
retraite bourgeoise et de villégiature . . . station a la mode’. He quotes 
Tertullian as denying that Christians ‘eussent assisté a l’asphyxie de 
Pompeii’.* (2) The symbolism of the T and of the A Q and the implication 
of the common use of the Lord’s Prayer in Latin are impossible in the third 
quarter of the first century when the Christians always prayed in Greek, 
while the A 2 symbol first appears in the Apocalypse and the Tau sym- 
bolism first in the Epistle of Barnabas. (3) He denies the Christian charac- 
ter of the Cross found at Herculaneum‘ and so regards it as irrelevant. 
(4) He points out that in Maiuri’s view most of the graffiti found in the 
Palaestra, and so the complete example of the square, belong to the period 
before the earthquake of a.p. 63.5 He accepts, however, the Christian 
origin of the square and consequently returns to a suggestion which he had 
already made in 1936.° This is to the effect that after the destruction of 
Pompeii searches had been made among the buried ruins, and that some 
of the graffiti, including the two examples of the square, were written by 
the searchers. He points out with a touch of justifiable malice that he is 


1 For the latter’s arguments, see above, p. 3. 2 Acts xxviii. 13 f. 

8 Tertullian Apol., xl. 8. See below, p. 15. 4 On this, see below, p. 16. 

5 Not. Scav. (1937), 177. It is worth remarking that a recent paper by Dr. O. Onorato 
(Accad. Lincei Rendic. Ciass. Sc. Morali, etc. Série vim, iv, 644 f.) argues convincingly for 
A.D. 62 as the date of the earthquake. 

* In the discussion following Jerphanion’s rejection of the Christian origin in the 
paper cited above, p. 3, n.1. 
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supported in this suggestion by an article of Della Corte,? himself one of the 
most vigorous supporters of the presence of Christians at Pompeii, written 
before he had recognized the nature of the imperfectly preserved square 
which he had already published. In his article Della Corte described the 
various indications of these early burrowings which have been observed: 
breaches in the partition walls of houses; disturbances of the strata in which 
the volcanic material lies; trenches and tunnels filled with material gradu- 
ally accumulated in places where the diggers had left their excavations 
open. He goes on to remark that till a quarter of a century before he wrote 
the only epigraphic evidence for such explorations was one found in the 
House of Popidius Priscus.? The text in large rough letters on the right wall 
of the vestibule read Aovppos ITeprovex, i.e. Domus pertusa in Greek letters.* 
In the publication of this in the Corpus Inscript. Latin. Zangemeister remarks 
that the exploration must have been carried out, not by the owner of the 
house nor by those familiar with it, since a bronze statue of artistic merit 
was not recovered. He concludes: ‘illa inscriptio aetate a Pompetorum ruina 
satis remota facta esse potest.’ Della Corte rejects this view and reasonably 
argues that in an excavation carried out by tunnelling it would be im- 
possible to remove everything. It is unfortunate that there is no exact 
information about the condition of the ground round the inscription. But 
it cannot be supposed to have been written on the side of a tunnel and 
must have been intended to remain visible for some time. It may be guessed 
that the wall carrying it was exposed in the pit or trench by which the 
house was reached from the surface, and that this was not filled up by the 
explorers but remained open till it gradually silted up. Everyone will, I 
think, agree that this graffito was written after, but not necessarily long 
after, the eruption. But none of the other graffiti quoted by Della Corte 
carries the same conviction. In the Casa dei Poppaei (degli Amorini 
Dorati) were found, in this case also in the vestibule, a number of graffiti 
of which two were already partially published in the Corpus, vol. iv. These 
two, and three others, are restored and discussed by Della Corte. Nos. 2 
and 4 he takes together, though they are written on opposite walls of the 
vestibule. He reads Sic, Cotini voto, pos(t) fata novissima (poclum), Quo libat 
pel(l)ex sossa cinisque tegunt, explaining that the writer wrote the word bibit 
for libat (this no doubt to amend the metre), misspelt pel(/)ex, and wrote 
sossa for saxa; poclum seems a suitable ending for the imperfect hexameter 
if the two lines are to be taken together. The couplet he interprets as “Thus, 
according to the vow (or curse) of Cotinus, after the most recent cataclysm, 
rocks and ashes cover the cup with which the harlot poured her libations’. 
No. 1, which is also incompletely published in the Corpus,® he restores thus 


1 ‘Esplorazioni di Pompei immediatamente successive alla catastrofe dell’ anno 79’, 
in In Memoria Vasile Parvan (1934), 96-109. The paper was reprinted with some addi- 
tional material in Historia (Aprile-Giugno 1934), No. 2, Anno viii. 354. 

2 Reg. vii; Ins. ii. 20: Della Corte, Case ed Abitanti, no. 189. 

3 Fiorelli, Descrizione di Pompei, 190: C.1.L., iv. 2311. 

* Nos. 6825, 6820. 5 Cf. Historia, l.c., fig. 4. 

* CLILLL., iv. 6819. 
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Quing(u)agi{ge\nta ub(i) erant (adsunt) exinde iacent(es)} and interprets ‘since 
then (i.e. since the eruption) lie here (dead) the fifty (inhabitants of the 
house)’. No. 5? is read as PostRuI(nam) instead of PosPRUI, a very slight 
change epigraphically. But the significance of the completed phrase is 
obviously very general. No. 3,3 which the Corpus editor left largely incom- 
plete and without explanation, is here restored as Sol g(e)lida(m) contra, 
firma(t) Plaquidea(m) gente(m). Della Corte takes it to be a hexameter and 
interprets it ‘Against the cold clan (gentem) the Sun (i.e. God) strengthens 
the clan Plaquidea’. He explains the name as derived from Placeo and Deus 
and compares among early Christian names Quodvultdeus, Habetdeus, Deus- 
dedit, etc. He thinks that the antithesis is between the pagans still cold to- 
wards the new faith and the Christians (Gens Plaquidea) and finds in it a 
further evidence of Christianity. Thus it is a group of Christians who were 
ransacking the house of the Poppaei and took the opportunity to express 
their satisfaction at the destruction which had overwhelmed the heathen 
occupants. 

The grounds for regarding this group of inscriptions as posterior to the 
eruption must be regarded as less than convincing. From the archaeolo- 
gical point of view, they imply the clearing of the whole of the vestibule by 
the explorers, a task of considerable magnitude, and, one would think, un- 
likely to be profitable. The content of the graffiti needs a good deal of 
forcing to fit into the supposed situation, and the restorations are not in all 
cases beyond question. Della Corte remarks that neither Placidii nor Placi- 
diani are known in the epigraphy of Pompeii; but there are other names 
which occur but once, and many will still prefer this simple explanation of 
the name Plaquidea. 

To these examples Carcopino adds two others from the house of Paquius 
Proculus.* He has chosen them no doubt because this house contained the 
incomplete example of the square, and thus it would strengthen the argu- 
ment for the post-eruption date of this if others of similar date were found 
there. His examples are: 


(1) (Venimus huc) cupidi multo magis (ire) cupimus ut liceat nostros visere 
Roma Lares. 


(2) Blastus Albosarius hic ad( pulit)— 


the latter close to the sketch of a ship with sails set. The first is explained by 
imagining a group who, having set out from Rome (apparently with the 
idea of ransacking the buried city), have come to land like Blastus, and then 
one of them—a pagan—expresses in this couplet his desire to go back home 
to Rome, while another—a Christian—writes up the square. It is hard to 
believe that many will feel that Carcopino’s view is strengthened by this 
example. 

The famous graffito sopoMaA Gomora! is also adduced by Carcopino to 


1 The letters restored are not broken away, but were never written. 

2 C.ILL., iv. 6826. 3 C.LL., iv. 6821. 

* Reg. I, Ins. I. The graffiti are published by Della Corte in Not. Scav. (1929), 448 f. 
5 C.LL., iv. 4976. 
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support his case. It is argued that if this is Jewish it must be ‘largement 
posterieur’ to the Apocalypses which the Jews of Alexandria composed 
under the Flavians, and which regard the fearful eruption of 79 as the 
punishment brought on themselves by those responsible for the destruction 
of the Temple in 70. If it is Christian it can only have followed the spread 
in the West of the Johannine Apocalypse. But it is to attribute too great an 
importance to the local catastrophe to suppose that it produced a literary 
genre in Egypt, and Jews or Christians might well be acquainted with the 
story of Sodom and Gomorrah in view of the considerable part they play 
in the history of Abraham!, and might well, before 79, compare Pompeian 
morals with those of the cities of the Plain. 

It appears therefore that apart from the single graffito Aovpyos ITeprovea* 
both archaeological grounds and general probability are adverse to the 
dating of the graffiti after 79. But the most important consideration is that 
concerned with the position of the complete example of the square. The 
graffito is written in small neat letters (the whole measuring 2 x 1} inches) 
on the plaster of a column, in contrast with the large rough letters of 
Aovppos ITeprovoa. The building containing it was completely excavated in 
its essential parts? in 1935-9 and has been described at length by Maiuri.‘ 
It lies in the large open area in the south-east corner of the city immedi- 
ately to the west of the Amphitheatre which occupies the extreme corner. 
Round the two buildings a considerable open space remained, parts of 
which, as the excavations showed, were planted with plane trees. The 
building itself, described in the report as a Palaestra, is represented, as far 
as its north and east sides are concerned, in the famous painting depicting 
the riot of A.D. 59.° It consists of a large open court (in which rows of 
plane-trees were planted): in the centre was a large swimming-pool (nata- 
tio) and on three sides, the north, west, and south, were internal colon- 
nades raised somewhat above the court. The east side was bounded by a 
single wall finished at the top with crenellations, like a military camp; this 
was pierced by five entrances equally spaced, a central one of greater pre- 
tention than the rest, two leading respectively into the north and south 
colonnades, and two between these and the central entrance. Behind the 
south colonnade was a large latrine and in the middle of the west side, 
opposite a pair of columns larger than the rest, was a small shrine and 
small rooms thought to be for service personnel. Access was possible from 
the court by any inter-columniation, but the main approach on the west 


1 Genesis xiii. 10-19, 29. 

2 Carcopino argues that its form (Latin in Greek letters) makes it necessary to date it 
to the end of the second century at the earliest, and cites some instances of the practice 
not earlier than the third century. But since there are, as he admits, other instances from 
Pompeii which he does not claim to bé of post-eruption date, his argument is incon- 
clusive; nor is it of great significance even if it were accepted. 

3 The greater part, but not the whole ,of the open courtyard has been cleared. 

4 Not. Scav. (1939), 165 f. 

5 Sogliano, Pitture murali (1879), n. 604. Della Corte has recently shown reason to 
suppose that a more correct name for the building would be ‘campus’: Accad. Naz. 
Lincei Rendic. Classe Sc. Mor. ecc., Série vm, ii (1947), 555 f. 
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side was by steps at this central point, and the plaster of the adjacent 
columns was most thickly covered with graffiti, including the square, 
though they were numerous also on the columns on the south and north 
sides. They showed the various uses to which the colonnades were put, the 
exercises of the iuvenes; shelter for visitors to the amphitheatre; elementary 
teaching; the sale of slaves; besides casual promenades and assignations. 
The whole structure covers rather more than three and a half acres (14 
hectares). It was much damaged by the earthquake of 62 and its restora- 
tion was not complete in 79. The natatio was out of use and the decoration 
of the colonnades incomplete, but the columns of the south half of the west 
colonnade, which had fallen, were rebuilt, the rest straightened and re- 
inforced, and the whole colonnade re-roofed, so that the building was, and 
had been for some time, in a position to be used as a place of resort, though 
not perhaps for the /udi of the Juvenes. Although Maiuri is no doubt correct 
in asserting that most of the graffiti are anterior to 62 there is no ground for 
doubting that some of them were later. 

It seems clear from the excavations that except for a previous building 
of a similar kind this large area in the corner of the city had never been 
used for any other purpose. As long therefore as any tradition remained 
of the layout of the city, it is in the highest degree improbable that treasure 
seekers would have conducted their operations, laborious and dangerous, 
in this quarter rather than in the thickly occupied areas nearer the centre, 
and in fact such traces of these operations as have been recorded or re- 
membered have occurred in the better houses.? But it is here not merely a 
question of general probabilities. While the excavations were still in pro- 
gress Dr. Della Corte, who was personally supervising them, was questioned 
on this point by Jerphanion, and replied that the undisturbed nature of 
the ground made it possible to assert that the square could not be attributed 
to clandestine excavators at a date later than 79. Carcopino quotes this 
assertion of Della Corte’s and proceeds to argue that it is impossible to 
arrive at certainty in such a matter. He speaks of soil already disturbed by 
the earthquake of 63; but all the soil affected by the earthquake was below 
the surface of the ground in 79 and the later treasure seekers could have 
no object in digging into that; the material in question must be that 
deposited by the eruption of 79. He asks how can such a disturbance be 
recognizable when seventeen or eighteen centuries intervened between the 
excavations of 1936 and the limited and secret trenching carried out per- 
haps a century after the eruption. One can only suppose that Carcopino is 
(surprisingly) unfamiliar with modern excavating technique. It may be 
explained that the lower stratum of material deposited by the eruption 
consists of a fine ash (ceneri)* and it is in this stratum that hollow spaces are 


1 Twenty-four alphabets, complete or partial, and other graffiti indicate this: Not. 
Scav. (1939), 241 f., nos. 2, 45, 52, 55-6, 84-5, 94, 99, 129, 142, etc. 

* During a recent visit to Pompeii I had the advantage of a discussion on this point 
with Dr Della Corte, whose practical acquaintance with Pompeian excavations covers 
nearly halfa century. 

3 Cf. Pliny, Epp., vi. 16. 
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sometimes found which yield casts of bodies of men and animals who 
perished in the disaster. Above this is the layer of small stones and dust 
(lapillt), which, though less closely consolidated than the ash, is sufficiently 
compact to make it easy to detect later disturbances which would break 
the regularity of the strata. In the case in point, such a disturbance must 
have penetrated through the whole of both strata to make it possible to 
write the graffito, which is at a convenient height to be written by one 
standing in the colonnade, and so much disturbance could not have been 
missed by the excavators. So far from being ‘dépourvu de toute valeur 
probante’ the ‘postulat’ of Dr. Della Corte may well be thought conclusive. 

Carcopino’s further attempt to find the origin and date of the square is 
no more successful. That it was in existence in the third century is, as he 
argues, proved by the discoveries at Doura; his quotations from Tertullian? 
show that very soon after a.p. 200 the sign and symbol of the Cross was in 
common use, and if Tertullian’s emphasis on it is due to his gradual con- 
version to Montanism the date may reasonably be moved backwards to 
the latter part of the second century. Relying on this, and on his (impos- 
sible) conclusion regarding the Pompeian squares, he finds the place of 
origin in Lyons and the date in the persecution A.D. 177. The evidence for 
this, apart from the general probability of its origin at a time of persecu- 
tion, seems to rest on two main arguments. The first and much the more 
important is based on the view that the word AREPO is Celtic and in that 
language means ‘a plough’. The word itself occurs nowhere else; but the 
agricultural writer Columella (c. A.D. 50) says that the Gauls called half a 
iugerum ‘arepennis’.? From this the Celtic philologists have deduced the 
word ‘arepos’ as meaning a plough, though in fact the evidence for its 
Celtic origin is by no means conclusive.* Carcopino also points out that 
Pliny refers to a form of plough recently invented in Gallic Raetia which 
was equipped with two small wheels,‘ and this Raetian plough descending 
the Rhone valley to Lyons has suggested ‘Rotas’ as the first word, and the 
Celtic word for plough as the fourth word of the square. Further support 
for the theory is found in a Greek Bible of the late fourteenth century in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. This contains the square, and appended to it a 
Greek translation in the hand of the writer of the MS., 6 oeipwv dporpov 
Kparei épya tpoxous, where clearly AREPO is translated by APOTPON.® 
The imperfect knowledge of Latin shown by the writer does nothing to 


1 Op. cit., 20 n. 21, 52 nn. 144-7, where he cites De resurr. carn., viii; De. cor. mil., 
iii; Ad ux., ii, 5; Adv. Marc., iii. 22. 

2 vy. 1.6: Galli semi-iugerum quoque arepennem vocant. 

8 Isidore of Seville (c. A.D. 600), (xv. 15; ed. Lind p. 486), remarks that in his own 
province of Baetica the same word is used (in the form arapennis) with the same meaning. 
The word therefore might well have reached both Gaul and south-west Spain from some 
Italian dialect and may not be Celtic at all. 

«.N.H., xviii. 172: Non pridem inventum, in Raetia Galliae est duas addere tali 
(vomeri) rotulas quod genus Raeti vocant plaumorati. Raetia Galliae has been inter- 
preted as being the Vallis Poenina, the Rhone valley above Geneva, the four communities 
of which had been taken away from Raetia and added to Gaul by Claudius. 

5 On this cf. Carcopino, op. cit., 28 f. 
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encourage the idea that he knew Celtic and his translation is presumably 
a guess based on the identity of the first two letters of the word, a worse 
guess clearly than that of the Celtic scholars who associate the word with 
AREPENNIS. 

This interpretation of the square begins from the Celtic plough and its 
wheels, and sets out to make an intelligible and sensible sentence; in view 
of this one may perhaps ask what the sower has to do with the plough. 
More important, it seems inconsistent with the conception of the origin of 
the square developed by Grosser and Jerphanion—to which Carcopino 
continues to adhere. If the first stage of development is the Paternoster 
cross (fig. 4) and the second the Tenet cross with its T’s flanked by A’s 
and O’s (fig. 11) the inventor is not working freely. The combination ATO 
and OTA combined with the remaining stock of letters (fig. 11) could 
hardly fail to suggest to a Christian familiar with the Parables the word 
SATOR and its palindrome ROTAS. Thus there remain for the second 
and fourth lines O.E.A. and A.E.O. and of the stock of letters two P’s and 
two R’s, and the words OPERA and its palindrome AREPO are imposed. 
Whether AREPO is Celtic or not it would be inserted in the square, 
wherever in the oixovypévn a Latin-speaking Christian existed, and its 
supposedly Celtic form gives no priority to Lyons over any other city in 
the Empire, either inside or outside Gaul. 

The second basis of Carcopino’s interpretation! is a passage from a six- 
teenth century writer who relates that a citizen of Lyons was cured of in- 
sanity by consuming three crusts of bread, each inscribed with the square, 
interspersed between five recitations of the Paternoster in remembrance of 
the five wounds of Christ and of the five nails.? Jerphanion® had shown that 
at an early date in Ethiopia the words of the square (in a corrupt form)‘ 
were used to denote the five nails of the Cross, and Carcopino notes that 
Irenaeus, himself bishop of Lyons in the late second century, had a devo- 
tion for the five ‘summits’ of the Cross: ‘et ipse habitus crucis fines et summitates 
habet quinque, duas in longitudine et duas in latitudine et unam in medio, in quo 
requiescit qui clavis affigitur.”®> He concludes that this survival into the six- 
teenth century, as he regards it, of the association of the square with the 
Lord’s prayer and the nails which take us back to the five ‘summits’ of 
Irenaeus, confirms the place of origin to which he had assigned the square 
as early as 1934.° We are, that is to say, asked to believe in the continuity, 
in popular tradition, of the original implication of the square through all 
the vicissitudes, beginning with the sack of the city by the troops of Severus 
twenty years later (in 197), through which the city of Lyons passed be- 


1 Op. cit., 22 f., cf. 58. 

* Cardon; Rerum Varietate, cited by Jerphanion, op. cit., 213. 

3 Op. cit., 200. 

“ Sador, Alador, Danet, Adera, Rodas, i.e. the later form of the square. 

5 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., ii. 24, 4. Presumably the five summitates are the five salient 
points of the Cross, one for the feet, two for the hands of Christ, one at the junction of the 
beams, and one to fix the writing at the top. 

* Bulletin de la Soc. nat. des Antiquaires de France (November 1934), 7. 
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tween 177 and 1564. It seems easier to attribute to coincidence these 
striking parallelisms. But it is to be observed that even if this tradition had 
survived in Lyons through the centuries this does not prove that the 
square was invented there, if I have shown, as I hope to have done, that 
the presence of the square is assured at Pompeii before 79. In the inter- 
vening century it may well have passed from Italy (its place of origin, as I 
believe) to Gallia Lugdunensis, where if the Christians there thought 
Arepo was Celtic they might well welcome it the more eagerly. 

Finally, if neither the Jewish nor the later Christian origin of the square 
deserves to be accepted, it seems worth while to look again at the possibility 
of a Christian origin before 79. In addition to the reasons given by Jer- 
phanion and supported by Carcopino which are discussed above,! the 
latter adduces a passage from Tertullian’s Apologeticus: ‘sed nec Tuscia tam 
tunc atque Campania de Christianis querebantur, cum Volsinios de caelo, Pompetos 
de suo monte perfudit ignis.’? In this passage Tertullian gives a list of disasters 
which occurred before the beginnings of Christianity, ‘ante Tiberium, id est 
ante Christi adventum’, and all the other examples seem to belong to the 
Republican period or earlier.? It seems impossible therefore to argue that 
Tertullian is singling out Pompeii as containing no Christian in 79; in view 
of the proved existence of Christians at Puteoli at an earlier date, the 
natural conclusion is that he is here as regardless of strict historical accu- 
racy as he is in the same passage with regard to the sack of Rome by the 
Gauls. It was not a minute consideration of the exact date at which the 
catastrophe occurred,‘ but its completeness, which led Tertullian to choose 
the destruction of this relatively insignificant town to illustrate his point. 

The description of Pompeii as a mere sea-side resort® is not in accor- 
dance with the evidence of the most recent investigations. These show in 
numerous cases how buildings, originally the private houses of rich 
citizens, were in the last years of Pompeii’s existence being put to industrial 
uses,® and there is evidence of commercial activities at the mouth of the 
Sarno. Nor perhaps should we forget the international reputation of Pom- 
peian fish-sauce (garum).? 

That the short and easy journey from Puteoli to Pompeii was often 
made is demonstrated by numerous graffiti at the latter town,® and in the 
seventeen or twenty years between the stay of St. Paul at Puteoli (where 
there were already Christians) and the eruption it is indeed bold to say 
that no Christian went that way. 

The Cross of Herculaneum, however, is a matter of greater significance, 

1 P. of. *x1.8. 

* Pliny, V.H., ii. 139-40, records that Volsinii was completely destroyed by lightning 
in the reign of King Porsena (sixth century B.€.). 

« How many people in England or France could give off-hand the dates of the Lisbon 
earthquake or the destruction of Messina? 

5 Cf. above, p. 8. 

* On this see Maiuri L’ Ultima Fase Edilizia di Pompeii, e.g. Tav. lviii-Ixi. 

7 Pliny, V.H., xxxi. 94. 

8 E.g. C.LL., iv. 2152, a greeting to the Colony of Puteoli presumably written by a 
Puteolan. 
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for if that were shown to be Christian the scepticism at present fashionable 
with regard to the somewhat similar Cross published long ago by Mazois* 
and the famous inscription written with charcoal in the atrium of the hos- 
pitium (Reg. VII, Ins. XI, n. 11-14)? would lose much of its plausibility. 
The circumstances of the discovery of the Cross, and its position in the 
house at Herculaneum which contained it, are described in great detail by 
Maiuri, who realized the importance of the find made early in the course 
of the excavation of the house.* The house, a large one, was of normal 
Pompeian plan with atrium, tablinum, peristyle, etc., with decoration of the 
first period of Style IV. About a.p. 50 it was apparently given up by its 
owners, and a second story was added or re-adapted as living quarters by 
two separate families, while the ground floor showed no signs of domestic 
occupation. The larger of the two upper apartments, occupied, Maiuri 
thought, by the new owner of the whole house, covered the front part of 
the house and faced on the street. The other, which contained the Cross, 
was approached by a separate stair and covered part of the west and south 
sides of the peristyle and joined the west side of the front apartment over 
the right-hand a/a. Part of this second apartment had been destroyed by 
earlier excavations. The room containing the Cross was approached from 
the head of the stairs by a narrow corridor which passed its east side. It had 
no window, but was lighted through the doorway by a window in the 
corridor opposite. The room itself is very small (10 x 9 feet). Two of the 
walls have simple painted decoration, the other two have only rough 
plaster. On one of these, facing the doorway, is a panel of stucco (2 ft. 1 in. 
x 2 ft. 10 ins.) set through the plaster to the wall behind. The room con- 
tained traces of a bed or mattress, a glass bottle, an oil flask, and two clay 
cooking pots. Below the stucco panel was a cupboard with flat top sur- 
rounded by a rim except in front. The cupboard stood on four short square 
legs. It had a rather small single door and contained two rough clay lamps, 
a cylindrical wooden dice-box, and a die. Its height was 42 inches, its 
width and depth 17 inches. Leaning against its front was a small low 
wooden stool. Symmetrically set in the stucco panel is the imprint of a 
Cross, 17 inches high with transverse arms 143 inches in all. The vertical 
stave projects about 2 inches beyond the transverse arm. The presence of 
nails in the imprint showed that the Cross had been of wood, but whether 
it lay flush with, or projected beyond, the panel it is impossible to say. It 
was clear that the wood had been removed before the eruption. Other 
nails in the panel suggested that some movable cover (wood or textile?) 
had been placed over the Cross. It has seemed desirable to describe the 


1 Les Ruines de Pompei, 2Me partie (Paris 1824), 84 f.: ‘Sur un panneau de stuc blanc, 
une espece de croix en bas-relief.’ Mazois’ illustration is repeated by Della Corte, ‘I 
Cristiani a Pompei’, in Rendic. d. R. Accad. di Arch. Lett. e Belle Arti della Soc. R. di Napoli, 
xix (1938), 25 (of the off-print). 

* C.LL., iv, 679. Cf. Della Corte, op. cit., 6 f. The original soon faded and the varia- 
tion between the two copies made ((a) .ristiani, (6) Christianos) has naturally been 
emphasised by the sceptical. 

8 Rendic. dell’ Accad. pontif. di Arch. Rom., xv. 193 f. (with plans and photographs). 
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situation in detail since Carcopino speaks of ‘batir une chapelle avec os- 
tension de la croix dans Herculaneum’; a description of the actual dis- 
covery which is entirely misleading. 

The size of the room, the meagre character of its furnishing and its 
decoration suggest rather the habitation of a single person of the lowest 
rank—if free at all, and although the removal of the Cross (and perhaps 
the presence of the dice-box) imply that its last occupant was not a Chris- 
tian, there is nothing to prevent the supposition that his predecessor was of 
similar status. So far from suggesting congregational worship, it agrees 
very well with the Gospel injunction to private prayer.? 

At first sight this discovery seemed to provide an adequate proof of the 
presence of a Christian inhabitant in Herculaneum, but before long the 
veil of scepticism fell over this as over the parallel discoveries at Pompeii. 
So far, however, no reasoned confutation of the Christian nature of the find 
seems to have appeared. 

Carcopino quotes Mgr. de Bruyne as declaring that ‘when all the 
details of the room have been described and explained . . . it becomes im- 
possible to recognize in the combination a sacred character and a religious 
destination’. In the passage cited Mgr. de Bruyne explained that he had 
made a personal examination of the house, etc., and had convinced himself 
that a religious connection is impossible,‘ but he gives no reasons at all for 
this opinion. It has indeed been suggested that the imprint contained no 
more than the fittings of a wall-bracket, the transverse groove containing 
the back of the shelf, the vertical one the projecting support below it; a 
simple explanation, which does not however account for the extension of 
the vertical above the transverse groove, and one which is in fact quite 
inadmissible. For, as I was able to satisfy myself during a recent visit to 
Herculaneum, the width of the transverse groove gradually increases sym- 
metrically towards its two extremities, a thing impossible if it merely held 
a flat shelf. Until therefore some plausible explanation is forthcoming it 
seems best to believe that the thing is what it looks like, the imprint of a 
Cross, and if so the character and position of the cupboard and stool agree 
excellently with a religious significance for it. 

And if a Cross, and so a Christian at Herculaneum, why not a Cross 
and other Christians at Pompeii? The purpose of this paper is to show that 
the alternative explanations of the origin and date of the Sator rebus are 
untenable, or at least less convincing than that which assigns to it a Chris- 
tian origin and a date before A.D. 79. It is impossible to deal similarly here 
with the more general difficulties which such a view entails. It is true that 
our earliest evidence for the A 2 symbol is the Apocalypse, that the first 
extant evidence for the symbolism of the Tau Cross is the Epistle of Barna- 
bas and of the Latin Cross the First Apology of Justin, that the archaeolo- 
gical evidence for the symbolic use of the Cross in general is most scanty, if 


1 Op. cit., 38. 2 Matt. vi. 6. 3 Op. cit., 38. 
“*Le Crux interpretum di Ercolano’, Rendic. dell’ Accad. pontif. di Arch. Rom., xxi 
(1945-6), 15. 
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not non-existent, before the third century, and that the emphasis on the 
Cross as a symbol is also relatively late. Unless more and contrary evidence 
on these matters is forthcoming, the answer to the problem can hardly go 
beyond the probable, and if this paper has reduced the number of the 
possibles, that is all that was intended. But there are one or two remarks 
which may perhaps be tentatively added. In his masterly article ‘Le 
symbole de la Croix’! Sulzberger points out the great emphasis laid on the 
Cross by St. Paul in contrast with the rest of the New Testament writers and 
the Apostolic Fathers. If, as seems likely, the Paternoster amulet and its suc- 
cessor the rebus originated in Rome, might it conceivably be the result of 
Pauline influences, soon overshadowed by those which produced the great 
traditions of the Roman church, and that the rebus only enjoyed a short 
and small extension before falling into obscurity, until it was revived at the 
time of that enthusiasm for symbolism which seems to appear towards the 
end of the second century? More generally it may be remarked that the 
literary evidence for the earliest history of Christianity is remarkably 
scanty. What we have has been scrutinized with such thoroughness and 
ingenuity that it is easy to forget the complete darkness that covers the 
growth of the Church for more than a century in Italy (outside Rome), in 
Egypt and in Africa, to say nothing of the West. Here there is perhaps little 
more to hope for; but the archaeological record may be substantially in- 
creased in this matter of Christian symbolism, and it is worth while to 
remark that twenty-five years ago the only example of the rebus in the 
Roman period was the undated graffito of Cirencester, noticed by few 
but English archaeologists. Perhaps twenty-five years more may bring 
certainty on some of the questions here discussed, if not upon the central 
problem of our theme. 


1 Byzantion ii (1925), 337 f. 
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The Sanctus and the Pattern of the Early 


Anaphora: a note on the Roman Sanctus 


by ARTHUR H. COURATIN 
Principal of St. Stephen’s House, Oxford 





Ratcliff claims that the Eucharistic Prayer in the first ages of the Church 

ended with the singing of the Sanctus; and in a footnote on pages 130-1 
he claims that ‘although the singing of the Sanctus by the people was a 
general usage in the fourth century, there is no reason to suppose that it 
was universal in the earlier centuries. ‘““Amen”’ is the people’s sole utterance 
according to Justin Martyr (Apol. 65, 67)’. But is there any positive evi- 
dence which would lead us to think that the Sanctus was sung, like the 
passage about Angels and Archangels which presumably preceded it, by 
the celebrant alone, and that the people merely sang ‘Amen’ at its conclu- 
sion? It is the purpose of this note to suggest that such evidence does exist, 
and that it supplies further evidence with regard to the text of the Sanctus 
in the Roman Eucharistic Prayer. 

In the Graduale Romanum, among the chants provided for the Ordin- 
arium Missae, we find No. XVIII. In Feriis Adventus et Quadragesimae, 
in Vigiliis, Feriis 1V Temporum et in Missa Rogationum. The music of the 
Sanctus-Benedictus to be found here (which is also to be found in the Missa 
pro Defunctis), is noteworthy and has often been remarked upon. Dr. 
Adrian Fortescue, for instance, says: ‘It is worth noticing that our simple 
Sanctus tone . . . is the only one that continues the melody of the Preface.’ 
Previously he had remarked? of the Sanctus: “This is, of course, merely the 
continuation of the preface. It would be quite logical if the celebrant sang 
it straight on himself.’ Dr. Fortescue was prevented from putting these two 
statements together and drawing the conclusion that the music of the 
simple Sanctus continues the melody of the Preface because the celebrant 
did sing it straight on himself. For he says: ‘Clement of Rome, after quoting 
Is. vi. 3, seems to imply that we sing these words together.’ But Professor 
Ratcliff presumably does not find this implication in J Clem. ad Cor. xxxiv. 
6-7. He might therefore argue in support of his thesis (i) that the Tonus 
Ferialis of the Preface is generally admitted to be older than the Tonus 
Solemnis, and so far as we know may well go back to the earliest days of 


|: his second article on the Pattern of the Early Anaphora Professor 


1 The Mass: a Study of the Roman Liturgy, London, 2nd ed., 1926, 323. 
? Tbid., 320. 
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the Latin Eucharistic Prayer; (ii) that the Sanctus No. XVIII of the 
Graduale Romanum is generally admitted to be the oldest known music of 
the Sanctus, and may likewise well go back to the earliest days; (iii) that 
the Ferial Tone of the Preface and Sanctus No. XVIII form one continuous 
whole, and that this confirms the thesis that they were originally sung 
straight through by the same person, i.e. the celebrant. 

But if the celebrant sang both Preface and Sanctus, how did the people 
join in with their cry of ‘Amen’, as Justin (in Apol. 65, 67) says they did? 
Here again the music of Sanctus No. XVIII provides us with a clue. The 
text as it now stands includes of course the Benedictus qui venit, and is 
noted as follows: 


Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus Dominus Deus Sabaoth. 

¢----=----=-<=--- #— ——-—-}- 
2 2 ws e8 s as 
See oe ee 
Plenisunt coeli et terra glori-a_tu-a. 

oe ee 
Se ee oe 

Hosanna in excelsis. 
€--Fae =! ae aeatetad_ et ae 
eee = SSeS Sp - - 58-5 8 


Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini. 


Hosanna in excel-sis. 


It will be seen from this that the notes of the first ‘Hosanna in excelsis’ are 
the same as those of ‘Sanctus Dominus Deus Sabaoth’, and that the notes 
of ‘Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini’ are practically identical with 
those of ‘Pleni sunt coeli et terra gloria tua’. This is what we should expect, 
if the text of the Sanctus originally stood alone and was only later expanded 
by the addition of the Benedictus qui venit. But the melody of the Sanctus 
could not have ended with the notes of ‘gloria tua’. It needs the notes of 
the second ‘Hosanna in excelsis’ to bring it to its conclusion. We may 
reasonably argue therefore that before the Benedictus qui venit was added 
to the Sanctus, the Sanctus concluded with another set of words, sung to 
the notes of the second ‘Hosanna in excelsis’. Have we any indication as to 
20 
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what these words were? A glance at the notes suffices to show that they are 
practically identical with those of the ecphonesis plus the response which 
now concludes the Canon Missae: 


Per omni-a_ saecula saeculorum. RB. Amen. 


From this one would wish to infer that in its original form the Latin 
Eucharistic Prayer at Rome, beginning with the Sursum Corda and the 
Gratias Agamus and the Vere Dignum, and continuing throughout in the 
Ferial Tone, ended with ‘sine fine dicentes Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth. Pleni sunt coeli et terra gloria tua per omnia 
saecula saeculorum. R. Amen.’ And so we arrive at the Amen which Justin 
says the people sang at the end of the (presumably Greek) Eucharistia 
which he was accustomed to hear in Rome in the second half of the second 
century. 

Further, there is some literary evidence to show that the Sanctus ori- 
ginally ended in this way elsewhere. Irenaeus does not in this connection 
mention the Sanctus. But it is clear from Adv. Haer. i. 3 that eis tous aidvas 
Tt@v aidvwv was a very conspicuous phrase in the Catholic Eucharistia. 
Otherwise it would not have been seized upon and misinterpreted by the 
Gnostics. It is difficult to see in what connection it could have been so 
conspicuous, except as the final phrase of the whole Eucharistia. Tertullian, 
however, does allude to the Sanctus and to the Eis ai@vas rod aidvos and 
to the ‘Amen’ in a single sentence in De Spectac. xxv, as Professor Ratcliff 
has reminded us. No doubt in this passage the saying of ‘Amen’ ad Sanctum 
may refer to the communicant’s reply to the Words of Delivery. But it is 
contrasted with the giving of a ¢estimonium to a gladiator; and the common 
singing of the ‘Amen’ at the end of the Eucharistic Prayer would be more 
reminiscent of the plaudits of the circus than an individual ‘Amen’ to the 
administration formula. Further the contrast between the use of the Eis 
aidvas tod aidvos in the Church and in the circus points in the same direc- 
tion. It looks as if the moment Tertullian thinks of the Sanctus and its 
‘Amen’, he thinks also of a Greek phrase meaning ‘per omnia saecula 
saeculorum’. 

As one turns from the West to the East, there are two pieces of litur- 
gical evidence to be considered. The Liturgy of Apostolic Constitutions viii 
and the liturgies of the Egyptian tradition alone preserve the Sanctus 
without the addition of the Benedictus qui venit. In Apostolic Constitutions 
viii the text of the Sanctus ends with mAnpjs 6 odpaves Kai 7 yq THs Sdéns 
avrod. evdAoyntos eis rods aidvas. aunv. Professor Ratcliff remarks of 
this: ‘It is noteworthy that the Sanctus of the anaphora of Apostolic Constitu- 
tions vili retains the ““Amen”’ of assent, although the reason for it has ceased 


1 See JouRNAL, i. 130 n. 4. * Brightman, L.E. W., p. 19, lines 1-3. 
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to exist, since the people are directed to join in the Sanctus.! The present 
writer finds it difficult to believe that the Sanctus of Apostolic Constitutions 
viii retains the traditional form. It appears to him that the phrase edAoyntos 
eis ToUs aidvas. dujv is simply a quotation from Romans i. 25 (cf. ix. 5), 
which the compiler of the liturgy uses here (and he uses it again in the 
people’s response to the ta ayia tots dyious)* to plug the gap which has 
been left by the removal of the real ending of the Sanctus. This he would 
find at the end of the anaphora in the phrase kal viv Kal dei Kai «is Tods 
aidvas Tov aidvewv ...”’ Aujv, which would follow Anpijs 6 odpaves Kal 7 y7j 
tis So€fs adrod far more convincingly than edAoynros eis Tods aidvas.’Apunv. 

Such a removal may have taken place in Syria. Dom Gregory Dix? is 
surely right in claiming that it has certainly happened in Egypt. In all 
liturgies of the Egyptian tradition the Sanctus ends abruptly with the 
words ‘Full is the heaven and the earth of thy (holy) glory’. It is followed 
by a Post-Sanctus prayer of considerable length. But in all liturgies of this 
tradition this Post-Sanctus prayer ends with a people’s response ‘As it was 
and is and shall be to generations of generations and to all the ages of the 
ages. Amen’. Dom Dix suggests that the original Eucharistic Prayer in 
Egypt began with the Sursum Corda and ended with the Sanctus com- 
pleted by this people’s response. If he is right, then the original Egyptian 
Sanctus form ran ‘Full is the heaven and the earth of thy glory, as it was 
and is and shall be to generations of generations and to all the ages of ages. 
Amen.’; and this corresponds with what we suggest was the original form 
of the Sanctus, both in Syria and also in a less elaborate form in the West. 

Is it possible to take the matter further back, behind Scripture itself, 
into the tradition presupposed by Scripture? Professor Ratcliff has called 
attention‘ to Apocalypse v. 11, which contains the ‘thousands’ and the ‘ten 
thousands’ of Daniel vii. 10 transposed into the order in which they appear 
in I Clement ad Cor. xxxiv. 6. From this we may argue that the Sanctus was 
not very far away in the author’s mind. Indeed in the next verse (v. 13) 
we have the words wav xriopa, which correspond to the words réoa % 
«riots in I Clement’s Sanctus. In the same verse we have ‘Heaven and 
earth and under the earth’, a series which appears in Philippians ii. 10 
toward the end of a passage which is clearly based on a Eucharistia ending 
with the Sanctus. In verses 13 and 14 of Apocalypse v we have els rods 
aidvas THv aiwvwv, with the ’Ayjv supplied by the Four Beasts, rounding off 
the whole passage and suggesting that the liturgical text which lay at the 
back of the writer’s mind was similarly rounded off. 

Nor is it only Apocalypse v which seems to presuppose a definite litur- 
gical tradition. Apocalypse iv. 8 contains the ceaseless cry of the Beasts, 
which is not the “Ayios, dyvos, dyvos Kupios XaBawd of LXX Isaiah vi. 3, but 
the “Ayios, dyvos, d&yvos Kipios 6 Oeds LaBacsd (=6 mavroxpatwp) of the litur- 
gies. Further, the Lord God of Sabaoth is described as 6 jv Kal 6 dv Kal 6 
€pxéuevos, which bears a striking resemblance to the dozep jv Kal éore 

1 Loc. cit. * Cf. Brightman, L.E. W., p. 24, line 24. 

3 Shape of the Liturgy, London, n.d., 221. 4 See above, i. 129. 
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xai Zorat of the Egyptian people’s response. Again, in Apocalypse iv. 10 
the phrase ‘who liveth for ever and ever’ is derived from Daniel iv. 34. But 
while the LXX of this passage reads 7 Ca@vri els rov aidva, the Apocalyp- 
tist in quoting it changes it to 7@ (avr eis tovs aidvas Tov aidvwv, pre- 
sumably to make it square with the liturgical text which is uppermost in 
his mind. 

Part of the text of the ancient Eucharistia with what we conceive to 
have been its original conclusion seems to underlie these chapters. Is it also 
referred to in Hebrews xiii. 15, where the author exhorts his readers to offer 
the Qvatay aiveoéws by confessing to the Name? 








Sacrament and Sacrifice in the 
Early Fathers 


by C. W. DUGMORE 


Bishop Fraser Senior Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Manchester 





n recent years liturgiologists have abandoned the search for a primitive 

consecration prayer which was universally employed in the early 

Church. It is now realized that while the essential eucharistic action 
was everywhere the same, the way in which it was done, and the interpreta- 
tion of what was being done, differed considerably in the local churches.! 
There were, for example, many local peculiarities in the Syrian and Egyp- 
tian rites, some of which probably reflect differences in the interpretation 
of what was being done, that is to say, differences in doctrine. Develop- 
ment took place, and the old was sometimes allowed to remain alongside 
the new. Thus the liturgy of Sarapion reveals a double tradition with 
regard to the consecration. This is apparently effected through the Invoca- 
tion of the Logos, or Word,? but the elements are also said to be ‘likenesses’ 
(duowpara) of the body and blood of Christ because the recital of the 
Institution Narrative identifies the Church’s action with that of her Lord 
at the Last Supper. Similarly, the offering of the likeness of the body and of 
the blood is an offering of ‘the likeness of the death’ of Christ. On the other 
hand, in Cyril of Alexandria’s time both in Egypt and at Jerusalem the 
sacrifice offered was still often spoken of as the unbloody sacrifice of bread 
and wine.® In the West also there were divergences of belief, though there 
was perhaps less variation in liturgical practice. Justin Martyr stressed the 
aspect of thanksgiving. ‘Le fait de rendre grace (edyapioreiv) est a ses 
yeux l’acte capital de cette commémoration liturgique.’* Irenaeus did not 
connect the Eucharist with Christ’s Passion,’ but for Cyprian the Passion is 
‘pour ainsi dire un tout qui comprend la céne’.* Irenaeus had already 


1Cf. J. H. Srawley, The Early History of the Liturgy, Cambridge 2nd ed. 1947; Dom 
Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy. 

2 Cf. the Invocation of the Holy Spirit upon the elements in the Jerusalem Rite in 
Cyril’s time. On the interpolation of an Epiklesis into the Anaphora of the Apostolic 
Tradition of Hippolytus see E. C. Ratcliff in this JouRNAL, i. 29-36, 125-34. 

* On these divergent traditions see further E. C. Ratcliff, ‘Christian Worship and 
Liturgy’ in The Study of Theology, ed. K. E. Kirk, London 1939, 490 ff. 

* P. Batiffol, Etudes d’ Histoire et de Théologie Positive, 2me série: L’ Eucharistie, la Présence 
réelle et la Transsubstantiation, Paris 1905, 144. 

5 Ibid., 163. 

* Ibid., 230. 
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employed realist language in speaking of the eucharistic presence. Cyprian 
stressed the holiness of the bread and wine, as well as deepening the con- 
cept of sacrifice in connexion with the Eucharist. Thus there was no one 
universal primitive rite which was everywhere the same: no more was 
there one well-defined corpus of eucharistic doctrine which was everywhere 
proclaimed. 

Through the writings of all these early Fathers, however, there seem to 
run two particular lines of thought which persist when others have been 
abandoned. On the one hand, there is a growing tendency to speak of the 
bread and wine which have been consecrated ‘by the word of prayer which 
is from Him’ (&’ edyfs Adyou rod map’ adrod) as ‘both flesh and blood of 
that Jesus who was made flesh’ (Justin, Apol. 66). Irenaeus refers to the 
‘bread over which the thanksgiving has been said’ as the ‘body of the Lord’ 
and the ‘cup of his blood’ (Ado. Haer., iv. 18. 4). Tertullian simply calls the 
Eucharist ‘the body of the Lord’ (De orat. 19; de idol. 7). On the other hand, 
there is frequent reference to it as the sign and pledge of the unity of the 
body which is composed of the members of the Christian Church. M. de 
Lubac has rightly observed that in the thought of Augustine and his im- 
mediate disciples ‘pour demeurer dans ce corps du Christ qu’est la sainte 
Eglise, on doit participer en toute vérité, par le sacrement, 4 un premier 
corps du Christ’. There is, nevertheless, a sense in which the Church is 
the body of Christ and so may be thought of as symbolized in the bread 
and wine. In this realm of mystic symbolism it becomes more natural to 
speak of the consecrated elements as a figura or similitudo of Christ’s actual 
body. Thus, the same Tertullian who describes the Eucharist without 
qualification as ‘the body of the Lord’ speaks elsewhere of the Lord’s ‘call- 
ing bread his body, in order that henceforth you may understand him to 
have given the figure (figuram) of his body to the bread’.? Or again, he 
says, ‘having taken the bread and given it to his disciples, he made it his 
body, saying “This is my body”, that is “‘a figure of my body’”’.* Much 
discussion has taken place about the precise meaning of figura in Tertul- 
lian’s eucharistic terminology. D’Alés maintained that his use of the word 
‘n’exclut nullement la réalité’; that Tertullian recognized in the Eucharist 
the verity of Christ’s body. Macdonald, following Riickert, considered Ter- 
tullian’s meaning to be that every figure indicates an actuality, but that the 
figure and the actuality which it represents are never present together.*® 


1 Henri de Lubac, Corpus Mysticum: l’Eucharistie et ?Eglise au Moyen Age, 2nd ed. 
Paris 1949, 24. 

2 Adv. Marc., iii. 19; C.S.E.L., xlvii. 408: sic enim dominus in euangelio quoque 
uestro reuelauit, panem corpus suum appellans, ut et hinc iam eum intellegas corporis 
sui figuram pani dedisse, cuius retro corpus in panem prophetes figurauit, ipso domino 
hoc sacramentum postea interpretaturo. 

3 Ibid., iv. 40; C.S.E.L., xlvii. 559: acceptum panem et distributum discipulis corpus 
suum illum fecit hoc est corpus meum dicendo, id est ‘figura corporis mei’. 

4A. D’Alés, La Théologie de Tertullien, Paris 1905, 360. 

5 A. J. Macdonald, The Evangelical Doctrine of Holy Communion, Cambridge 1930, 60. 
Contrast C. H. Turner’s Note on ‘ “Figura Corporis Mei” in Tertullian’, 7.7.S., vii 
(1906), 595-7- 
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This leaves out of account, however, such a phrase as ‘the flesh feeds on 
the body and blood of Christ, that the soul also may be fed from God’.* 
It is evident that both realism and symbolism are to be found in Ter- 
tullian, and the last quotation cannot be dismissed as simply an instance 
of vivid imagery employed by an old rhetor which has no true place in 
his thought.? A more balanced interpretation is to be found in Batiffol’s 
summing up of Tertullian’s position. ‘Le pain qui parait a nos sens’, he 
says,® ‘est une figure du corps, mais a ce signe symbolique est associée une 
réalité insaisissable, qui opére efficacement, et qui permet de dire que le 
fidéle est dans son 4me “engraissé” par Dieu, nourri de la chair et du sang 
du Christ.’ Or, as Swete‘ expressed it, Tertullian seems to have been satis- 
fied with a virtual identification of the Eucharist with the body and blood 
of Christ: the bread and cup are figures, although not bare figures, since 
by Christ’s ordinance they are authorized and effective representations of 
the realities which they symbolize. 

In like manner Cyprian speaks of a sign with which is associated a gift 
which comes by the Holy Spirit (Zp. Ixx. 2). On the other hand, in his 
famous answer to Caecilius he describes the wine in the chalice as the 
blood of Christ (Ep. lxiii. 2). The solution to this apparent contradiction 
seems to lie in the fact that for Cyprian, as for Tertullian, the symbolism 
concerns the sign while the realism concerns the supernatural invisible 
gift that the sign carries with it.5 But there can be no doubt that both the 
symbolism and the realism are there. 

However realist the language of some of these early Fathers may have 
been, it is not to be supposed that any theory of conversion is to be found 
in them. The idea of a sacramental change after consecration, that is to 
say, a conversion of the nature of the elements, entered the West through 
the writings of Ambrose. The liturgical evidence itself points to the fact 
that this notion was not primitive. For, in its earliest form, the Roman 
Canon ‘contained no petition for a consecration of the elements so as to 
become the Body and Blood. The elements were consecrated, i.e. became 
“the figure” of the Body and Blood in virtue of the celebrant imitating the 
acts and words of Christ. The alteration of Quam oblationem is perhaps due 
to the influence of Greek ideas which was marked in Rome during the fifth 
and sixth centuries. Greek influence can be perceived at Milan at the end 
of the fourth century in St. Ambrose’s view that consecration, i.e. con- 
version, of the elements is effected by the recital of the Words of Institu- 
tion. St. Ambrose’s theological ideas were largely Greek, and he appears 
to be imposing Greek notions of consecration in response to a petition upon 
a Latin prayer having a different genius. The Canon, it will be observed, 
is not explicit as to a moment of consecration, and falls short of expressing 


1Tert., De carnis resurr., 8; C.S.E.L., xlvii. 37: caro corpore et sanguine Christi 
uescitur, ut et anima de deo saginetur 

2 So Macdonald, loc. cit. 8 Batiffol, op. cit., 224. 

“H. B. Swete, ‘Eucharistic belief in the second and third centuries’ in 7.T.S., iii 
(1902), 173. ; 

5 Cf. Batiffol, op. cit., 232. 
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a doctrine of conversion’.! The moment of consecration only became of 
supreme importance later, especially from the twelfth century onwards, in 
connection with the desire to see the Host and the accompanying devotion 
paid to the Sacrament. 

The teaching of Augustine, to which the Reformers appealed so fre- 
quently, was a development of the North African tradition of Tertullian 
and Cyprian. The idea that the consecration was effected in virtue of the 
celebrant’s imitating the acts and words of Christ, which was expressed in 
the later Roman Canon, can be seen already in Cyprian. His belief that the 
Church alone has the Holy Spirit led him to claim that the Church alone 
administers valid sacraments. We may note, in passing, that in setting forth 
this claim he maintained that the unworthy do not partake of the body 
and blood of Christ when they partake of the consecrated elements,” and 
that he assimilated the sanctification of the bread and cup in the Eucharist 
to the sanctification of the water in Baptism and the oil in Confirmation.* 
But to return to his main point—if the Church alone administers a valid 
Eucharist it is in virtue of the fact that the priest acting in Christ’s stead 
imitates that which Christ did.4 Now Augustine does not seem to have in- 
herited Cyprian’s theory of the consecration: he reproduces instead the 
older view of Justin and Irenaeus that the consecration of the elements is 
effected by the operation of the Word.® But he works out more fully than 
Tertullian or Cyprian the symbolism of the visible sign and the super- 
natural invisible gift, and he asserts even more clearly than either of them 
that the body of Christ in the Eucharist is the sacrament or mystery of the 
unity of the Church. In the same sermon in which he speaks of the bread 
upon the altar sanctified by the Word of God as the body of Christ, 
Augustine says: 

‘If you have received well, you are what you have received; for 
the Apostle says “we many are one bread, one body”. . . . There is 
commended to you in that bread in what manner you ought to love 
unity. For was that bread made from one grain? Were there not 
many grains of wheat? But before they came together into bread, they 


were separate: through water they were joined.... You have been 
made the bread which is the body of Christ. And in like manner unity is 
signified.” 


This thought, which is fundamental in Augustine’s doctrine of the 


1 Ratcliff, in The Study of Theology, 442. 2 De lapsis, 25, 26; C.S.E.L., iii. 255-6. 

8 Ep. xx. 2; C.S.E.L., ili. 768. 

4 Ep. \xiii. 14; C.S.E.L., iii. 713: uice Christi. . . id quod Christus fecit imitatur. 

’ Augustine, Jn Joann. Tract., Ixxx. 3; P.L. xxxv. col. 1840: accedit verbum ad ele- 
mentum et fit sacramentum. Cf. Sermo, ccxxvii; P.L. xxxviii. 1099: sanctificatus per 
verbum Dei, corpus est Christi. . 

6 Sermo, ccxxvii; P.L., xxxviii. 1099-1100: Si bene accepistis, vos estis quod accepistis: 
apostolus enim dicit, Unus panis, unum corpus multi sumus. . . . Commendatur vobis in isto 
pane quomodo unitatem amare debeatis. Numquid enim panis ille de uno grano factus 
est? Nonne multa erant tritici grana? Sed antequam ad panem venirent, separata erant: 
per aquam coniuncta sunt. . . . Efficimini panis, quod est corpus Christi. Et ideo unitas 
quomodo significatur. 
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Eucharist, is developed at length in his homily on St. John’s Gospel. 
Cyprian had already expressed it in similar language, while the simile of 
the grains of corn brought together in one loaf is found earlier in the litur- 
gical section of the Didache (ix. 4) and again in the Anaphora of Sarapion 
(xiii. 3, 13) and that of the Dér-Balizeh papyrus.? Moreover, Cyprian had 
linked this conception of the unity of the Church with the idea of sacrifice. 
Since the Church does what the Lord did at the Last Supper, the eucharis- 
tic sacrifice is not a thanksgiving for the Passion: it is the Passion itself.‘ 
And the Church which is linked with him (for the water signifies the people 
while the wine with which it is mingled in the cup signifies the blood of 
Christ) is offered to God in the sacrifice of the Eucharist.’ The sacrifice is 
thus both an oblation of the Church and the ‘commemoratio Domini et 
Ppassionis eius’. 

For Augustine, as for Cyprian, the sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross 
was unique. “The flesh and blood of this sacrifice was promised before the 
coming of Christ by victims of resemblance; it was offered in very truth in 
the passion of Christ; it is celebrated after the ascension of Christ by a 
sacrament of remembrance.” There is in Augustine no thought of any 
repetition of the sacrifice once made on Calvary. What the Church offers 
in the Eucharist is a ‘sacramentum memoriae’. In this supreme act the 
Church of the redeemed partakes in his sacrifice as members of the body 
of which he is the Head. In so doing it shows forth the Lord’s death until 
he come. Thus he is able to say: ‘this is the sacrifice of Christians—we who 
are many are one body in Christ.’? Augustine speaks also of a sacrifice of 
praise (Enarr. in Psalm. cii. 4) and of thanksgiving (De spirit. et lit. xviii; 
Serm. ccxxvii), but all this is subsidiary to his conviction that reception of 
communion is part of the eucharistic sacrificial action. Having contrasted 
the sacrifices offered under the Old Law with ‘these which are celebrated 
among us that we may be united to God (adhaereamus Deo)’ he says ‘the 

1 In Foann. Tract. xxvi. 13, 15; P.L. xxxv. 1612-14. Cf. Sermo lvii. 7; P.L. xxxviii. 389: 
ccxxix; P.L. xxxviil. 1103: cclxxii; P.L. xxxviii. 1247. 

2 Cyprian, £p. lxiii. 13; C.S.E.L., iii. 711. 

* Text printed in C. H. Roberts and Dom B. Capelle, An Early Euchologion, Louvain 
1949, 26; commentary, ibid., 45 f. 

4 Ep. \xiii. 17; C.S.E.L., iii. 714: passio est enim Domini sacrificium quod offerimus. 
Cf. Ratcliff, op. cit., 429. See also Tert., De orat. xiv; C.S.E.L., xx. 189. 

5 Ep. Ixiii. 13; C.S.E.L., iii. 711. 

® Augustine, Contra Faustum xx. 21; C.S.E.L., xxv. 564: huius sacrificii caro et sanguis 
ante aduentum Christi per uictimas similitudinum promittebatur, in passione Christi per 
ipsam ueritatem reddebatur, post ascensum Christi per sacramentum memoriae cele- 
bratur. 

7 De civit. dei, x. 6; C.S.E.L., xl (Pars i), 456: hoc est sacrificium Christianorum— 
multi unum corpus in Christo. Dom Gregory Dix (Shape of the Liturgy, 241, n. 2) regards this 
as ‘a somewhat obscure passage’ in which ‘Augustine, exceptionally, associates the act of 
communion with the sacrificial action’, and he adds the extraordinary statement that ‘he 
elsewhere makes it clear (e.g., ibid., xxii. 10) that it cannot strictly be a part of it’. There 
is no mention whatsoever of the act of communion in De civ. dei, xxii. 10, which is con- 
cerned with rebutting the charge that the Christian priest offers sacrifice to the martyrs. 
The passage (C.S.E.L., xl (Pars ii), 614) runs thus: Deo quippe, non ipsis sacrificat, 
quamuis in memoria sacrificet eorum, quia Dei sacerdos est, non illorum. Ipsum uero 
sacrificium corpus est Christi, quod non offertur ipsis, quia hoc sunt et ipsi. 
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sacrifice therefore is a visible sacrament, that is a sacred sign, of an in- 
visible sacrifice’.1 And ‘Christians celebrate the memorial of the same 
accomplished sacrifice [of Christ] by the most holy offering and partaking 
of the body and blood of Christ’ .? 

The Eucharist is, therefore, perfected by the use of the faithful rather 
than by the consecration of the matter as the later theory maintained. He 
thus sets the Eucharist on all fours with Baptism. Indeed, it has been re- 
marked that Augustine, like Cyprian, uses similar language in speaking of 
Baptism and the Eucharist, even mentioning them in the same breath 
(contra Faustum xix. 14; contra lit. Pet. ii. 47; de bapt.c.Don. v. 20) and 
employing the same technical terms (sacramentum—res sacramenti, sig- 
num visibile—invisibilis gratia) in connection with both.* Both were or- 
dained by Christ as the means of incorporation into the fellowship of his 
body, which is the Church. That is why only those who have become 
members of the Church by Baptism are permitted to share in the Euchar- 
ist. The Eucharist is related to the Church as the cause to the effect, the 
means to the end,‘ and in order to live in this body of Christ which is the 
Church the soul must be nourished by the life of Christ. Incorporation into 
that life of Christ is achieved through Baptism: continued living ‘in Christ’ 
is the effect of the Eucharist.5 Yet in both cases the union is not so much 
the union of the individual with Christ as of individuals together united in, 
or into Christ. 

Then again, the idea of the union of Christians ‘in Christ’ leads not 
only to the thought that the communion-sacrifice is perfected in use, rather 
than by consecration, but also to the belief that in some sense the com- 
municants participate in Christ’s sacrificial act. Incorporation into the life 
of Christ involves both the self-oblation of the Church and the memorial, 
remembrance, commemoration of the sacrifice once ‘offered in very truth’ 
by Christ in his Passion. Dix has made much of the fact that the English 
words ‘memorial’, ‘remembrance’, etc., have for us a connotation of a 
purely mental and subjective recollection of something in fact absent.* He 
argues that the Greek anamnesis has, on the contrary, the sense of bringing 
before God something which has happened in the past in such a way that 


1 Tbid., x. 5; op. cit., 452: sacrificium ergo uisibile inuisibilis sacrificii sacramentum, 
id est sacrum signum est. 

® Contra Faustum, xx. 18; C.S.E.L., xxv. 559: unde iam Christiani peracti eiusdem 
sacrificii memoriam celebrant sacrosancta oblatione et participatione corporis et san- 
guinis Christi. 

8 Karl Adam, ‘Die Eucharistielehre des hl. Augustin’ in Forschungen zur Christlichen 
Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte (ed. A. Ehrhard and J. P. Kirsch), Band 8, Paderborn 1908, 
146, where he asserts: seine Betrachtungsweise der Taufe zumal unterscheidet er weder 
ausdriicklich noch auch nur andeutend von jener der Eucharistie. 

4 Cf. Henri de Lubac, Corpus Mysticum, 23. 

5 So Adam, op. cit., 147: gibt die Taufe eine Eingliederung in den Leib Christi, so 
die Eucharistie ein Einleben, Einwohnen, ein Verbundensein mit ihm. 

® See the note ‘Anamnesis’ in G. Dix, The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradition of St. 
Hippolytus of Rome, London 1937, 73 f.; cf. his Shape of the Liturgy, 243. The implications of 
this statement are worked out in quite a different connection in Shape of the Liturgy, 
648 ff.;C.Q.R., cxlv. 163 ff.; cxlvi. 44 ff. 
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‘its consequences take effect in the present’.! Even so, it is the ‘consequences’ 
which ‘take effect’ in the present, not the past event which is re-enacted or 
repeated (cf. 1 Kings xvii. 18; Num. v. 15, cited by Dix). Moreover, 
anamnesis is not invariably used in the God-ward connotation. Swete noted 
that Origen uses it in this Levitical sense, as a memorial before God, in 
Hom. in Lev. xiii. 3, yet in the next chapter but one of the same homily 
(xiii. 5) he ‘interprets the word in the sense of a memorial which recalls the 
past to the recollection of men’.? It is probable that the early Fathers were 
not greatly concerned to distinguish between these two connotations. 
Accepting Brightman’s conclusion that the Catholic Pascha was the com- 
memoration of both the Passion and the Resurrection, i.e. the commem- 
oration of the Redemption,’ Dix himself points out that in the eucharistic 
theology of Hippolytus, ‘the Eucharist is the anamnesis of the Deliverance 
from the devil as the Jewish Passover Lamb was the anamnesis of the 
Deliverance from Egyptian oppression. Both are in intention sacrifices of 
the People of God, renewing the communion and the convenant-relation 
set up by God with His chosen People.’ The important thing in both is 
the renewal of the convenant relationship through participation in the 
sacrifice. The element of anamnesis in the Jewish Passover has always con- 
sisted in ‘reminding’ both God and the participants of a divine action at a 
point in history which has established between them a new relationship 
that extends into the present. If the analogy with the Eucharist holds good, 
Augustine’s sacramenium memoriae must also be taken in this double sense. 

It has to be remembered that in the whole ancient tradition of the 
Church, in what de Lubac has called the ‘zone scripturaire’, the connex- 
ion between the two Testaments was a fundamental category of thought.® 
‘Comme les sacrifices de la Loi ancienne étaient des annonces sym- 
boliques, l’Eucharistie tout entiére, culte de la Loi nouvelle, est un “sacre- 
ment de mémoire’’.’"* Here we are in the realm of typology where the 
‘antitype’ always presupposes the ‘type’, just as the éransformatio presupposes 
a praeformatio, and if we are to understand it we must go back behind the 
point of view of later eucharistic theology; we must substitute for the cate- 
gory of essence (or quiddity) the category of history.? Undoubtedly the 
word avrirumos (antitupos) is used in the New Testament and in the early 
Fathers in the sense of ‘image’, ‘imprint’, ‘copy’ or ‘symbol’. But there is 
another sense in which the Fathers constantly use it, viz. to contrast the 
carnal sacrifices of the ancient law and the spiritual sacrifice of the 
Church. The relationship expressed in ‘antitypes’, then, is neither the rela- 
tionship of what would later be described as that of the ‘species’ to the 


1 Apostolic Tradition, loc. cit. * F.T.S., iii (1902), 165-6. 

3 F.T.S., xxv (1924), 268-9. 

“ Op. cit., 75. For the text of the anamnesis in the various liturgies see H. Lietzmann, 
Messe und Herrenmahl, Bonn 1926, 50-68. 

5 Corpus Mysticum, 77. 

* Op. cit., 71. He cites our passage from Aug., Contra Faustum xx. 21. 

7 See de Lubac’s Note B, ‘Sur l’Eucharistie “‘antitype” ’, op. cit., 351 ff. In what 
follows the writer is greatly indebted to this valuable Note. 
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reality hidden under the ‘species’, nor the relationship of this reality 
(whatever it may be) to the body of Christ considered in itself, in its sub- 
stance. It is rather the relationship of the complete Eucharist (action and 
thing, rite and mystic reality) to the body of Christ that was sacrificed on 
the Cross as well as to the prefigurative sacrifices, be they the Mosaic 
sacrifices or the sacrifice ef Melchisedech. Thus Augustine speaks of the 
Eucharist as corporis sacrificium! and declares, as we have seen, that ‘the flesh 
and blood of this sacrifice was promised before the coming of Christ by 
victims of resemblance (per victimas similitudinum): it was offered in very 
truth in the passion of Christ: it is celebrated after the ascension of Christ 
by a sacrament of remembrance (per sacramentum memoriae)’.? It thus ‘repre- 
sents’ and ‘refigures’ that which the ancient sacrifices ‘present’ and ‘pre- 
figure’. The same mystery ‘prefigured’ in the bread offered by Melchise- 
dech is now ‘transformed’? in the bread offered by the Church.‘ But just 
as this ancient tradition knows nothing of any repetition of the sacrifice 
made by Christ in his Passion, so it knows nothing of a transformation of 
the eucharistic elements into the historical body and blood of Christ by 
metabolism, or conversion of their essence. 

In what sense, then, does Augustine consider the consecrated elements 
to be the body and blood of Christ? It has been suggested, on the one hand, 
that Augustine held a theory of the real presence of Christ’s historical 
body in the elements.* This suggestion rests upon a forced and literal inter- 
pretation of Augustine’s comments on two verses in the book of Psalms.® 
But his reference to John vi. 63 in the first of these passages and the intro- 
duction of the reservation quodam modo in the second (Enarr. in Ps. xxxiii. 
1, 2) show that his thought here harmonizes with his general teaching that 
the presence is according to a mode which he calls praesentiam spiritalem. 
On the other hand, Augustine’s thought both here and elsewhere has been 
described as pure symbolism.? We must consider what is involved in this 
estimate of his teaching. It is admitted on all sides that Augustine uses 
sacramenium as a synonym for signum’ and that the res is distinct from the 
signum.® Macdonald regards this distinction as Augustine’s great contribu- 
tion to sacramental doctrine, but sees a weakness here in that ‘it leaves the 
way open for the realist interpretation of “‘the thing of the sacrament” as 


1 Contra adversarios legis et prophet. i. 38; P.L. xlii. 626. 2 See above, 28, n. 6. 

3 On the meaning of this word see C. L. Feltoe, ‘A study of some eucharistic phrases 
in the West’ in 7.7.S., xi (1910), 575 ff.; and Martin Rule, ‘ ‘““Transformare”’ and 
‘“*Transformatio” ’, ibid., xii(1911), 413 ff. 

4 The word ‘transformare’ (‘transformatio’) does not occur in Augustine in connex- 
ion with the Eucharist. It is to be found in the Missale Gothicum, the Missale Gallicanum 
Vetus, the Missale Francorum and other books representative of the old Gallican rite. 

5 See, for example, Schanz, ‘Die Lehre des Augustinus iiber die Eucharistie’ in 
Theologische Quartalschrift, 1896, 79-115; Portalié, ‘Augustin’ in Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique, t. i (Paris 1903), 2418-24. 

* Enarr. in Ps. xcviii. 9; P.L. xxxvi. 1264-5: ibid., xxxiii. 1, 10; P.L. xxxvi. 306 

? See, for example, F. Loofs, ‘Abendmahl’ in Hauck-Herzog, Realencyklopaédie, 3rd 
ed., ii. 61-3: A. J. Macdonald in The Evang. Doct. of Holy Communion, 71-9. 

8 De civit. dei, x. 5. The Latin is given at p. 29, n. 1, above. 

® Macdonald, op. cit., 77; Batiffol, op. cit., 246. 
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an unseen reality’.1 He takes comfort, however, from the fact that Augus- 
tine himself explains the spiritual significance of the res sacramenti as virtus 
sacramenti (In Joann. Tract. xxvi. 11), which is further defined as grace.* 
Grace is not consumed by the teeth (Jn Joann. Tract. xxvii. 3), and so the 
conclusion is reached that the terms ‘body’ and ‘blood’ in the Augustinian 
sacramental theory signify virtue or grace, that is to say, the power which 
sustains piety, the grace which illuminates and nourishes the soul.* But 
this explanation ignores the vital relationship which exists between the res 
and the stgnum. Zwingli understood the words ‘Hoc est corpus meum’ in 
the sense that the bread and wine are symbolic pictures of something to 
which they are not essentially related. For him they were reminders of 
Calvary, not vehicles through which the divine life is mediated. The 
radical symbolism of Loofs, Harnack and Macdonald does not necessarily 
involve this understanding of the matter, but it does not preclude it. It is 
otherwise with the symbolism of Augustine himself. 

Augustine certainly held that the res sacramenti is distinct from the 
sacramentum, or signum. But he held that a sign is only a sign in that it causes 
us to think of that which it signifies, thanks to a certain similitude between 
the sign and the thing signified. It is this similitude which justifies our 
giving to the sign the name of the thing signified.’ Thus baptism is called 
faith, the bread is called the body of Christ and the wine is called His 
blood; but the water is not faith, the bread is not Christ’s flesh and the 
wine is not His blood in an absolute sense. In the Eucharist, indeed, there 
is that which we see and that which we believe,* that which strikes the 
senses and that which is a pure object of faith. If we remain in the order 
of the visible, the bread evokes the idea of bodily food secundum quemdam 
modum, and so we can say that the bread is the body secundum quemdam 
modum. ‘Le language d’Augustin est, pris ainsi, d’une clarté parfaite, car il 
est dans l’ordre du sacramentum, c’est-a-dire du visible’ .? To deduce from this 
language a pure symbolism such as Loofs deduces is, however, as Batiffol 
remarks, to annihilate the distinction which Augustine himself makes be- 
tween that which is seen and that which is believed, between the sign and 
the res of which the sign is the vehicle. Batiffol thus concludes that: 


‘le pain est pour saint Augustine un signe, un signe figuratif et com- 
mémoratif: la synonymie est a peu prés certaine, au III® siécle et au IV® 


1 Ibid., 78. 2 Enarr. in Ps. |xxvii. 2: gratia sacramentorum virtus est. 

3 Macdonald, loc. cit. 

*C. C. Richardson, Zwingli and Cranmer on the Eucharist: Cranmer dixit et contradixit, 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Illinois 1949, 18 and 16 n. 35, where a useful 
catena of passages from Zwingli is given. 

5 Ep. xcviii. 9; C.S.E.L. xxxiv. 531: Si enim sacramenta quandam similitudinem 
rerum earum, quarum sacramenta sunt, non haberent, omnino sacramenta non essent. 
Ex hac autem similitudine plerumque iam ipsarum rerum nomina accipiunt. Sicut ergo 
secundum quendam modum sacramentum corporis Christi corpus Christi est, sacra- 
mentum sanguinis Christi sanguis Christi est, ita sacramentum fidei fides est. 

® Sermo cclxxii; P.L. xxxviii. 1247: aliud videtur, aliud intelligitur. Cf. De Doct. Christ. 
ii. 1; P.L. xxxiv. 35: ili. 13; P.L. xxxiv. 71. 

7 Batiffol, op. cit., 247. 
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entre le mot sacramentum tel que l’entend Augustin, et les mots figura, 
avrituTov, ovpBorov, duoiwpa. Le pain est sacramentum corporis comme il est 
dyrirumov owparos, non un signe vide, mais un signe visible auquel est lié 
un don invisible, réel, pur objet de foi, non crée par la foi.” 


There is no doubt that Augustine thought of the res as being conveyed 
by and through the signum, and thus associated with it secundum praesentiam 
spiritalem, but there is no evidence that he held it to be attached to it in any 
localized manner. The gift is ‘the bread which cometh down from heaven’: 

‘ «This is the Bread that cometh down from heaven, that whoso eateth 
thereof may not die.”” But that which pertains to the virtue of the sacra- 
ment, not that which pertains to the visible sacrament: he that eateth in- 
wardly, not outwardly; he that eateth in the heart, not he that presseth 
with his teeth.”® 


This is expounded even more clearly a little later in the same homily: 


‘This, then, is the eating of that meat and the drinking of that drink: 
to dwell in Christ and to have Christ dwelling in him.” 


Thus we are brought back once more to the idea of the body of Christ in 
the Eucharist as the sacrament or mystery of the unity of the Church. 

It should also be noted that Augustine has a good deal to say about the 
necessity of faith for a true ‘spiritual eating’ of Christ’s body, that is a real 
union between the believer and Christ. ‘Believe and thou hast eaten.” But 
just as faith is not restricted to the duration of the celebration of the Euchar- 
ist so the res sacramenti is not confined to the sacramentum, or sign. Thus, in 
commenting on Jn. vi. 49-50 Augustine can speak of the manna and the 
eucharistic bread in these terms: 

‘those were sacraments: in signs they are diverse: in the thing which is 
signified they are alike.’® 

For the sake of convenience we may now briefly sum up the leading 
ideas in this realist-symbolism of Augustine: 

(a) The consecration of the bread and wine is effected through the 
operation of the Word in virtue of the fact that the priest, acting in Christ's 
stead, imitates the actions and uses the words of Christ at the Last Supper. 

(5) The sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross is unique, but since the 
Church is linked with Him the eucharistic sacrifice is both a self-oblation 
of the Church and a commemoratio of the Passion itself. The eucharistic 
sacrifice involves both oblation and reception of the body and blood of 
Christ. 

1 Tbid., 252. 

2 In Foann. Tract. xxvi. 12; P.L. xxxv. 1612: Hic est panis de coelo descendens, ut si quis 
manducaverit ex ipso, non moriatur. Sed quod pertinet ad virtutem sacramenti, non quod 
pertinet ad visibile sacramentum: qui manducat intus, non foris; qui manducat in corde, 
non qui premit dente, 

3 Ibid., xxvi. 18; P.L. xxxv. 1614: Hoc est ergo manducare illam escam, et illum 
bibere potum, in Christo manere et illum manentem in se habere. 

* Ibid., xxv. 12; P.L. xxxv. 1602: crede et manducasti. 


5 In Joann. Tract. xxvi. 12; P.L. xxxv. 1612: sacramenta illa fuerunt: in signis diversa 
sunt: in re quae significatur paria sunt. 
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(c) The ‘sign’ (signum) is to be distinguished from the ‘thing of the 
sacrament’ (res sacramenti). But the ‘sign’ can only be called a sign because 
it bears a certain similitude to the ‘thing’: the former is an object of sense, 
the latter a pure object of faith. Thus the bread and wine (objects of sense) 
may be called the body and blood of Christ (an object of faith) because 
the ‘thing of the sacrament’, viz. Christ’s body and blood, is associated 
with the ‘sign’, after a spiritual presence, and is actually partaken by the 
worthy receiver of the visible sign. 

(d) This ‘spiritual eating’ of Christ’s body consists in a real union be- 
tween the believer and Christ. It is achieved by an inward eating in the 
heart of the invisible ‘thing of the sacrament’ (sometimes called the ‘virtue 
of the sacrament’ or ‘grace’), and not by the oral manducation of the 
visible ‘sign’. Under the Old Testament dispensation God appointed other 
‘signs’, e.g. the manna in the wilderness, but the ‘thing’ signified was the 
same. 

(e) Faith is an essential pre-requisite of true ‘spiritual eating’ of 
Christ’s body. Therefore the wicked do not partake of the ‘thing’ when 
they receive the ‘sign’ or sacrament. 


Meanwhile, another tradition of eucharistic belief began to enter the 
West through the teaching of Ambrose. We have seen that Justin, Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Cyprian and Augustine himself from time to time used what is 
termed ‘realist’ language in speaking of the sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ. Cyril of Jerusalem and the Cappadocian Fathers, how- 
ever, developed a doctrine of the change of the elements into the body and 
blood by actual metabolism, that is to say, change of nature or essence. 
Thus Ambrose introduced into the language of the Western Church the 
expression naturam convertere or mutare. His language is quite clear: 


‘But if a human blessing was sufficiently powerful to change nature, 
what are we to say of the divine consecration itself where the very words 
of the Lord and Saviour operate? For that sacrament which thou receivest 
is consecrated by the word of Christ. But if the word of Elijah was suffi- 
ciently powerful to cause fire to come down from heaven [1 Kings xix. 38], 
will not the word of Christ be powerful enough to change the characters of 
the elements?’! 


To change the nature (naturam convertere), then, is to change the characters 
(species) of the eucharistic elements, and the miracle of the conversion is 
further defined in what follows: 


‘cannot the word of Christ, then, which was able to make out of nothing 
that which was not,? change those things which are into what they were 


1 Ambrose, De myst. 52: P.L. xvi. 423-4: Quod si tantum valuit humana benedicto 
ut naturam converteret, quid dicimus de ipsa consecratione divina, ubi verba ipsa 
domini Salvatoris operantur? Nam sacramentum istud quod accipis Christi sermone 
conficitur. Quod si tantum valuit sermo Eliae ut ignem de caelo deponeret, non valebit 
Christi sermo ut species mutet elementorum? 

* A reference to the Creation—ipse mandavit et creata sunt (Ps. cxlviii. 5). 
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not? For it is not a less matter to give new natures to things than to change 
their natures.” 


It is, moreover, Christ’s historical body that is brought into a new relation- 
ship to the elements, for he goes on: 


‘and this body which we consecrate is that which was born of the Virgin 
. .. it was certainly the true flesh of Christ which was crucified, which was 
buried: truly therefore it is a sacrament of that flesh. . . . The Lord Jesus 
himself proclaims, This is my body. Before the blessing of the heavenly 
words another kind of thing (species) is named; after consecration the body 
is signified. He himself speaks of his blood. Before consecration it is called 
another thing; after consecration it is named “blood”’.’? 


Ambrose still uses the old terms sacramentum and significatur, but elsewhere 
he describes the sacramenta as being ‘transfigured into the flesh and blood 
through the mystery of the holy prayer,’* thus identifying the signum and 
the res in a manner which cannot be found in Augustine. The doctrine of 
transubstantiation is not expressed here, but the seeds of that doctrine 
which was afterwards developed in the writings of Paschasius, Alger of 
Liege, Hildebert of Lavardin and formally adopted by the Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215), are already sown. It must be noted, however, that Am- 
brose carefully guards against a materialistic interpretation of his teaching 
by insisting that the eucharistic food is of a spiritual character: 


‘In that sacrament is Christ, because it is the body of Christ; therefore 
it is not bodily food, but spiritual. Whence also the Apostle says of the 
type of it that our fathers ate spiritual meat and drank spiritual drink. For the 
body of God is a spiritual body; the body of Christ is the body of a divine 
Spirit, because Christ is Spirit as we read, The spirit before our face is Christ 
the Lord [Lam. iv. 20].”4 


We have already briefly considered the use of ‘type’ and ‘anti-type’ 
in these early Fathers and have noted how Augustine likewise spoke of 
spiritual eating and drinking in the Eucharist. But Ambrose and Augus- 
tine did not think of this ‘spiritual eating’ in quite the same way. Augustine 


1 De myst. 52; P.L. xvi. 424: sermo ergo Christi qui potuit ex nihilo facere quod non 
erat, non potest ea quae sunt in id mutare quod non erant? Non enim minus est novas 
rebus dare quam mutare naturas. 

2 Ibid., 53-4; P.L. xvi. 424: et hoc quod conficimus corpus ex virgine est .. . vera 
utique caro Christi quae crucifixa est, quae sepulta est: vere ergo carnis illius sacra- 
mentum est... . Ipse clamat Dominus Iesus: Hoc est corpus meum. Ante benedictionem 
verborum caelestium alia species nominatur, post consecrationem corpus significatur. 
Ipse dicit sanguinem suum. Ante consecrationem aliud dicitur, post consecrationem 
sanguis nuncupatur. 

3 De fide iv. 10; P.L. xvi. 667: nos autem quotiescumque sacramenta sumimus, quae 
per sacrae orationis mysterium in carnem transfigurantur et sanguinem, mortem Domini 
annuntiamus. 

4 De myst. 58; P.L. xvi. 426: In illo sacramento Christus est: quia corpus est Christi: 
non ergo corporalis esca, sed spiritalis est. Unde et Apostolus de typo ejus ait: Quia patres 
nostri escam spiritalem manducaverunt, et potum spiritalem biberunt: corpus enim Dei corpus est 
spiritale: corpus Christi corpus est divini Spiritus; quia Spiritus Christus, ut legimus: 
Spiritus ante faciem nostram Christus Dominus. 
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meant by it a real partaking of Christ mystically and sacramentally 
present to the worthy receiver—not merely in the worthy receiver as the 
result of his subjective faith, but objectively associated with the outward 
‘signs’-—and received in the heart simultaneously with the oral manduca- 
tion of the visible ‘signs’. For Ambrose, Christ was spiritually present in the 
actual bread and wine, which cease to be bread and wine after consecra- 
tion and are transfigured into the body and blood of Christ, so that the 
‘thing signified’ is not thought of as being associated with the ‘sign’: they 
are identical, and oral manducation and ‘spiritual eating’ are synonymous 
terms. Ambrose, in common with Augustine, regards the consecration of 
the elements as being effected through the operation of the Word of Christ. 
‘This bread He gave to the Apostles that they might divide it to the people 
of believers, and even today he gives to us that which He as priest daily 
consecrates with his own words.’* But there is no parallel in Ambrose 
to Augustine’s “Believe and thou hast eaten (crede et manducasit)’. He 
regards the bread and wine after consecration as transfigured into the 
actual historical body and blood of Christ, born of the Virgin, ‘wherein is 
the remission of sins.’* Ambrose cannot be charged, however, with holding 
a doctrine of carnal eating, for he quickly adds, ‘Receive beforehand the 
Lord Jesus in the guest chamber of thy mind: where his body is, there 
Christ is. When the adversary sees thy guest chamber occupied by the 
brightness of the celestial Presence, he will know that the place of his 
temptation is blocked through Christ.”4 

For Ambrose, then, the sacrament is perfected by consecration rather 
than by use so that he can speak of adoring ‘the flesh of Christ in the mys- 
teries’.° In regard to the sacrifice, too, he is more realist than Augustine. 
While he repeats the traditional interpretation of the Old Testament sacri- 
fices as offered in umbra, in figura, in typo, in praefiguratione, compared with the 
sacrifice which Christ offered in his Passion in veritate, he goes further than 
Augustine in speaking of the sacrifice of the Eucharist. The idea of the self- 
oblation of the Church is not absent from his teaching but it receives far 
less prominence than it does in Augustine. For Ambrose thinks not so much 
of the Church’s offering of itself in union with Christ: he thinks, rather, of 
the priest who offers the sacrifice of Christ present in the Host, on behalf of 
the people: 

1 Explanatio psalmi xxxviii, 25; C.S.E.L. Ixiv. 203 (P.L. xiv. 1102), etsi nunc Christus 
non uidetur offerre, tamen ipse offertur in terris, quia Christi corpus offertur, immo ipse 
offere manifestatur in nobis, cuius sermo sanctificat sacrificium quod offertur. 

2 Ambrose, De patriarchis, 9 (38); C.S.E.L. xxxii. 146 f. (P.L. xiv. 719): hunc panem 
dedit apostolis, ut diuiderent populo credentium, et hodieque dat nobis eum, quem ipse 
sacerdos cotidie consecrat suis uerbis. 

8 Expos. psalmi cxviii, viii. 48; C.S.E.L. Ixii. 180 (P.L. xv. 1384): ut corpus edas 
Domini Iesu, in quo remissio est peccatorum. 

‘Tbid.: suscipe ante dominum Iesum tuae mentis hospitio: ubi corpus eius, ibi 
Christus est. Cum hospitium tuum aduersarius uiderit occupatum caelestis fulgore prae- 
sentiae, intelleget locum temptamentis suis interclusum esse per Christum. 

5 De Spiritu iii. 79; P.L. xvi. 829: caro Christi quam hodieque in mysteriis adoramus. 


Cf. De Incarnat. 75; P.L. xvi. 873: numquid cum et divinitatem eius adoramus et carnem, 
Christum dividimus? 
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SACRAMENT AND SACRIFICE IN THE EARLY FATHERS 


‘Now has the shadow of night and of Jewish darkness passed away, and 
the day of the Church has come. . . . We have seen the High Priest coming 
to us; we have seen and heard him offering for us his blood; we priests, as 
we are able, follow, that we may offer sacrifice for the people, though weak 
in our deserts yet honourable by our sacrifice.”? 


The sacrificial action in the Eucharist is, thus, separated from reception 
and communion in Ambrose in a manner not to be found in Cyprian and 
Augustine. The oblation by the priest for the people is linked with the 
heavenly High Priestly work of Christ in the following passage: 


‘Formerly a lamb was offered and a calf was offered; now Christ is 
offered. But he is offered as Man, as taking on himself suffering; and he 
offers himself as Priest, that he may forgive our sins; here in symbol, there 
in reality where as Advocate he intercedes for us with the Father.”? 


From this new emphasis upon the work of the priest in the Mass sprang 
both the theory that ‘the perfection of this sacrament is not in the use of the 
faithful but in the consecration of the matter’’ and the later medieval notion 
of the re-immolation of Christ at each Mass. Neither the fully-fledged doc- 
trine of transubstantiation nor the idea of re-immolation is present in the 
teaching of Ambrose himself, yet the realism which eventually gave rise to 
them both derives from him so far as the West is concerned. For the sake of 
convenience it may be called the Ambrosian tradition. But the Augustinian 
tradition did not die out. As Batiffol has remarked, ‘la dualité du courant 
augustinien et du courant ambrosien se maintint jusqua’ a l’époque de 
Charles le Chauve sans exciter l’inquiétude de personne.” Although it 
produced considerable ‘inquiétude’ after that time it survived both the 
decree of the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) on transubstantiation and 
the doctrinal and devotional developments of the later Middle Ages. The 
doctrinal Reformation in the sixteenth century was, indeed, not merely a 
reaction against the latter: it also included, in certain quarters, a revival of 
that part of the dual tradition of the Catholic Church of the first six cen- 
turies which had been largely forgotten during the intervening period. 
Moreover, the return to the Augustinian tradition was effected both in the 
fields of doctrine and worship. In the process much that was of value in 
the Ambrosian tradition was temporarily or permanently rejected. 


1 Expl. ps. xxxviii, 25; C.S.E.L. lxiv. 203 (P.L. xiv. 1102): sed iam discessit umbra 
noctis et caliginis Iudaeorum, dies appropinquauit ecclesiae . . . uidimus principem 
sacerdotum ad nos uenientem, uidimus et audiuimus offerentem pro nobis sanguinem 
suum. Sequimur ut possumus sacerdotes, ut offeramus pro populo sacrificium etsi infirmi 
merito tamen honorabiles sacrificio, ™ etsi nunc, etc. The continuation of this passage 
will be found at p. 36, n. 1, above. 

2 De officiis, i. 238; P. a xvi. 100-101: ante agnus offerebatur, offerebatur et vitulus, 
nunc Christus offertur; sed offertur quasi homo, quasi recipiens passionem; et offert 
se ipse quasi sacerdos, ut peccata nostri dimittat; hic in imagine, ibi in veritate, ubi apud 
Patrem pro nobis quasi advocatus intervenit. 

8 Cf. Aquinas, Summa, 1. q. lxxx. art. 12, ad 2. 

* Op. cit., 348. 
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Le Monothelisme chez les Maronites 
et les Melkites 


by MICHEL RAJJI 


Bibliothécaire-Archiviste du Patriarcat Maronite (Lebanon) 





e Monothélisme était-il particulier aux seuls anciens Maronites? 

C’était, jusqu’ici, opinion régnante tant en Orient qu’en Occident. 

Or deux textes monothélites, appartenant aux anciens Melkites, 

viennent de voir le jour et jettent une nouvelle lumiére sur cette question 
assez obscure. L’un fut révélé en 1945; nous allons faire connaitre l’autre. 

Le premier texte est signalé par le Rév. Dr Matthew Black, professeur 
a l'Université de Leeds. On doit a cet Orientaliste distingué l’édition, en 
1938, d’un ‘Rituale Melchitarum’ (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart). Il prépare, 
en ce moment, !’édition d’un autre manuscrit melkite, dont il a déja donné 
un apergu dans la Revue Studia Semitica et Orientalia, ii (1945), sous le titre: 
‘A Christian Palestinian Syriac Horologion.’ 

C’est dans cet Horologion melkite, écrit au xii®s., que figure, dans un 
hymne a la Mére de Dieu (Theotokion), un texte nettement monothélite. 
Dans son article, le Dr Black donne le texte grec de l’hymne, tel qu’il 
figure dans le livre Paracletike des éditions actuellement regues; il n’a rien 
de monothélite. 

A cété du texte grec, nous lisons la traduction en anglais du texte syri- 
aque de l’Horologion. II] porte, en parlant du Verbe: ‘Begotten of the Father 
... dwelt in thy pure womb, being known by two natures and with one will 
perfected.’ Les termes syriaques ne sont pas reproduits dans |’Article. Le 
Rév. Dr Black nous les a cités de mémoire, lors de notre rencontre a Leeds en 


Mars 1949. Nous les donnons sous toutes réserves: coama® 21319 8,a/So 
SQaialo ,Qs2, p00. 


Loin de minimiser l’importance de ce texte, le Dr Black y trouve un 
témoignage éclatant de la croyance des anciens melkites: “They were’, 
dit-il, ‘at least at one time in their history, Monothelites’; et encore: ‘In the 
light of this important text, we require to revise our ideas about the early 
Malkite Church: it also, from the strictly diothelite position of Byzantine 
orthodoxy, was heretical.’ Nous y lisons enfin, en mode de conclusion: ‘At 
one time the position of the Malkites was probably identical with that of 
their not far-distant neighbours in the Lebanon, the Maronites, whom 
Dean Stanley describes as “the only relics of the old Monothelite heretics” 
(Eastern Church, p. 8).’ 

1 Dr. Black informs us that this is the correct text. Ed.] 
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LE MONOTHELISME CHEZ LES MARONITES ET LES MELKITES 


J'ai fait remarquer au Rév. Dr Black quel apport ce texte fournissait 
a étude de la controverse monothélite. Voyant aussi lui-méme le cas 
qu’on pouvait en faire dans cette controverse, et cédant 4 un scrupule 
d’honnéteté scientifique qui l’honore grandement, il me fait une obligation 
de déclarer, si j’en parlais avant la parution de l’édition compléte de 
lHorologion, que le premier qui a remarqué la portée de ce texte était son 
ancien professeur, feu Dr Baumstark, qui, avant lui, avait commencé, en 
collaboration avec le Dr Kahlé, 4 étudier le Manuscrit, et que ces deux 
éminents orientalistes le lui ont passé généreusement avec leurs propres 
notes, pour en achever |’étude et préparer |’édition. 

Il y a un autre texte monothélite melkite, que nous venons de dé- 
couvrir. I] fait partie d’une curieuse profession de foi, contenue dans une 
Collection Canonique arabe. 

La Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris posséde trois exemplaires de cette 
Collection (Fonds arabe, Nos. 234, 235 et 236). Deux autres exemplaires 
sont conservés a la Bibliothéque Orientale de l'Université S. Joseph de 
Beyrouth (Fonds arabe, Nos. 514 et 515). Un sixiéme exemplaire enfin 
appartient au Couvent-Séminaire de Cherfet au Liban (Fonds arabe, No. 
4/1). Nous avons examiné personnellement ces Manuscrits et les avons col- 
lationnés les uns avec les autres pour la Profession de Foi qui nous y 
intéresse. 

L’attribution aux Melkites de cette Collection ne fait aucun doute. 
Pour |’établir, nous préférons citer le témoignage d’auteurs complétement 
désintéressés. Les exemplaires de Paris ont fourni la matiére de tout un 
livre au Rév. Pére J.-B. Darblade, professeur au Séminaire Melkite- 
Catholique de S. Anne de Jérusalem.! L’auteur, sans en analyser le texte, 
se donne pour tache de prouver qu’elle est melkite. Les Nos. 234 et 235 
ont été acquis a Alep en 1673 pour la Bibliothéque du Roi de France. 

Dans la revue arabe Al- Maschriq, de Beyrouth (année VII, pp. 279-83), 
le P. L. Cheikho fait une notice sur les deux exemplaires de Beyrouth. Il y 
affirme que le premier est ‘tout entier melkite, sans aucun doute’; le 
second, écrit 4 Alep en 1667 par !e curé Marcos ‘de la profession orthodoxe’ 
(p. 383), Pest également. 

Reste l’exemplaire de Cherfet, il est décrit dans le Catalogue des Manu- 
scrits de ce Couvent-Séminaire, publié en 1939, comme étant un ‘livre 
précieux ... écrit par un melkite (p. 377)’. 

Tous ces exemplaires, sauf |’avant-dernier (515 de Beyrouth), ne por- 
tent ni nom de copiste, ni date ou lieu de transcription. Ils sont néanmoins 
tous de provenance syrienne et l’époque qu’on pourrait leur assigner serait 
le xii ou xiii® s. 

Dans cette Collection Canonique des Melkites de Syrie, figure une 
profession de foi 4 réciter le Jeudi-Saint, a la consécration du Saint Chréme. 
Elle est intitulée: ‘Voici la foi a dire le jour du Grand-Jeudi, sur le S. 
Myron’ (MSS. 234, f. 1811; 236, f. 270v; 514, p. 397), ou ‘Explication de la 


1Za Collection Canonique arabe des Melkites (XIII*-XVIII° s.), Introduction, Harissa 
(Liban) 1946. 
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foi 4 dire le jour du Grand-Jeudi, 4 la confection du Myron’ (MSS. 235, 
f. 139r; 515, p. 380; Cherfet, fin du cahier 24). 

Elle débute par un acte de foi en la Sainte Trinité, en vient aprés a ce 
qui se rapporte a Notre-Seigneur et se termine enfin par des voeux pour le 
Roi et sa Ville et pour tout le peuple chrétien. Nous en duisons en latin, ci- 
aprés, ce qui y touche notre sujet: 

‘Dominus Noster et Deus Noster Jesus Christus . . . homo factus, similis 
nobis in omnibus faciebus, praeter peccatum, perfectus in divinitate et 
perfectus in humanitate, aequalis Patri in essentia divina et aequalis nobis 
in essentia humana, ex duabus naturis et in duabus naturis notus, sine 
commixtione, sine conversione, sine diminutione et sine separatione, qui 
ipse vult et ipse est qui agit super duas essentias. . .. In quantum est Deus 
et homo, illius sunt miracula et illius sunt miseriae, habet duas naturas, 
ille est unicus, et habet unam voluntatem et unam actionem, cujus persona 
una facta est. Cum iste (Christus, vel istud) est ita et cum sic confitendus 
(vel confitendum) est, accipio tamen . . . sex memoratissimas in mundo 
synodos, ... etiam ...sextam synodum cujus (Patres) definierunt Christum 
quoad naturas, in duas naturas et duas voluntates concordantes, habentes 
proprie actionem voluntatemque et potestatem. .. .”4 

Le début de la partie qui nous intéresse, dans ce texte, est passablement 
obscur et équivoque. L’auteur y fait une concession aux monophysites par 
expression: ‘ex duabis naturis’; mais se reprenant de suite, il ajoute, pour 
ne pas déplaire aux orthodoxes: ‘in duabus naturis.’ La formule qui suit: | 
‘Ipse est qui vult et agit etc.’, serait orthodoxe si on entend par 1a que le 
Christ veut et agit par chacune de ses deux natures unies mais distinctes; 
ou monothélite si on veut dire, au contraire, qu’I] veut et agit par les deux 
a la fois, unifiées en une seule et n’ayant qu’une seule volonté et une seule 
action. 

La suite est nettement monothélite: le Christ ‘posséde deux natures. I] 
est unique. I] posséde une volonté et une action; sa personne est unifiée’. 
Les deux exemplaires Parisien No. 235 et Beyrouthin No. 515, dans le but 
de rectifier cette formule dissonante pour des oreilles orthodoxes, ont 
changé ‘ayant une volonté et une action’ par les mots ‘voulant et agis- 
sant’, termes aussi obscurs que ceux signalés plus haut: ‘Ipse est qui vult 
et agit.’ 

La fin qui reproduit la définition du 6¢me Concile, est fermement 
orthodoxe: ‘Le Christ a deux natures et deux volontés concordantes etc.’ 

L’auteur de cette Profession de Foi est indubitablement orthodoxe, 
membre de Il’Eglise Officielle, dite Melkite en Syrie et en Palestine. La 
teneur de la formule l’indique bien, comme aussi les voeux qui y sont 
formés a l’adresse de l’Empereur et de sa Capitale. I] croit méme, malgré 
la nouveauté de la formule: ‘Ceci étant ainsi et tout en le confessant tel’, 
qu’on peut rester dans le giron de l’orthodoxie et se prévaloir des défini- 
tions des Conciles Généraux, non excepté le sixiéme. I] devait vivre peu 
aprés ce dernier Concile. 

1On regrette que des difficultés typographiques empéchent de donner le texte arabe. 
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Son but est celui que poursuivait la Cour de Byzance, a l’aide de 
semblables formules et avec le concours de sa séquelle de prélats et de 
savants, avant comme aprés le Concile de 680, dans l’espoir de pouvoir 
accommoder I’une avec l’autre les deux doctrines de |’Eglise Officielle et 
du Monophysisme et de ramener ainsi toutes les Eglises dans l’Empire a 
Punité perdue et tant désirée. Les assurances qu’il y donne aux orthodoxes 
sont amplement satisfaisantes, du moment que les définitions des grands 
Conciles y sont admises; les concessions qui y sont faites aux monophysites, 
on vient de le voir, sont énormes. 

Le Rév. Dr Black note ces préoccupations de conciliation et de récon- 
ciliation a cette époque: “To reconcile the Syrian Churches in this way (of 
monothelitism) to the Chalcedonian symbol was for long part of imperial 
policy.’ Justinien et Zénon ont admis, mais en vain pour leur but politique 
de pacification, de semblables formules. Héraclius fit de méme, avec le 
consentement du Pape Honorius, évitant de parler d’une ou de deux 
volontés. 

C’était avant le Concile de 680. Aprés cette date, des Empereurs sont 
allés plus loin: Constance II et Philippique dit Bardanes (711-13), 
protégeaient méme les monothélites et ne manquaient pas de persécuter 
les orthodoxes trop zélés. 

Pour expliquer cette attitude de l’Eglise Officielle, Orthodoxe et 
Melkite, a l’égard du Monothélisme, on pourrait avancer, outre les pré- 
occupations politiques, que les formules monothélites étaient familiéres, 
dés avant le 6¢me Concile, aux orthodoxes, aux melkites: nous venons de 
voir que les Empereurs les agréaient et les prypageaient. ‘Monothelite 
teaching’, dit le Rév. Dr Black, ‘was not banned by the Byzantine Church: 
Justinian in fact welcomed and encouraged the compromise it offered with 
monophysitism.’ Le Melkitisme n’était donc pas incompatible avec le 
monothélisme; on pouvait étre monothélite sans cesser pour cela d’étre 
melkite, orthodoxe. 

Ce fait est particulier au monothélisme, un moment admis par I’Eglise 
Officielle. Pour les autres doctrines hétérodoxes, proscrites par les Conciles, 
tel le nestorianisme, tel le monophysisme, il en était autrement: jamais 
elles n’avaient trouvé grace chez les Orthodoxes, ni avant ni, a plus forte 
raison, aprés leur condamnation officielle. I] n’est donc pas étonnant que 
des formules monothélites soient restées en usage, méme aprés le Concile 
condamnant cette hérésie et chez une partie des orthodoxes, sans soulever 
d’objection ni susciter d’opposition. 

Partant du texte mis a jour par le Rév. Dr Black et du nétre, on est 
fondé a dire que, précisément chez des Melkites de Syrie et de Palestine, 
en plein moyen 4ge, jusqu’au xji® ou xiii® s. (date des manuscrits sus- 
mentionnés), des chants liturgiques, 4 formules monothélites, s’élevaient 
sous les coupoles byzantino-melkites, et des actes de foi monothélites 
étaient émis a l’une des cérémonies les plus solennelles du culte en Orient, 
la consécration du Saint Chréme ou Myron. 

Mais de 1a a dire que l’Eglise Orthodoxe, Melkite, était monothélite, 
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il y a trés loin; elle ne le fut jamais formellement, en sa généralité, officielle- 
ment. Bien au contraire, elle est restée orthodoxe, duothélite, le plus 
souvent, en la personne de la plupart de ses Chefs civils et ecclésiastiques 
et dans la majorité de ses fidéles. Le Monothélisme n’était, surtout aprés 
le 6¢me Concile, que le fait rare d’une minorité, peu importe qu’elle fat 
grande ou petite. Le conflit entre les deux doctrines devait finir par le 
triomphe définitif de l’orthodoxie duothélite, telle que nous la professons 
de nos jours. 

Telle était la position de l’Eglise Melkite; telle devait étre aussi celle de 
PEglise Maronite, établie dans son voisinage immédiat en Syrie et au 
Liban. En cela, rien d’étonnant. Quand, en effet, les Chrétiens orthodoxes 
d’Orient prirent le nom de melkites, il y avait parmi eux la nombreuse 
communauté qui partageait, avec les autres orthodoxes de Syrie, le nom 
de melkites comme aussi celui de chalcédoniens, mais qui commengait 
déja a étre appelée maronite et finit par avoir ce dernier nom en propre. 
A un moment, on pouvait appeler ses membres melkites-maronites. Rien 
donc d’étonnant que le monothélisme ait trouvé accés chez les uns et les 
autres par la méme voie et qu’il se fat introduit dans les livres liturgiques, 
canoniques et autres des deux communautés, également. 

La position des Maronites et des Melkites en face du monothélisme, 
comme le remarque le Rév. Dr Black, serait donc identique. Dans les deux 
communautés, le monothélisme est localisé, exceptionnel. C’est pour une 
partie seulement un reste hérité du passé, avant ou aprés sa condamnation. 
Mais ni les uns ni les autres, en tant que communauté, en tant qu’église, 
n’embrassérent le monothélisme. 

Avant le 6¢me Concile, les Maronites, par déférence aux Empereurs, 
surtout Héraclius qui les avait connus chez eux et leur avait accordé sa 
protection et ses faveurs, n’étaient sirement pas étrangers a l’idée de mono- 
thélisme, comme ne l’étaient pas non plus les Melkites, leurs fréres en tout: 
race, pays, langue, croyance et liturgie. 

Aprés le 6e™e Concile, les traces n’en disparurent pas complétement 
chez les Maronites, comme d’ailleurs, on l’a vu dans cet Article, chez les 
Melkites. On ne peut, pour cela, les accuser ni les uns ni les autres 
d’hérésie. Les textes sentant ’hérésie ne furent jamais généralisés chez eux, 
ni approuvés par les Autorités supérieures qui les régissaient. 

Ceci étant, Maronites et Melkites sont égaux devant et dans le Mono- 
thélisme, comme ils le sont dans la race, la patrie, la liturgie a leur début 
et la langue liturgique jusqu’au xvii® s. Nullement hérétiques, ils sont, 
les uns et les autres, orthodoxes, excusables, dans les conjonctures ov ils se 
trouvaient, d’avoir laissé pénétrer et se maintenir chez eux, pour un temps 
seulement, quelques formules repréhensibles. 
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Bishop Sutton and his Archives: 
a study in the keeping of records 
in the thirteenth century 


by ROSALIND HILL 
Lecturer in History, Westfield College, University of London 





n the course of his work a medieval bishop was bound to collect a 

great number of archives. In the thirteenth century these included his 

register (the official record of his out-going letters and institutions), 
his visitation-rolls and lists of the persons whom he had ordained, as well 
as incoming letters which ranged in importance from papal bulls to com- 
plaints about the depredations of poachers. In the see of Lincoln it was the 
custom to classify the institutions and memoranda separately. Oliver 
Sutton is the first bishop whose memoranda survive, but we have the 
institution-rolls of the bishops from Hugh of Wells to Richard of Graves- 
end. Moreover Canon Foster has shown, from MSS. now in the muniment- 
room of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, that records of institutions were 
kept for the periods between the death of St. Hugh and the consecration 
of William of Blois, and between the death of Hugh of Wells and the con- 
secration of Robert Grosseteste.2? The MSS. now existing, which Canon 
Foster dated about 1240, are not the original records made at the time of 
the institutions, but it appears probable, to judge by the care generally 
taken of the official rolls of the see, that such originals still survived in the 
time of Oliver Sutton. It is quite certain, from a reference in Sutton’s 
register,? that he possessed the memoranda of Bishop Gravesend, a MS. 
which is now lost. It seems highly probable that similar collections of 
memoranda, dating from the times of Hugh of Wells, Robert Grosseteste 
and Henry of Lexington, were accessible to him, although the references 
in his register do not enable us to state this fact as a matter of certainty. 
References to the memoranda of a bishop’s predecessors were in any case 
less common, and less precise in form, than those which referred to their 
institutions. 

Bishop Sutton’s own register was written up, at intervals of a few days, 


1 This paper was read to the Canterbury and York Society on 15 November 1949. 
A few slight alterations have been made in the text. 

2 C. W. Foster, ‘Institutions to benefices in the diocese of Lincoln,’ Associated Architec- 
tural Societies’ Reports, vol. xxxix, pp. 179-89. 
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throughout his episcopate. The records of his memoranda from 1280 until 
1290 were kept in rolls, one roll being assigned to each year. All these 
rolls are now lost, but references to them occur in the existing folios of the 
register, and one or two entries have been copied into other MSS.* The 
records of the institutions for the same period were kept on separate rolls, 
one for each archdeaconry in the diocese, and all or part of the rolls dealing 
with the archdeaconries of Lincoln, Stow, Northampton, Bedford and 
Leicester still survive. The rolls dealing with Oxford, Buckingham and 
Huntingdon have been lost. 

In the year 1290 the registrar, Master John de Scalleby, abandoned 
the roll for the more tractable folio. He must have found rolls most in- 
convenient when he wanted to look up a reference; in writing of the 
appointment of John of Monmouth as chancellor of Oxford in succession 
to William of Kingscote he made a note in the register to the effect that 
the documents relating to the appointment of William of Kingscote ‘must 
be sought in various places in the roll of 1288 about the middle of the 
roll’. It was obviously much easier to refer to a folio, and as far as we 
know only the visitation-records and the list of custodies were enrolled 
after 1290. As a result of this change, the memoranda and institutions of 
the last nine and a half years of Sutton’s episcopate have survived almost 
in their entirety, a few folios only having been cut out from the memo- 
randa. The bulk of this material is considerable; it consists of three hun- 
dred and forty-eight folios or about nine hundred and thirty thousand 
words for the period between 19 May 1280 and 13 November 1299. 
We are, I think, entitled to assume that the entire records of Sutton’s 
memoranda and institutions consisted of about two million words. These 
figures are not irrelevant—they have a real importance when one comes 
to consider the possibility that more than one copy of the register may 
have existed. 

In addition to recording the institutions and memoranda, a bishop’s 
registrar kept records of the visitations carried out in parishes and in reli- 
gious houses. Only one small fragment of Sutton’s visitation-records has 
survived,‘ but this is not surprising. Archives of this kind, being of a strictly 
temporary value, were not preserved with such care as were the institutions 
and memoranda. 

In addition to the records of his own work in the see, a bishop acquired 
other archives. Some of them, such as papal dispensations or royal grants 
of land, were of lasting value and had to be stored in a safe place, although 
there was no need to consult them frequently. Others, such as mandates 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury or requests from the king for the hold- 
ing of a day of prayer or thanksgiving, were copied into the register as 
part of the injunctions circulated throughout the diocese, so that preserva- 
tion of the original was not strictly necessary. A great mass of correspon- 
dence was constantly coming in from commissaries, archdeacons, rural 

1 Register, f. 3. * E.g., MS. Cambridge Dd. vii, 6. 3 Register, f. 3. 
‘ It is now in the Diocesan Record Office at Lincoln. 
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deans, patrons of churches and private people who wished to make a com- 
plaint or beg a favour. None of this material addressed to Bishop Sutton 
survives, except for an occasional letter quoted by the bishop in his register 
and two documents which have been copied into a fourteenth-century 
letter-book now in the University Library at Cambridge.’ An efficient 
registrar would probably get rid of the incoming correspondence as soon 
as the matter was settled. 

There were also certain archives, belonging to people other than the 
bishop, which had been deposited with him for safe-keeping. The preserva- 
tion of private documents, especially charters and agreements dealing with 
land or other property, was always rather a difficult problem. They were 
often kept in chests deposited in parish churches, but the fact that Sutton 
had more than once to excommunicate thieves who had sacrilegiously 
broken open such chests and stolen the charters which they contained 
suggests that even consecrated ground did not provide complete security.* 
It was, therefore, a natural precaution for the clergy and for laymen whose 
records dealt with property granted to the church to have them deposited 
for safe-keeping with the bishop, and if possible to arrange for them to be 
copied into his register. 

The official archives of the see were used by the bishop and his house- 
hold clerks in three ways, as formulae, as records of things which had been 
done, and as records of things which had been acquired. 

As a trained canonist, Sutton was naturally particularly careful in all 
his letters to observe the correct formulae and to see that other people ob- 
served them. This was not a display of pedantry. The use of irregular 
wording might easily lead to the introduction of a precedent dangerous to 
the bishop’s authority, and Sutton knew that he was bound to act not for 
himself only but for the see of Lincoln. It was particularly important that 
the correct form should be used when there was any possibility that a 
serious question might arise. The ‘simplicity’ of a community of nuns, 
sincerely anxious to carry out a proper election, might excuse their failure 
to observe traditional forms,? but when the Great Congregation at Oxford 
tried repeatedly to induce Sutton to accept letters in which they claimed 
to have ‘elected’ a certain person as chancellor, the bishop invariably 
challenged the letters and replied that he had agreed to accept the person 
whom the university had ‘nominated’.‘ In the distinction between these 
two words lay the whole problem of the independence of the university. In 
rather the same way the abbot of a Norman house would sometimes declare 
that he had ‘appointed’ a prior to a dependent house in England instead 
of ‘presenting him to the bishop for institution’. This wording was prob- 
ably a careless mistake rather than the result of a deeply laid plot to under- 
mine episcopal authority, but if the bishop had accepted it (which Sutton 
never did) the result would have been a serious diminution of his power 
over the religious houses in his diocese.§ 

1 MS. Cambridge Dd. vii. 6. * E.g., Register, f. 156Y. 

3 Lincoln Roll, m. 20. « Register, fos. 3, 44%, 87%, 1179. 5 Ibid., f. 212. 
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In a learned address delivered to the Canterbury and York Society in 
1939, Dr Hamilton Thompson has drawn attention to the fact that the 
register of John le Romeyn, Archbishop of York, is prefaced by an index- 
calendar of such of its contents as would be useful for common formulae.! 
Romeyn became Archbishop in 1286, six years after Sutton’s consecration 
to the see of Lincoln, and he had previously held the prebend of Nassington 
in Sutton’s diocese. It is quite likely that the index in Romeyn’s register 
was copied from one originally designed by Sutton’s enterprising registrar 
John de Scalleby, who took over his duties in the bishop’s household in 
1282. Since the memoranda-rolls for the years between 1280 and 1290 
have disappeared, this conjecture cannot be proved. We do know, how- 
ever, that it was Scalleby’s practice to calendar such entries as letters 
dimissory, dispensations for bastardy, grants of indulgences and letters 
appointing the commissaries to discharge the executors of wills in such a 
way as to suggest that the original formulae for such entries were easily 
accessible. In other entries, such as injunctions for the installation of 
abbots, he frequently refers back to a form which occurs earlier in the 
register. Normal institutions were calendered in a way which suggests that 
the formula was drawn from one of the earlier registers of the see, which 
were, as we know, at Scalleby’s disposal when he wanted to look up a refer- 
ence. The whole system of cross-referencing in the documents is careful and 
elaborate. Notes are given as to the exact roll, or quire and folio, where a 
particular letter was to be found. Scalleby also made a practice of using 
marginal drawings to facilitate quick reference. He had considerable artis- 
tic talent—he would have made a good caricaturist—and the pen-and-ink 
drawings with which he decorated his margins were not the chance 
scribbles of a tired man. They served the useful purpose of identifying 
letters dealing with particular subjects, so that anyone turning over the 
parchments would at once find his eye attracted to the right entry. Letters 
dealing with business concerning the university are indicated by a draw- 
ing of a head in profile, wearing a scholar’s cap, those referring to the 
court of Canterbury by a crozier. Pairs of daggers or hands with elongated 
forefingers, sometimes with an appended note ‘vide plus in hoc signo’, 
serve to connect separate letters dealing with the same subject. Drawings 
of the heads of men with very ill-favoured faces seem at times to mark 
letters concerning delinquent clergy, but unfortunately the coincidence is 
not invariable. Some of the faces may have been real portraits, since they 
are extremely lively. 

It is clear from Sutton’s dealings with foreign abbots that he kept with 
him a copy of the proper form in which presentations to religious houses 
ought to be made. On one occasion he caused this formula to be copied out 
in full and sent to the Abbot of Bec, who had used a careless and dangerous 
form in presenting a prior to Wilsford. In his covering letter, Sutton asked 
the abbot to have the formula copied exactly, adding that if he would do 
this the whole matter of institution would be quite simple.? 

1 Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal (1934), =o 2 Register, f. 212-2129, 
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All this evidence suggests that the proper forms for episcopal letters 
were constantly at the disposal of the registrar and his clerks, and that 
these forms were generally taken from the registers themselves. The model 
letter of presentation appears at first sight to raise a difficulty, because 
such letters, being received and not sent by the bishop, did not technically 
constitute part of his register. In practice, however, such letters were fre- 
quently copied in by the registrar as part of the official announcement 
when an institution was made. Sutton usually checked the validity of 
doubtful presentations by reference to the registers of his predecessors. 

The importance of the use of correct forms in a bishop’s administrative 
work can hardly be over-rated. Yet it would be wrong to assume that a 
register was primarily a formulary. It was a record of the use of a bishop’s 
authority, and as such it was his greatest safeguard if that authority was 
challenged. When, for example, the monks of Tickford Priory questioned 
his right to visit their house, Sutton retorted that it was well known that 
he and his predecessors were in possession of such a right and that they had 
exercised it.1 The records of all dealings with the University of Oxford 
were preserved and quoted against the regent-masters whenever they grew 
restive under the paternal authority which Sutton felt it his duty to exer- 
cise over them,? and when the prior of St. Andrew’s at Northampton 
claimed the right to take charge of the house without formal institution, 
‘according to the custom of the bishop’s predecessors’, Sutton produced all 
the relevant documents upon the spot and confounded him out of his own 
mouth.? It would be easy to quote further instances of the same kind, but 
the point need not be laboured. It is clear that the register, together with 
similar archives left by previous bishops, was constantly being used in 
order to show that Sutton was following sound precedents in matters 
relating to the discipline which he exercised over his see. 

The documents by which the bishop acquired special rights and prop- 
erties were generally stored in his treasury. Some of them, however, and 
especially dispensations granted by the Pope, affected his diocesan respon- 
sibilities and were therefore quoted in the register. An interesting example 
is the dispensation granting the power to employ a commissary in recon- 
ciling desecrated churches. This appears twice in the register, once in the 
name of Nicholas IV‘ and once in that of Boniface VIII;5 it seems that the 
grant had to be renewed every five years. The diocese of Lincoln was 
peculiarly large, and the number of churches desecrated by bloodshed 
(usually of quite a trivial kind) was considerable. In theory only a bishop 
could re-consecrate, but although Sutton was an energetic man who 
travelled constantly it was impossible for him to arrange his journeys 
through his diocese in such a way as to reconcile all these churches within 
a reasonable time, and he does not appear to have made use of suffragans 
for the purpose. In virtue of the papal dispensation he was allowed to com- 
mission any responsible priest to perform the act of re-consecration, pro- 

1 Ibid., f. 2. 2 T.R. Hist. Soc., 4th series, xxxi. 1-16. 

* Register, f. 276-276V. 4 Ibid., f. 44. 5 Ibid., f. 159. 
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vided that he used holy water which the bishop himself had blessed. He 
did in fact issue a number of injunctions to various suitable people, usually 
archdeacons or their officials or the heads of religious houses, telling them 
to perform the ceremony. In the same way, he quoted papal authority for 
his power to issue dispensations to clerics who had committed some tech- 
nical offence such as being ordained without letters dimissory or minister- 
ing in orders improperly received,* or to grant conditional absolution to 
those persons who had assaulted priests and were unable to go to Rome 
because of hostile fleets in the Channel or warfare in the lands through 
which they would have to pass in the course of their journey. The bulls 
by which these latter powers were granted are not extant in that part of 
the register which has survived, but the parallel case of the bull concerning 
re-consecration suggests that they were copied into the earlier rolls. Sutton 
certainly possessed them, and could have produced them had his authority 
been called in question. 

The bishop had, therefore, at least three separate sets of records. To 
recapitulate, the first set consisted of material to which he had constantly 
to refer in the course of his administration of the see, the second comprised 
documents of great value which had to be preserved but which need be 
produced only on rare occasions, and the third included a miscellaneous 
collection of manuscripts of temporary or strictly local value, and of 
archives which had been entrusted to the bishop for safe-keeping. 

The first set of records, those which were constantly used in the ad- 
ministration of the see, included the registers of the bishop himself and of 
his immediate predecessors. The evidence suggests that all these MSS. 
accompanied Sutton on his travels, in the case of the registrar. A number 
of entries in Sutton’s register refer to the use of earlier registers for the pur- 
pose of verifying facts, usually about institutions. The institution-rolls of 
Hugh of Wells were consulted, for example, at Dorchester-on-Thames,‘ 
Spaldwick® and Buckden.® Grosseteste’s institution-rolls were used at 
Louth,? and Nettleham,® and Gravesend’s at Louth,® Nettleham!® and 
Lincoln.!! Gravesend’s memoranda, as distinct from his institutions, were 
used at Buckden.!2 At Liddington, in 1299, ‘the registers of the said bishop 
(Sutton) and his immediate predecessors were displayed in the midst of 
the company and read’.4® Many other references suggest that the bishop, 
wherever he might be, had ready access not merely to his own register but 
to those of former bishops as well. 

Professor Cheney has suggested that some of the thirteenth-century 
registers of the see of Lincoln may have existed in more than one copy, and 
that a duplicate may have been kept, possibly in one of the bishop’s manor- 
houses.1* Such a suggestion must of course be considered very seriously, and 


1 Tbid., f. 61. * Ibid., f. 47°. 3 Tbid., f. 161. ‘ Ibid., f. 94. 

5 Ibid., f. 105. 6 Tbid., f. 204. 7 Tbid., f. 174. 8 Ibid., f. 179. 
74 79 

* Ibid., f. 174. 10 Thid., f. 1797. 11 Tbid., f. 190. 18 Tbid., f. 11. 


13 Thid., f. 276¥. 
14 This article was written before the publication of Professor Cheney’s book English 
Bishops’ Chanceries, 1100-1250. 
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it is supported by the fact that duplicate registers did actually exist in the 
diocese of York at this period. In addition to this, Sutton was staying in 
one of his own manors on every occasion when it can be proved beyond 
doubt that one of the earlier registers was consulted. Nevertheless, I think 
that the evidence suggests that only one copy of the registers existed, and 
that it was transported round the diocese. For one thing, the labour en- 
tailed in making a complete copy of the registers would have been ex- 
tremely great. Sutton’s own register, as we have seen, could not have fallen 
far short of two million words, and if full records survived, as they appear 
to have done, from the days of his four predecessors, the time spent in 
making a duplicate copy would have been prohibitive for a busy registrar. 
He might have delegated the work to his clerks, but John de Scalleby 
seems to have had only two men working under him,! and the registers 
were consulted in at least seven different places, so that some copies, in 
any case, must have travelled round the see. If, however, there was a 
copy, it is surprising that no evidence of its existence has appeared. As far 
as I know, no contemporary fragment of a duplicate register of the see of 
Lincoln in this period has ever been traced. Individual letters have natur- 
ally been copied into other MSS. where their purpose is usually obvious. 
There is one in the Alvingham Cartulary,? for example, announcing the 
ratification of an agreement between the prior of Alvingham and the 
Abbot of Whitby about a matter of tithes. A few more of Sutton’s letters, 
including some from the missing rolls of the memoranda, have been copied 
into a formulary now at Cambridge.® The hand is fourteenth century, and 
the purpose of the collection, which includes letters from various sources, 
not all episcopal, seems to have been to illustrate the art of letter-writing. 
No MS. containing such extracts from the letters of the thirteenth-century 
bishops of Lincoln ever formed part of the official archives of the diocese. 

The fact that Sutton used his registers always when staying at one of his 
own houses is not particularly surprising. He generally based his visitations 
upon one or other of these places and summoned the local clergy to appear 
before him. If he rode out to spend a day or two in visiting a remote priory 
he probably did not take the MSS. with him. There was no reason why he 
should do so. In travelling from one manor to another he pressed on as 
quickly as he could, since he did not want to overburden the hospitality of 
his clergy, and they in any case often found difficulty in providing a room 
in which he could work in reasonable comfort. Some of his letters were 
dictated in churches, and some in the bed-chambers of his rectors. It 
would have been a difficult task to uncoil and consult, in such surround- 
ings, a roll forty-six feet long (this is the length of the MS. containing the 
record of Sutton’s institutions in the archdeaconry of Lincoln). 

It appears, therefore, that there is no evidence for the existence of more 
than one copy of these registers. If, however, there were only a single copy 
of each MS., it must have accompanied the bishop in his travels and the 

1 Their handwritings appear in the register. 

* Bodleian MS. Land. Misc. 642, f. 1479. * Cambridge MS. Dd. vii. 6. 
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registrar would have had to deal with the problem of transport. This need 
not have presented an insuperable difficulty, especially since parchment is 
tough. In the last year of his life Sutton’s register consisted of twenty rolls, 
each between ten and eleven inches in width. The largest of those which 
survive is about three inches in diameter when tightly rolled up. There 
were also twenty-seven quires of flat parchment. The registers of Sutton 
and his predecessors, on this scale, could have been loaded on to a single 
pack-horse without over-burdening it, and the parchment itself would 
have suffered little damage if it were carefully packed. In addition to these 
MSS. there were visitation-records, the bulk of which we cannot estimate, 
and a certain amount of incoming correspondence which needed answer- 
ing. John de Scalleby had various receptacles for his documents, among 
them being boxes, baskets and at least one bag. 

It appears that the records kept by the officials of the see, the fore- 
runners of the later Court Books, passed into the keeping of the registrar 
when they were filled and were carried round the diocese in case the bishop 
might want to refer to them. In 1291 Sutton, being then at Stow Park, 
consulted the register of the official of Bishop Gravesend before issuing a 
testimonial to the legality of a marriage.’ Although it may seem unsafe to 
generalise from a single instance, it is clear that Sutton, a bishop who laid 
particular stress upon the exact observance of the law, would have needed 
constantly to refer to records of this type. There seems to be no explicit 
reference to the registers of his own official, but it would be surprising if 
such documents had never existed. The precedent for keeping them had 
been established at least as early as Gravesend’s time, and Sutton was not 
the kind of man to allow such a system to lapse. 

Records of the second main class, those which were of great value in 
themselves but which were not constantly needed for reference, were 
stored in the treasury at Lincoln. These documents included charters,? 
papal bulls,? copies of important letters of presentation,‘ cyrographs,5 
wills,® and the records of inquiries held about advowsons.’? A copy of an 
extremely interesting document describing these archives occurs in the 
Court Roll Books of Stow for the years 1663—79, and has been published 
by Mr W. O. Massingberd in an English translation.’ It describes an 
inventory, made during Lent 1284, of all the MSS. in the treasury of Lin- 
coln Cathedral which contained material of value to the bishop or the see. 
The documents were checked and sorted. Royal charters and instruments 
dating from the reign of William I to that of Edward I were stored by 
themselves in ‘part of a large cupboard standing in the said treasury’, and 
the documents issued by each king were put into a separate basket. A note 
to this effect was fastened to the door of the cupboard on the inside, and 
another on the outside. Moreover each parchment was numbered, and 


1 Register, f. 22V. 2 Stow Court Rolls, 1663-79, f. 1. 3 Register, f. 44. 
* Lincoln Record Society, xxxix. 37. 5 Register, f. 5. 
® Ibid., f. 34. 7 Stow Court Rolls 1663-79, f. 1V. 


8 Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports, xxiv. 313. 
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calendered in a book of which the description of the inventory originally 
formed the introduction. Special care was taken with fragile documents 
‘so ancient that they could not be re-rolled frequently’. All charters and 
instruments relating to land tenure and granted by people other than the 
king were stored in ‘a certain long chest’ and filed according to the place 
to which they referred. Room was found in this chest also for manuscripts 
relating to advowsons, money granted to the king, and other records of 
the same type. This was probably the same chest as that mentioned in 
Sutton’s roll of institutions relating to the archdeaconry of Lincoln, where 
it is stated that a letter from the Earl of Richmond and another from the 
Bishop of Lausanne, relating to a presentation, ‘remained in the chest’. 

The inventory did not extend to all the manuscripts in the treasury, since 
papal bulls, which were certainly stored there, seem to have been omitted. 
The clerks who sorted the records complained at one point that they were 
tired,? and moreover they had not much time. Sutton and his household 
were in Lincoln at the beginning of March 1284, but by 11 March* 
they had moved on to Minting. It looks as if only the manuscripts re- 
ferring to the tenure of land or advowsons were classified on this occasion. 

Since only a seventeenth-century copy of this inventory exists, it is im- 
possible to tell who wrote it originally, but both the document itself and 
the description of the care with which the archives were arranged suggest 
the methodical and systematic work of John de Scalleby, who as registrar 
in 1284 would have been responsible for the safe-keeping of Sutton’s 
records. We know that John was in Lincoln on 4 March in this year.® 
His activities have left a lasting mark upon the history of episcopal archives 
in England, for the muniment-room in the treasury at Lincoln must have 
been a model of its kind, and it is not surprising that Bishops Sutton and 
Dalderby were able to carry out the routine part of their work with such 
efficiency when they were served by so excellent a registrar. 

The third class of archives consisted of miscellaneous documents, some 
of them belonging to the bishop himself and others deposited with him for 
safe-keeping. Charters and letters which did not seem worthy to be de- 
posited at Lincoln were often left in one of the manor-houses or castles 
belonging to the bishop. Thus a royal charter concerning a piece of land 
at Asfordby was deposited with the seneschal at Newark,® and a bag of 
letters ‘of little consequence’ was left at Theydon Bois.’ Two legal docu- 
ments handed over by the prioress of Studley for safety were packed in a 
basket and placed in the registrar’s strong-box at Buckden.* The more 
usual method of safeguarding a charter was, however, to pay a small fee 
and have it inserted in the register in the form of an inspeximus by the 
bishop. When Master Henry Sampson founded a chantry at Easton-on- 
the-Hill he obtained such an inspeximus for his licence to alienate in mort- 
main, as well as for the charters by which he had obtained the land with 


1 Lincoln Record Society, xxxix. 37. 2 Stow Court Rolls 1663-79, f. 1. 
3 Lincoln Record Society, xxxix. 51. 4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 
® Register, f. 25. ? Tbid., f. 164. 8 Ibid., f. 2037. 
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which he proposed to endow his foundation.! Hugh, rector of Arthing- 
worth, did likewise when he granted a toft to Launde Priory (expressly 
reserving to himself and his successors the use of a shed which he had built 
at the edge of the churchyard) in return for an annual rent of three 
shillings.? Sometimes the recipient of a papal bull would feel it desirable 
to have the extra security of the bishop’s inspeximus, as did the Hospitallers 
in 1299.° The recording of these letters had nothing to do with the bishop’s 
official duties, it was simply a courtesy extended to his people and compen- 
sated by a payment made to the registrar for his trouble in copying the 
manuscript. 

The whole history of episcopal archives in the thirteenth century is 
difficult to disentangle. A certain amount of original material remains, but 
far more has been lost, and we are dependent upon a few casual references 
for our knowledge of its very existence. The most interesting book, from 
the point of view of the modern historian, is one which was never written. 
John de Scalleby, Sutton’s registrar, was one of the wisest as well as one of 
the most experienced keepers of records in England, and he might have 
given us material of inestimable value had he chosen to write a treatise on 
his work. Unfortunately he carried most of his knowledge in his head and 
passed it on to his clerks by word of mouth. A brief note or a few strokes of 
marginal drawing conveyed to him all that he wanted to remember, and 
since his assistants were few in number he produced no general treatise for 
their benefit. If there had been any need for him to write such a book as 
the Dialogus de Scaccario for the education of his clerks in the bishop’s house- 
hold, the task of investigating the history of ecclesiastical records in this 
period would be much simplified; but there was no such necessity, and it is 
a matter for thankfulness that he used in his work so careful a system of 
reference that we can reconstruct, to some extent, a picture of the way in 
which a bishop’s archives were kept and used. 

A careful system of record-keeping had existed in the diocese of Lincoln 
since 1209 and probably since 1200, and the archives so accumulated were 
still in common use during the episcopate of Oliver Sutton.) This fact is 
important, and may serve to illuminate the more obscure history of other 
bishoprics. With the exception of Robert Grosseteste, the bishops of Lin- 
coln during this period were able but not remarkable men, whose fame 
rests not upon their scholarship or their careers as statesmen but upon the 
fact that they were hard-working and devoted rulers of their diocese. By 
studying such records as remain we can see a little of the way in which 
their tradition of ecclesiastical government was passed on to their suc- 
cessors. The investigation of archives is not an end in itself, for the study of 
history is concerned with the minds of people, and their system of docu- 
mentation is of value only in so far as it explains what they thought worthy 
of record and what they were trying to do. Lincoln in the thirteenth cen- 
tury was one of the best governed of English dioceses, and its traditions of 
good work rested, to no small extent, upon the continuous and unobtrusive 

1 Ibid., f. 267-97. * Ibid., f. 193. * Ibid., f. 1974-8. 
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BISHOP SUTTON AND HIS ARCHIVES 


activities of the registrars of the see and their assistant clerks. As one turns 
the pages of Sutton’s register one realises from the handwriting that there 
were times when John de Scalleby was an extremely tired man. He took 
little rest. An almost unending succession of letters, often formal and 
tedious, beautifully copied and carefully annotated, represented his life’s 
work. When at last he retired from active duties and settled down, old and 
blind, in a house near Lincoln Cathedral, he may have reflected that he 
had spent his days and lost his eyesight in hard labour with little obvious 
reward, since the pluralist and non-resident canons, against whom Sutton 
had inveighed so bitterly, fared quite as well as he did. But one would like 
to think that he looked back upon his life with contentment, knowing that 
the City of God cannot be built without foundations, and that in the 
laborious task of keeping a bishop’s archives there lay the tradition of un- 
failing and patient work which was one of the glories of the medieval 


church. 














Archbishop Melton, his Neighbours, 
and his Kinsmen, 1317-1340 


by L. H. BUTLER 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford 





t was probably during the thirteen-eighties that the Dominican 

Thomas Stubbs wrote his short lives of the Archbishops of York.? A 

Yorkshireman, from the forest of Knaresborough, Stubbs had been a 
close acquaintance of Bishop Bury and Bishop Hatfield of Durham, both of 
whom, in earlier years, were members of the York chapter.* He is there- 
fore likely to have been well informed about his subject. His life of William 
Melton, archbishop from 1317 to 1340—under whom Bury had been 
chancellor of York—though laconic, is no merely formal piece.* Its phrases 
suggest a comprehensive knowledge. Stubbs apparently wished to leave a 
distinctive impression of Melton. He tells his reader that the archbishop 
was severe in correcting rebels; that he kept a great household, and clothed 
it in his livery twice a year; that he would often cancel the amercements 
imposed on his tenants by his bailiffs, and would remit to the needy the 
farms and debts they owed him. Above all, Stubbs goes on, he frequently 
assisted the two kings, Edward II and Edward III, and the noble men of 
the land in their business, both with loans and with gifts—‘tam ex mutuo 
quam ex dono’. Finally, Melton was an ardent promoter of his servants 
and of all his kinsmen.¢ 

What reality lies behind this panegyric? Evidence is usually scanty about 
the private lives of mediaeval bishops. The average register helps little; but 
Melton’s, still unpublished, is a happy exception. Its first 65 folios contain 
about 1,500 entries recording business done in the archbishop’s chamber 
during the entire period of his pontificate.> The only gaps are for the 
years 1325-1327 and 1330-1331, when Melton, as Treasurer of the realm, 
was away from his diocese. The chamber business done in these two periods 
may be traced in the section of the register entitled Extra diocesim.® 

1‘Continuatio Chronicae de Vitis Archiepiscoporum Eboracensium per Thomam 
Stubbs, ut fertur, conscripta’, in The Historians of the Church of York, ed. J. Raine (Rolls 
Series, 1886), ii. 388-421. 

® Historians of the Church of York, ii. pp. xxii-xxv. 3 Tbid., ii. 415-17. ‘Tbid. 

5 Register of Archbishop William Melton, preserved in the Diocesan Registry, York. 
I am very grateful to Colonel Innes Ware, Diocesan Registrar, and to Dr. J. S. Purvis, 
Diocesan Archivist, for their indispensable help during my work at York. 


* Register of Melton, fos. 564-84. The register is hereafter cited in the footnotes as 
‘R.M.’ The foliation of the original is in roman numerals, here changed to arabic. 
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ARCHBISHOP MELTON, 1317-1340 


The character of these cameral documents is varied.! Some are warrants 
to the archbishop’s household clerks and serjeants for the purchase of food, 
clothing, plate, and so forth. Some record the appointments of receivers, 
bailiffs, and stewards to the household and to the bailiwicks into which the 
lands of the see of York were grouped. Some are orders to the receivers to 
despatch money to Melton’s proctors at Avignon. Lastly, about 700 of the 
entries are records of loans and gifts made by the archbishop as a private 
person, mostly to people resident in his diocese, though sometimes to per- 
sons in other dioceses of the northern province, and even further afield: 
loans to Yorkshire knights and barons, to Yorkshire abbeys and priories 
and secular clergy; to citizens of York, Hull, Beverley, and Ripon; and to 
many of the archbishop’s numerous tribe of kinsmen. These loans are 
spread over the whole of Melton’s pontificate, although most of them were 
made in the thirteen-thirties. To his large clientele, the archbishop made 
388 loans, of which the principal amounted to £23, 551 18s. 13d. 

The initial evidence for one of Melton’s loans is usually a warrant issued 
by the archbishop to one of his five receivers of York, Beverley, Hexham, 
Ripon, and Southwell. Roughly 70 per cent of the warrants were ad- 
dressed to the receiver of York. In each of the hundreds.of warrants under 
survey, the archbishop’s purpose to lend money is clearly expressed by the 
words ‘mutuare’ and ‘pecunia numerata’. For example, on 24 August 1335 
Richard Snoxhill, receiver of York, is ordered to pay to Sir Thomas 
Metham £26 19s. 4d. in cash (‘pecunia numerata’), which the archbishop 
has agreed to lend to him (‘mutuavimus’). The receiver is first to take from 
Metham a pledge of silver plate, inspected by goldsmiths, to the value of 
£30. Unless the archbishop recovers the £26 13s. 4d. by 2 February 1336, 
the whole pledge is to be forfeit.? 

Now warrant for a loan is not necessarily proof that the loan was taken 
up; but other evidence exists that the great majority of warrants issued by 
Melton was presented, and that the loans were thereupon made. Such evi- 
dence is in the form of later references in the register to the loan’s having 
been made, and of acknowledgments that money has been repaid to the 
archbishop.* Moreover, it was a practice of Melton’s registrar to make a 
note in the margin against a warrant not followed by a loan. We cannot be 
sure that all warrants not acted upon were so noted, but it seems more 
likely than not that where a warrant was issued, the loan was taken up. 
The total principal of the loans for which warrants are the only evidence 
was £4,557 6s. 8d. The remaining £18,634 11s. 54d. was certainly lent. 
Hence the element of doubt concerns only 22 per cent of the money Melton 
ordered to be paid to borrowers; and it is not a strong doubt. 


1 Dr. A. Hamilton Thompson, who has encouraged the writing of this essay, gave a 
general description of the cameral section of Melton’s register to the International His- 
torical Congress at Oslo in 1928. His address is briefly summarized in the Résumés des 
communications présentés au Congrés, 107-108. 

*R.M. 589. 

’ For instance, the register shows that Metham received his advance of £26 13s. 4d. 
in August 1335 (R.M. 59v). 
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Admittedly, the keeping of this cameral section of the register was un- 
systematic. Several receipts appear for the repayment of loans for which 
the original warrant was not copied into the register. Conversely, no 
record remains of repayment of roughly 40 per cent of the loans made, 
although there is usually proof that the warrants in these cases were 
followed by the paying out of the money to the borrower. No account may 
be drawn up to show the archbishop’s profit or loss on twenty-three years 
of moneylending. However, some generalizations may be made. First, the 
terms given for repayment were strikingly short. Of 388 loans, 82 were for 
terms of three months or less; 62 for between three and six months; 87 
for between six months and one year; 16 for between one and two years; 
and 12 for more than two years. In this last group was a loan of £300 to 
the priory of St. Catherine’s-without-Lincoln, repayment to be made in 
eight instalments over a period of five years.1 An advance of 200 marks to 
Kirkham Priory, Yorkshire, was to be repaid within four years.? The 
terms of 129 of Melton’s loans are unknown.* 

How far did the archbishop exact interest from his debtors? In 290 
instances, there is no evidence whether he wished to charge interest or not. 
For 65 other loans he exacted a bond, a pledge, or a recognizance, in the 
same sum as the principal lent. Hence on some occasions usury does not 
seem to have been intended. On 14 September 1331 Richard Grimsby 
borrowed £10, and bound himself to repay £10 only, within nine months. 
Although Grimsby did not return the £10 until 10 April 1335, nearly three 
years late, Melton was content to demand no interest.‘ Similarly, the Cis- 
tercians of Newminster, in Northumberland, escaped usury though they 
were five years late, in 1336, when they paid back £40 lent to them in 
1330.5 Not only was Melton often ready from the start to forego usury; he 
would remit many debts which seemed irrecoverable or were owed by 
deserving clients. Thus Alnwick Abbey, with its exposed estates lying near 
the Border, was forgiven a debt of £20 in 1329.® 

Thirty-three loans were made on which the archbishop arranged to 
take some form of interest if the principal were not repaid by the agreed 
day. This looks a curiously small proportion in a total of 388 loans, but in 
scores of other cases there may have been projected usury on which the 
register is silent. Eleven of the loans known to have involved interest were 
each secured by a recognizance in a sum greater than the principal. The 
recognizance disposed of the need to bring an ordinary action for debt.’ 
Sir Conan FitzHenry of Kelkfield got from Melton on 2 March 1328 a 
warrant for a loan of £66 193s. 4d., having already the day before made a 
recognizance in£100. The term of the loan is not stated in the register; but 
by 20 May 1331 FitzHenry had paid off in four instalments the principal 

1R.M. 42, 45; recognizance recorded in Calendar of Close Rolls,1333-1337, 109. 

*R.M. 429; Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-1337, 116. 

* Either because they are not set out in the warrants, or because the warrants have 
not survived. 

“R.M. 31, 53. 5 R.M. 28Y, 58V. ®R.M. 25%. 

7 Cf. T. F. T. Plucknett, Legislation of Edward I, 148-9. 
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ARCHBISHOP MELTON, 1317-1340 


of £66 13s. 4d. The remaining £33 6s. 8d. needed to make up the £100 
stated in the recognizance was specifically remitted to him.’ Sir Hugh 
Audley on 31 January 1333 borrowed £40 for a term of eleven weeks, and 
made a recognizance in £300; the recognizance was cancelled when he 
repaid £40 ten weeks later.? Sir Thomas Sandby borrowed £10 on 27 
December 1333. His recognizance in £20 was cancelled, because he repaid 
the £10 by the agreed term, 15 May 1334.3 Sir Richard Grey of Codnor 
made a recognizance in £200 as security for a loan of 100 marks.‘ Sir 
Henry FitzHugh borrowed 20 marks in 1323. After ten years without 
receiving a penny from FitzHugh, Melton remitted the debt.’ Sir Thomas 
Colville, Sir Robert Constable of Flamborough, and William Tweng also 
secured loans with recognizances carrying cash penalties to be enforced if 
they did not refund the principals in time.* The archbishop was using the 
recognizance not as a usurious instrument, but as a rod in pickle for the 
debtor who might default. Thus on 6 May 1321 Sir Peter Maulay IV of 
Mulgrave entered into a recognizance in £400 as security for an unknown 
sum he had borrowed from Melton. The principal had not been paid back 
by Michaelmas 1321, the term fixed, and Melton, obtaining a writ of 
elegit, had half Maulay’s lands extended by the sheriff of York—the manor 
of Bainton with Nassingwick at £121 p.a. and the manor of Doncaster at 
£87 p.a. Melton took seisin of these properties, but at Maulay’s urgent re- 
quest he handed back Doncaster.? On 29 June 1322 Maulay demised 
Bainton with Nassingwick to Melton for four years. Assuming that the 
extent was on the conservative side—as sheriffs’ extents usually were— 
Melton would reap a useful profit from the manor, the greater if the prin- 
cipal originally advanced to Maulay had been less than the £400 in the 
recognizance just executed. The fortunes of Sir Peter Maulay may be pur- 
sued further. In June 1322, having borrowed another unspecified sum from 
Melton, he entered into a new recognizance in £300.° Another loan, of 
£80, in February 1323, had to be secured by a third recognizance, again 
in £300.!° Of a fourth loan, of £100, made in August 1326, only £60 had 
been repaid two years later, when Melton, at the request of Maulay’s son 
Peter, remitted the balance.! This charitable gesture does not obscure the 
fact that here was one client on whose estates the archbishop had his 
hands. In November 1331 Melton still had some profitable interest in 
Bainton.?? 

Maulay’s first recognizance had not been endorsed on the Close Roll of 
the chancery. Melton’s register states that it was entered into before the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench and other justices.1* In all, Melton issued 

1R.M. 24, 25%, 267, 29, 33%; Cal. Close Rolls, 1327-1330, 367. 
*R.M. 40, 41; Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-1337, 81. 

*R.M. 45°; Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-1337, 186 

*R.M. 38%; Cal. Close Rolls, 1330-1333, 615. 


5R.M. 45, 566; Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-1323, 718. 
*R.M. 3, 41°, 43, 43°; Cal. Sev igoraa 1333-1337; 105, 121, 130. 


7R.M. 14Y. 179. ® Cal. Close Rolls, 1918138 565. 
0 Tbid., 693; R.M. 16¥. 11 RLM. 21, 25. M. 31° 
RM. 147. 
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sixteen warrants for loans on the expected security of recognizances which 
were not recorded on the Close Roll; and on nine, at least, of these occa- 
sions the receivers paid out the stated principal. These sixteen recogniz- 
ances may have been entered into and recorded elsewhere than in chan- 
cery;! though sometimes the receiver may have disregarded his instructions 
and made the loan on a different security. Occasionally Melton left it to 
the receiver to decide what security to take.? Fifty-four of Melton’s loans 
were on the security of recognizances in sums equal to the principal. Only 
in Maulay’s case can he be shown to have used the recognizance as a 
means of exacting, as distinct from threatening to exact, interest. He may 
have so used it against other debtors, but there is no evidence of this. 

Ordinary sealed bonds—‘litterae obligatoriae-—which needed an ac- 
tion for debt to enforce them, secured the majority of Melton’s loans;* but 
in only sixteen instances is it possible to discover both the amount of the 
principal and the sum named in the bond. Usually the warrant stops short 
at telling the receiver to take the borrower’s bond, without stating in what 
sum. Three bonds were indubitably for sums equal to the principal. Thus 
the Prioress and Convent of Appleton were allowed a loan of 20 marks on 
21 January 1332, and bound themselves to repay that sum on 11 Novem- 
ber of that year: incidentally, they were still owing the 20 marks in 1335.4 
Bridlington Priory borrowed £100 in 1333, and their bond was for the re- 
payment of £100 in three half-yearly instalments. Sir William Scargill 
borrowed £20 in June 1338, and bound himself to repay £20 five months 
later.* Probably several other bonds taken by Melton’s receivers carried no 
penalty, but further direct evidence cannot be found. The Cluniac monks 
of Pontefract were unique in that they procured a loan of £40 in 1330, in 
return for a bond in only 40 marks.” However, there is reference to twelve 
penalty bonds sealed in Melton’s favour. 

These were all of the same pattern. For example, on 8 April 1333 Sir 
John Mowbray borrowed £50, and gave his bond in £100, to be enforced 
if he had failed to pay back the £50 within six months. Mowbray had re- 
funded nothing when his term was up, and he is found to have paid on his 
bond £40 in 1334 and another £40 in 1337: a total of £80, of which £30 
was Melton’s interest on a debt that was late.® It does not appear that the 
archbishop got the full £100 in the bond. The only other debtor who is 
known to have paid a penalty in cash on a bond was Walter Reynolds, 


1 Cf. F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, The History of English Law (2nd edn.), ii. 204. 

2 E.g. when Newburgh Priory borrowed £40 in 1326 (R.M. 571). 

3 Melton’s register refers to recognizances and ‘litterae obligatoriae’, and it is to be 
assumed that the latter were sealed common law bonds. The statute merchant does not 
occur in the register, although, like the recognizance, it was designed to be capable of 
execution without litigation, whereas the common law bond needed an action of debt 
for its enforcement. On the other hand, by the 1330’s the policy of the Statute of Mer- 
chants—to eliminate litigation for debt—had been frustrated, and the common law bond 
was therefore by no means obsolete (cf. T. F. T. Plucknett, Legislation of Edward I, 138- 
50; Pollock and Maitland, op. cit., ii. 203-4). 

*R.M. 347, 377, 54. 5 R.M. 39’. *R.M. 629. 7R.M. 289, 

*R.M. 41. *R.M. 489, 60. 
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Archbishop of Canterbury. He borrowed 300 marks from Melton in 1317.1 
Between May 1318 and May 1320 his repayments amounted to 400 marks, 
so that the interest charged for his lateness was 334 per cent.? Ten other 
borrowers surrendered bonds in sums greater than the principal, but each 
was allowed time to repay the principal before the bond should be en- 
forced. Sir William Ros of Helmsley in 1329 gave a bond in £80 as 
security for a loan of £40. His term was four months, but he failed to keep 
it. Melton, however, remitted half of the £80 which was now due.* Sir 
Robert Constable bound himself in 1328 in £40, for a loan of £20, to be 
repaid within six weeks. He repaid in time, and recovered his bond.‘ Sir 
Robert Raygate bound himself in £200 for a loan of 200 marks, made on 
7 June 1323. He was given until Christmas 1326 to pay off this principal, 
in six instalments, and he probably recovered his bond.* No information 
comes to light about the repaying of the seven other loans which were 
secured by bonds greater than the principal. Melton charged a varying 
rate of interest on loans secured by bonds and not repaid in time. The six- 
teen bonds discussed above bore percentage penalties of 300, 150, 100 (five 
bonds), 71:4, 66-66, 50, 33°33 (two bonds), o (four bonds), respectively. 
There was no regular relationship between the size of the principal and the 
rate of interest. When issuing a warrant, Melton may often have left it to 
his receiver to fix the rate. From what follows, we may believe that many 
more loans than the twelve mentioned were secured by interest-bearing 
bonds, compelling a repayment (after the term was up) greater than the 
principal, which alone the warrant reveals. 

On fourteen occasions, before Melton made a loan, he brought an 
action for debt by consent of the debtor, and obtained judgment in ad- 
vance as an additional security.* The Prior of Drax, borrowing 40 marks 
on behalf of his convent in 1329, agreed to submit to such a judgment, and 
reinforced it still further with an oath sworn in the archbishop’s court at 
York to repay within nine months.” 

Five of Melton’s clients were lent money after first depositing in his 
treasury at York silver plate exceeding the principal in value. In 1337 the 
Prior and Canons of Warter pledged precious vessels valued at £66 13s. 4d. 
for a loan of £50, the pledge to be forfeit if the £50 were not repaid 
within 46 days. Nothing is known of the upshot; only rarely did Melton 
consider exacting interest on his loans to Yorkshire monasteries.* In 1333 
Sir Ralph Bulmer borrowed £30, in return for a pledge of plate worth £40, 
to be forfeit if he had not repaid the £30 after a month.® Two other bor- 
rowers were to deposit plate greater in value than their principal, at the 
discretion of the receiver. None of the plate so pawned is reported to have 
been seized by the archbishop. A different kind of pledge was given by 
Henry Belton of York, whose security for a loan of £100 for three months in 


1 The precise date and term of the loan are not given (R.M. 2). 


*?R.M. 2, 10¥. ?R.M. 269, 32. *R.M. 25. 
5R.M. 17, 189, 19, 199. 6 Cf. Plucknett, Legislation of Edward I, 148. 
7R.M. 27; cf. R.M. 33. ®R.M. 617. *R.M. 44’. 
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1340 was florins to the value of £120.1 Two less orthodox usurious trans- 
actions remain to be noticed. On 10 September 1327 Melton lent 100 
marks to the Abbot and Convent of Selby; on 5 November he extended 
the original term of the loan by a year, and the same day purchased a 
corrody in the abbey for one of his household serjeants.? Apparently the 
corrody was sold at a low price in consideration of the respite of the debt. 
On 18 September 1326 Sir William Wyvill borrowed 160 marks, and next 
day he sold Melton the grain and stock on his manor of Wellford, York- 
shire. The low sale price, £12 10s. od., suggests that Wyvill had to undersell 
in order to procure the loan.® 

Wyvill was only one of the many Yorkshire knights who became Mel- 
ton’s debtors. Recently it has been emphasised that the northern chivalry 
may have been in part led and inspired by the archbishop in 1321, when 
they refused at Sherburn to support Earl Thomas of Lancaster against 
Edward II and the Despensers.* Sir Robert Constable of Flamborough 
was one of those from whom Lancaster expected help; but Constable was a 
lay tenant of the archbishopric of York, and may well have been advised 
by Melton not to commit himself to a policy of treason.’ He may already 
have been one of the archbishop’s debtors in 1321; and between 1326 and 
1333 he borrowed £300 from Melton, besides covenanting to do the knight 
service of the see in 1327.6 Among others who disappointed Lancaster in 
1321 were Sir John Falconberg, Sir Henry FitzHugh, Sir Thomas Furni- 
val, Sir John Marmion, and Sir Henry Percy. All of them were lent sub- 
stantial sums of money by Melton during the period 1323-1334.’ Sir 
William Ros of Helmsley, Sir William Latimer and Sir Edmund Neville 
were strong in their loyalty to the king during the crisis of 1321-1322.8 
Melton had advanced £100 to Ros in 1317; later he lent him another 
£173 6s. 8d.° Latimer was to borrow £200 in 1331, and Neville smaller 
sums about the same time.?® The ties between the archbishop and the 
feudal class were both close and practical. 

The renewal of the Scottish wars in 1332 put serious demands on the 
resources of the northern barons. The expedition of the Disinherited in 
that year was planned in, and launched from, Melton’s own diocese, and 
some of the commanders of the little band of adventurers had been 
financed by the archbishop. Sir Thomas Wake of Liddell, who had been 
borrowing from Melton since 1323, raised £300 from him shortly before 

1R.M. 65. *R.M. 23, 239. *R.M. 20. 

‘ B. Wilkinson, “The Sherburn Indenture and the Attack on the Despensers, 1321’, 
in English Historical Review, lxiii (1948), 1-28; especially at p. 7. 

5 R.M. 27. 

*R.M. 21, 25, 27, 28, 33%, 41%, 42, 42%; Cal. Close Rolls, 1327-1330, 407. In 1327 
Constable entered into an indenture to do Melton’s military service with ten mounted 
men-at-arms with covered horses. He was to be paid £20 if he went to the place of muster, 
and a truce prevented the campaign; £50 for a campaign of 40 days, £100 for 60 days 
(R.M. 277). 

7R.M. 26, 27, 29%, 31%, 37%, 40, 44%, 45, 46%, 566; Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-1323, 718; 


13393-1337 295; 
§ Wilkinson, op. cit., 9. *R.M. 29, 207, 24, 267, 32. 
1° R.M. 299, 51, 54, 569. 
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sailing.t On 14 May 1332 Melton advanced 1,000 marks to David Strab- 
olgi, Earl of Atholl, and in return was granted Strabolgi’s manor of Gains- 
borough for ten years. In March 1334 Strabolgi repaid the thousand marks 
in full, thus buying out Melton’s mortgage of the manor. The use of this 
property for one year and ten months must have represented a handsome 
interest on 1,000 marks.? Henry Beaumont, Earl of Buchan, another of the 
Disinherited, pawned some of his plate for a loan from Melton of £200 in 
1333. Sir Thomas Ughtred, a lay tenant of the archbishopric of York, 
borrowed £100 during the years 1332-1335 for a similar pledge.‘ Sir 
Henry Percy seems to have borrowed £580 in a single year, 1332-1333.5 
Whether Melton lost by these dealings with the Disinherited is uncertain. 
Few repayments by them are recorded; in 1335 Sir Fulk Fitz Warin’s plate 
was still in the custody of Melton’s receiver at York for a loan made three 
years previously.® In all, Melton’s loans to 65 knights and barons, most of 
them Yorkshiremen, and nearly all northerners, amounted to £6,351; and 
the bulk of these advances was made during the years of the Scottish 
campaigns, 1332-1337.7 

Melton had risen to eminence as a clerk in the service of Edward of 
Carnarvon, and owed his election as archbishop to Edward’s friendship.® 
Yet his register records no loans and only one small gift to the king, which 
was made in 1323 and accompanied by a present of silver to the younger 
Despenser and his wife.? To Edward III Melton made considerable loans. 
In July 1327 he lent the young king 800 marks for the campaign of Stan- 
hope Park. The agreed term of this loan was twelve weeks; but Melton did 
not see his money back until 1333 and then without interest.1° With the 
reopening of the Scottish wars and Edward’s regular visits to the North, in 
1333-1337, Melton again became a creditor of the king’s. In 1333 and 
1334 he lent Edward £1,800, and his loans continued until 1340, when, on 
his very deathbed, he lent the king 500 marks." His advances to Edward III, 


1R.M. 179, 18Y, 29; Cal. Close Rolls, 1918-1923, 718. 


* R.M. 35%, 47%) 48. *R.M. 45. 
*R.M. 16, 39, 50, 51, 53% Cal. Close Rotls, 1390-1333, 619; ibid., 1333-1337, 482. 
5R.M. 37°, 40, 44. ®R.M. 529. 


? The knightly borrowers not hitherto mentioned were Sir Edmund Bigod, Sir John 
Bigod, Sir William Boidel, Sir John Bridlington, Sir John Caltoft, Sir Ralph Camoys, 
Sir Alexander Cave, Sir Robert Clifford, Sir William Clifton, Sir William Clinton, Sir 
Robert Conyers, Sir John Cromwell, Sir William Denham, Sir Richard Denton, Sir Hugh 
Despenser (in 1332), Sir William Erghum, Sir John Grey, Sir Roger Grimston, Sir John 
Hasthorp, Sir Ralph Hastings, Sir John Hotham the elder, Sir William Malbys, Sir John 
Mauleverer, Sir Nicholas Metham, Sir Peter Moreby, Sir Robert Moreby, Sir John Neville 
of Hornby, Sir Hugh Pickworth, Sir John Ros, Sir Peter Saltmarsh, Sir Thomas Sandby, 
Sir Robert Scarborough (Chief Justice of the King’s Bench), Sir William Scargill, Sir 
Geoffrey Scroope, Sir Roger Somerville, Sir John Sutton, Sir Baldwin Thremhall, Sir 
John Tiptoft, Sir William Tweng, and Sir Hugh Ulceby. The figure of £6,351 includes 
100 marks lent to Isabella Beaumont, the lady de Vesci, in 1334 (R.M. 50%). 

8 Dictionary of National Biography, sub nom. 

® Edward II and his queen got £94 6s. 8d.; Despenser the archbishop’s best silver 
cup, and Despenser’s wife a cup called ‘mediocris’ (R.M. 17). 

10 R.M. 22, 41°; Cal. Close Rolls, 1527-1330, 1733 1333-1337, 12. 

11 The warrant was issued on 2 April; Melton died on 4 April (R.M. 65; Historians of 
the Church of York, ed. Raine, ii. 417). 
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including gifts totalling £150, came to £3,326 19s. 4d.; and though large 
repayments were made in 1336 and 1337, Melton and his executors after 
him possibly never recovered more than two-thirds of this money. Edward 
seems to have avoided paying the archbishop interest.1 Moreover, king 
and court obtained, or exacted, from Melton a series of small favours: a 
gift of £50 to Queen Philippa; the purchase by the archbishop of a royal 
palfrey at the exorbitant price of,£50; the payment of an annual pension of 
£30 to a royal trumpeter; and heavy loads of wheat from the archbishop’s 
manor of Southwell. The queen herself and John, Earl of Cornwall, also 
borrowed small sums from Melton, and apparently never repaid them.® 
With some of his contemporaries on the bench of bishops Melton had 
important financial dealings. John Stratford, bishop of Winchester, was 
borrowing from him regularly between 1326 and 1333—£1,196 13s. 4d. in 
1326, £433 6s. 8d. in the succeeding years. He also occasionally bought 
wool from the archbishop’s manors. Adam Orleton, Stratford’s successor 
at Winchester, borrowed £400 in 1336 and 1337, and had repaid it with- 
out interest by July 1338.5 Richard Bury, while still chancellor of York, in 
1333, borrowed 50 marks, and in spite of Melton’s opposition to his elec- 
tion to the see of Durham he was able to borrow another £200 the next 
year.® Henry Burghersh, bishop of Lincoln, who borrowed 500 marks in 
1336, John Kirkby, bishop of Carlisle, and the Scottish bishop of Whithorn 
in 1334, were also favoured with loans and gifts from Melton.’ The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Walter Reynolds, quarrelled seriously with Melton, 
and tried to prevent his appointment as Treasurer of the realm in June 
1325. Nevertheless he had been glad to borrow 550 marks from his north- 
ern neighbour during the previous eight years, paying on one loan interest 
of 100 marks.* Among the clergy of the diocese of York, Melton had a wide 
clientele of borrowers: men like William Alberwick, precentor of York and 
chancellor of Oxford; Robert Pickering, dean of York; Mr. Nicholas Ros, 
of the Helmsley family; canons of York and Ripon, such as John Warenne 
and John Smaile; and incumbents of Yorkshire parishes—Wakefield, 
Hessle, Penistone, Pontefract, Wistow, Adell, Harewood, Kirk Ella and 
others. These lesser ecclesiastics borrowed from him £1,691 13s. 4d. in all.® 
The Scottish depredations of 1318 and 1319 had particularly affected 
the lands of the monasteries in the diocese of York. In consequence, the 
liabilities to taxation of many of them were reduced in 1318.!° Malton 
Priory had its assessment cut by a half, and during the years 1327-1338 a 
steady flow of money reached it from Melton—£334 in all. On some of 
i R.M. 22, 46, 507, 53°, 55, 58, 58%, 59, 59”, 60, 63%; Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-1337, 20, 
64, 89, 376. 


2 R.M. 22, 25, 26, 63. 3 R.M. 54%, 56. 
“R.M. 207, 24, 40%, 573, 576%; Cal. Close Rolls, 1339-1341, 271. 
5 R.M. 54, 61, 619, 62. ®R.M. 40, 49, 57; 63%; D.V.B., sub nom. 


7R.M. 26, 47, 50, 52%, 56, 57, 58; Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-1337, 302. 

®*R.M. 2, 10, 18, 504, 567. 

®I.e. this was the total advanced to all ecclesiastics except the bishops and the 
religious. 

10 Taxatio Ecclesiastica (Record Commission), 325a. 
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these loans no interest was taken; but in 1335 Melton had to threaten the 
execution of recognizances in £70.! The difficulty was settled by an agree- 
ment in 1337 that Melton should make further cash advances and take 
over the priory’s lands at farm. Thus one set of shaky monastic debts 
opened a way to profit.2 The Austin Canons of the little priory of Healaugh 
Park had had their assessment reduced to one-eighth of its old figure; and 
thereafter they regularly borrowed small sums from the archbishop. In 
1339 they were driven to hand over to Melton some of their estates at 
farm, upon which he paid them a premium of £97 and remitted at least 
£20 of their debts.? The Augustinians of Newburgh, with their assessment 
cut by three-quarters, borrowed just under £200 from Melton between 
1320 and 1337;4 and of the other monasteries which had suffered at Scot- 
tish hands, Rievaulx, Fountains, Guisborough, Marton, Eggleston, and 
Calder all received his financial aid. The Austin Canons of Thornton-on- 
Humber borrowed £200 in 1333, and seem never to have repaid it.5 The 
monks of St. Mary’s, York, borrowed 500 marks between 1326 and 1337; 
those of Pontefract £120 in four years, 1330-1334; the Augustinians of 
Bridlington £330 between 1323 and 1331. Melton lent money to a few 
monasteries outside the diocese of York. There were loans to Alnwick 
Priory and Newminster Abbey in Northumberland; to Dunstable Priory 
in Bedfordshire; and to St. Oswald’s Priory, Gloucester, which negotiated 
its loan through Melton’s bailiff of Churchdown, the Gloucestershire estate 
of the archbishopric of York.” Giles Redmere, canon of Lincoln, acted as 
Melton’s agent there, and made large annual purchases of provisions for 
the archbishop’s household at St. Botolph’s fair; he arranged Melton’s 
loans to the Lincolnshire Gilbertines: £300 to the priory of St. Catherine’s- 
without-Lincoln in 1333, and £100 to Sempringham Priory in 1336.® 
Forty-four religious houses, 36 of them in his own diocese, borrowed from 
Melton a total of just over £4,000.° Not all these transactions with the 
monasteries were intended to make a profit, and the evidence suggests 
that the archbishop may have recovered during his life something less than 
the principal he had advanced to the religious. No doubt he believed it his 
duty to help the monks of the north. 

What were the resources which enabled Melton to make his impressive 
series of loans? Assuredly his family had endowed him with no private for- 
tune.!° His career as a civil servant may have rewarded him well; and it is 

1 Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-1337, 498, 526. 

2 R.M. 229, 429, 45, 617, 62. 3? R.M. 289, 367, 45, 54, 60, 647. 

*R.M. 11, 19, 22, 257, 44, 61,571. 5 RLM. 44 

*R.M. 9, 20, 30%, 61, 574; 28Y, 36%, 49V; 187, 26". 30°, 31, 39", 5717, 572. 

7 R.M. 60. 

8 R.M. 277, 547; 567, 59, 61%; 42, 453 Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-1337, 109; 1339-1341, 633. 

® The monastic borrowers so far not mentioned were the abbeys of Bardney, Meaux, 
Rufford, St. Agatha by Richmond, Selby, and Whitby; the priories of Appleton, Blyth, 
Bolton-in-Craven, Drax, Helmsley, Hexham, Killing, Kirkham, Monk Bretton, Rose- 
dale, Shelford, Swine, Thurgarton, Warter, Watton, Wilberforce, Wykeham, and Work- 
sop; ‘and Cockerham, a cell of Lancaster Abbey. 

10 His father was a franklin of Melton, in the parish of Welton, near Howden, in 
Yorkshire (R.M. 28, 63). 
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noteworthy that he made the bulk of his loans during the years immediately 
following his two spells of office as Treasurer, 1325-1327, and 1330-1331. 
He may also have used the bonds of his debtors as securities upon which he 
himself might borrow. But these conjectures remain unsubstantiated. The 
income from his temporalities was the archbishop’s one certain asset; and 
this is hard to estimate. It was assessed at 2,000 marks for the purposes of 
papal taxation in 1292, but such assessments were invariably undervalua- 
tions.’ With the lands of the see of York the problem is complicated by the 
absence of detailed assessments for individual manors. Moreover, shortly 
after Melton became archbishop, he had to face a reduction of his revenues. 
The fierce Scottish raid in the early summer of 1318 badly damaged his 
manors of Hexham and Otley, in which, as he complained, half the 
wealth of his archbishopric lay.2 The men of his liberty of Ripon had to 
pay £1,000 to buy off the Scots. How serious the damage had been was 
discovered by a royal enquiry of June 1318, which was followed by a 
reduction of the assessment of the lands of the see for royal taxation from 
2,000 to 1,000 marks.‘ Next year the Scots broke into the Vale of York and 
on 12 September 1319 at Myton-on-Swale they routed a scratch army 
hastily mustered by Melton himself. Two months later the archbishop was 
writing despairing, and fruitless, letters to the monasteries of his diocese, 
asking for financial assistance. At Myton he had lost his horses and wagons, 
arms and armour, and, what was worse, all his silver plate, brought to the 
scene of action, as he bitterly recalled, by the folly of his household ser- 
jeants.*° The Scots had pressed on to ravage his great manor of Sherburn.*® 
How far these disasters permanently affected his income is not easily 
reckoned; but a hint comes from the final quittance of Thomas Cave, who 
was receiver of York from 12 March 1318 until 29 September 1321—the 
very period of the Scottish devastations. Generally the register will tell us 
only that a receiver, for the past year or for the whole period of his office, 
is quit of all the sums received by him, except for certain arrears. Cave’s 
quittance is exceptional, giving the exact amount of his gross receipts: 
£5,635 for the whole three and a half years he was receiver. Hence his 
annual receipts averaged £1,610, coming chiefly from the temporalities 
within his sphere: the manors of Sherburn, Cawood, and Bishopthorpe, 
and the other estates immediately south of York. Part of these receipts 
would be paid to Cave at York, where was the archbishop’s central ex- 
chequer, by the bailiffs of Beverley, Ripon, Southwell, and North Soke, 
and by the receivers of the outlying liberties of Hexham in Northumber- 
land, and Churchdown in Gloucestershire. As the archbishop often drew 
directly on these other bailiffs and receivers, what went into Cave’s hands 
would be a part only of his total revenues.? What part of them cannot be 
said; but a fair surmise, from the recorded payments made directly to 


1R.M. 518. 2 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 

*R.M. 518. The Taxacio Nicolai of 1291-1292 was used as the assessment for subsidies 
paid by the clergy to the Crown. 

5 R.M. Vv. 


6 Ibid. 7 Cave’s quittance is in R.M. 14’. 
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Melton by these officers in 1318-1321 is that his income from the tem- 
poralities of the see in these lean years was at least £2,500 p.a. Hence the 
Scots had not left him in dire poverty; but the register leaves an inescap- 
able impression that Hexham, for one, was a property that had declined 
in value; and Melton’s household expenses were heavy. 

That the archbishop was able to lend so much in the thirteen-thirties 
implies a recovery, if only partial, on his manors. Clearly he usually had in 
these years a considerable surplus to lend. A remarkable testimony to this 
came from Edmund, Earl of Kent. Melton was alleged by Kent to have joined 
the plot of 1329 against the Earl of March; and Kent in his confession said 
that Melton had promised to contribute £5,000 towards the enterprise.? 
Melton got himself cleared of these charges;? but even the rumour that he 
had so much ready money to invest in a political conspiracy is significant. 

By 1332 Melton was reaping profit enough from his manors and his 
moneylending to begin putting together a private estate of his own. Sir 
Nicholas Cantelupe was a frequent borrower from him, and in 1332 he 
sold Melton his manor of Aston-in-Morthing, of the Honour of Pontefract. 
The archbishop seems to have driven a hard bargain with Cantelupe, who 
was in pressing need of money.? At the same time Thomas Outhenby, 
another of Melton’s debtors, sold him some property he had in Aston.‘ 
Hugh Cotehill sold Melton more land in Aston in 1335, persuaded by the 
offer that he should farm the church of Halifax, then in the archbishop’s 
hand.5 In 1337, Sir William Erghum, who had been steadily sinking into 
Melton’s debt for four years, parted with the advowson of Aston, and 
more property there, for £60. Meanwhile Melton was undertaking more 
widespread purchases. Sir William Darrell of Sessay sold him for £100 
some lands in Kirkbymoorside in 1332.” In 1334 and 1335 the archbishop 
bought a large portion of the English lands of the see of Rouen; the manors 
of Kilham in Yorkshire, Kingsclere and Bintworth in Hampshire, and 
Ottery St. Mary in Devon.® From his debtor Sir John Ros he bought a 
manor at Towton, Yorkshire, in 1335, for £400.° He also bought some 
small Nottinghamshire properties between 1334 and 1338: arable and 
pasture at Willingham and Upston; houses in Southwell; a fulling mill at 
Osmondthorpe.!® His last purchases were a manor at North Milford, 
bought from Roger Middleton in 1338, and lands in Abholme, Cotting- 
ham, Kirkbywharf, Sand Hutton, and Withyton, all in Yorkshire.“ 


1Kent’s confession, in a French version, is printed in Adae Murimuth Continuatio 
Chronicarum, ed. E. M. Thompson (Rolls Series, 1889), 253-5. 

® Rotuli Parliamentorum (Record Commission), ii. 31, 543 Cal. Close Rolls, 1330-1333, 286. 

> R.M. 40°, 45, 60, 64%; Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-1337, 87. 

#R.M. 43%, 46, 50%; Cal. Close Rolls, 1990-1333» 613. 5 R.M. 56, 60. 

*R.M. 50, 53; 58, 59%, 60. 7R.M. 36¥. 

*R.M. 487, 55%, 57%, 60, 63; W. H. Dixon and J. Raine, Lives of the Archbishops of 
York, i. 434-6; Cncdaion Inquisicionum sive Escaetarum (Record Commission), ii. 162; 
Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-1337, 321-2. 

®R.M. 54%, 57, 58; Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-1337, 494- 

10 RLM. 47°, 48Y, 507, 527, 56Y. 

1 R.M. 33, 36, 44%, 62; Calendarium Inquisicionum, ii. 94; Dixon and Raine, op. cit., 
i. 436, note t. 
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All these estates descended to William, the eldest son of the archbishop’s 
brother Henry. Henry Melton—he is to be distinguished from Henry 
Melton, silversmith of York, who made silver vessels for the archbishop, 
and once borrowed £100 from him'—had inherited a small estate from his 
father at Melton, near Howden in Yorkshire. The archbishop founded a 
chantry for his parents at Melton, and frequently sent down gifts to his 
brother. Henry Melton died in 1330, leaving his four children in the 
archbishop’s guardianship.* The eldest boy, William, still under age at the 
time, was at once endowed by his uncle with a gift of £1,000, and with 
another £1,000 the next year. This money was deposited for the youth in 
the treasury of York Minster.* Thomas and John, the two younger boys, 
each got £100, and so did their sister Joan.’ From then onwards the arch- 
bishop showed great interest in their education. William and Thomas 
were sent to school at Newark with their own private tutor, and the arch- 
bishop’s receivers at Southwell were made responsible for paying the fee of 
2s. 5d. a week to Simon, the ‘magister scholarum’ at Newark, as well as for 
paying the tutor’s fees and for finding the boys in clothes, shoes, and bed- 
linen.* Their tutor was William Burton, retained by the archbishop as a 
valett, and at this time rector of Kirkbymoorside.’? In 1335 Thomas and 
John Melton were handed over to the care of William Yafford, canon of 
York, and soon after Thomas was again transferred, to William Ferriby, 
who for long had been retained in Melton’s household as the chief buyer 
of provisions, and who was one of that great Ferriby family of ecclesiastics 
who claimed kinship not only with archbishop Melton, but also with his 
next successor but one, archbishop John Thoresby.® 

The result of Melton’s careful finance was that he succeeded in found- 
ing a knightly family. By 1340, when the archbishop was dying, young 
William Melton was an heir well enough endowed for Sir Anthony de 
Lucy to pay the archbishop £400 for William to marry his daughter. 
William was knighted soon afterwards. For two centuries his descendants 
flourished at Aston and on the lands provided by the archbishop.® Young 
Thomas Melton became rector of Hotham in 1351.!° The archbishop’s 
niece Joan married the nephew and heir of Sir Robert Conyers in 1333." 
Another kinswoman, Margaret Melton, wife of Sir John Melton (he was 
apparently not related to the archbishop), was frequently honoured with 
the archbishop’s gifts.}* 

Other families related to Melton—the Cardoils, the Redmeres, the De la 
Mares, and the Cliffs—produced several clerks who were beneficed in the 
archbishop’s diocese in his lifetime.1? Some of the laymen of these families 
were retained in Melton’s household; John de la Mare, for instance, was 
retained first as a valett, then as a donzel.1* Philip Redmere was the arch- 


1R.M. 29. ?R.M. 28, 33» 63, 547- *R.M. 31. “R.M. 279, 31. 

5 R.M. 279. *R.M. 44’. 7R.M. 599, 61°, 533. ®R.M. 5417, 542. 
®R.M. 65; Poulson, History of Holderness, ii. 199. 

10 Dixon and Raine, Op. Cit., i. 433. 11 RLM. 44’. 12R.M. 35, 39%, 57%, 629. 


18 Melton’s ecclesiastical kinsmen must be the subject of another essay. 
4 RLM. 229, 33, 56, 59. 
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bishop’s bailiff at Hull, custodian of his house and keeper of his liberty in 
the port there, and charged with providing fish for the household.’ Yet 
another family of Melton’s kinsmen, the brothers Thomas, Nicholas, and 
Simon Swansland, resided in London. There they made purchases for the 
household, and acted as the link between Melton and the banking societies 
of the Bardi and the Peruzzi, through whom Melton forwarded large sums 
in florins for his business at Avignon.? Giovanni Giuntini of the Peruzzi 
was retained as a valett of his household.* Melton does not appear to have 
been at any time in extensive debt to the Italian bankers. Indeed he made 
the Bardi and the Peruzzi loans of £2,200 in 1334 and 1335, graciously 
remitting 1,000 marks of that sum in 1335, when the rest had been repaid.‘ 
Melton had probably always kept himself out of debt, and solvent. There 
is no precise measuring what he gained or lost by his loans, but the estab- 
lishing of his nephew William Melton and his niece Joan in the knightly 
society of Yorkshire compels the belief that he had handled his resources 
competently; and these, after all, were apparently little more than the 
lands of the see of York. In origin undistinguished, he had raised his 
family to the chivalry. And this had been achieved without losing a 
reputation for piety and for devotion to his diocese, from which he was 
only twice absent for long.5 

1R.M. 25, 27, 27%, 48, 54. 2? R.M. 23-657, passim. *=R.M. 607. 

*R.M. 47, 49, 52%, 53”, 56,57, 57%. These mutua to the Bardi and the Peruzzi were 


genuine loans, quite distinct from the payments to them of money to be spent for Melton 


at Avignon. 
5 D.N.B., sub. nom.; cf. a contemporary opinion of him in Chronicles of the Reigns of 
Edward I and Edward IT, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Series, 1883), ii. 283-4. 
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John Saltmarsh: 
New Model Army Chaplain 


by LEO F. SOLT 
Columbia University, U.S.A. 











hen Richard Baxter arrived in the camp of the victorious New 

Model Army shortly after the battle of Naseby in June 1645, 

he was greatly distressed by the religious and political hetero- 
doxies that found expression through the ‘few proud, self-conceited, hot- 
headed Sectaries’ who had become Cromwell’s ‘Favourites’. He observed 
that these men held ‘vehement Disputes’ in behalf of ‘Liberty of Con- 
science’, the doctrine that the civil magistrate should have nothing to do 
with matters of religion. Furthermore, he noticed that they also talked of 
‘State Democracy’ and ‘Church Democracy’ as well as ‘about Free-grace 
and Free-will, and all the Points of Antinomianism and Arminianism’.! In 
other words, in Baxter’s mind those men who were attacking the orthodox 
Calvinistic doctrines of predestination and election were the very same 
men who were demanding additional political liberties. A single test case 
may be framed of the compatibility and nurturing effect (each upon the 
other) of these two tendencies by an examination of the writings of the 
New Model Army chaplain, John Saltmarsh. As the official spokesmen for 
the spiritual destiny of the troops, the Army chaplains seldom hesitated to 
embrace the problems of the natural as well as the supernatural world. 
This was no less true of the Yorkshireman, Saltmarsh, who, Baxter himself 
had stated was one of the ‘two great Preachers at the Head Quarters’ of 


the Army: the other being William Dell.? 


Little is known of Saltmarsh’s life prior to his Army career which began 
in 1646 and was abruptly ended by his death in December of the following 
year. His writings, which appeared almost annually from 1639 until 1647, 
have but few autobiographical references. It is known that he was educated 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge, where he received the M.A. degree; in 
about 1639 he became rector of Heslerton in Yorkshire. A volume of 
academic verse published in 1636 was followed in 1643 by a poem en- 
titled A Divine Rapture, welcoming the Solemn League and Covenant—a 
pact which he later censured. After resigning his Yorkshire preferment 
because of scruples about taking tithes, he preached in and around North- 
ampton. By January 1645, he was located in the rectory of Brasted, Kent. 

1 Richard Baxter, Religquiae Baxterianae, ed. M. Sylvester, London 1696, i. 50, 53. 


2 Ibid., i. 56. 
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However, by 20 June of the following year he had entered the New Model 
Army and had preached before General Fairfax at St. Mary’s in Oxford 
after the surrender of that city by the King’s forces.1 Although none of 
Saltmarsh’s sermons is known to be extant, nevertheless, he wrote and 
published prolifically during the last three years of his life, and from this 
corpus of writing perhaps may be found the substance of his ideas and 
convictions as he preached them to the Army at St. Mary’s and on other 
similar occasions. 


I 


Saltmarsh might well have chosen on one of these occasions the follow- 
ing Scriptural texts from the eighteenth and nineteenth verses of the fifth 
chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 


“18. Therefore as by the offence of one judgment came upon all men 
to condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification of life. 

‘19. For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by 
the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.’ 


The ‘free gift’, which brought salvation to man through the righteousness 
of Christ, which absolved him from the original, imputed sin of Adam in 
the garden of Eden, and which freed him from the bondage of the covenant 
of works formulated in the tablets of stone by Moses, was the same thing 
that Saltmarsh and others termed Free-grace. And Free-grace, it may be 
recalled, was one of the heresies that Baxter had found spreading in the 
New Model Army. This doctrine of Free-grace was variously labelled: 
William Walwyn called it ‘free justification by Christ alone’;? Roger 
Williams named it ‘free Justification by the free Grace of God in Christ’ ;* 
and Saltmarsh himself referred to it as the ‘free-gift of justification by 
grace’.* In his book entitled Free-grace, written in 1646, Saltmarsh wrote 
that free justification by grace meant 


‘A BELEEVER in all his dealings with God either by Prayer, or other 
way of drawing neer, is to state, and consider himself thus in Christ in the 
first place, and to put on the relation of Sonship and Righteousnesse, and to 
look at or consider sins no otherwise in himself then as debts paid and can- 
celled by the blood of Christ; and by this all bondages, fears, and doubtings 
are removed, and his Spirit is free; For the Son hath made him free: And now he 
comes in the spirit of adoption, and calls God Father; and here begins all 

faith, hope, confidence, love, liberty’. . .® 

1 See Alexander Gordon in Dictionary of National Biography, s.v. ‘John Saltmarsh’; 
Thomas Edwards, The Third Part of Gangraena, London 1646, 114, 122. 

* The Leveller Tracts 1647-1653, ed. William Haller and Godfrey Davies, New York 
1944, 361. 

® Roger Williams, The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution, London 1644, contained in Publica- 
tions of the Narragansett Club, First series, Providence, Rhode Island 1866-74, iii. 151, 237. 

John Saltmarsh, Free-grace, corrected second ed., London 1646, 144. 


5 Ibid., 144. In a little book called A Dying Fathers Last Legacy To An Only Child, 
written just before his execution as a regicide in 1660, Hugh Peters, Saltmarsh’s colleague 
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In other words, the saving grace of God which sets the believer spiritually 
free through Christ is given to him as a sinner, and no condition of repen- 
tance, or humbleness, or obedience is required for that justification or 
salvation before God. For if any of these conditions were required, then it 
would be a Popish doctrine of justification by works.? In fact, Saltmarsh 
went on to say that regeneration through Christ has come to believers 
without any acts of faith, obedience, and repentance on their part. How- 
ever, he added a very important qualification: ‘. .. we cannot know him to 
be ours but by beleeving; nor partake of him as ours but by beleeving.”* 
The rather fine theological point that Saltmarsh contended for was that 
the actual ‘work of salvation’ had been done for believers when Christ was 
crucified on the cross, but in order that that work should be experienced 
in their hearts, the true believers must believe that there was such a work 
done in their behalf.* 

The tenuous argument of Saltmarsh’s version of the doctrine of Free- 
grace was viewed by Thomas Gataker, a member of the Westminster 
Assembly, as a reversal of the traditional doctrine of justification by faith. 
To Gataker justification was caused by faith, but he thought Saltmarsh had 
reversed it to mean faith caused by justification. He could not concur with 
Saltmarsh that believers could be saved without first repenting from sin;* 
if this be so, argued Gataker, then they may continue ‘in infidelity, impent- 
tency, and the worst sins that are’.’ Gataker’s criticism in this instance of an 
idea that was generally identified by its critics as ‘antinomian’ has some 
validity. There might be a tendency amongst those untutored in the doc- 
trine, yet who might be genuinely convinced of their own conversion to 
Christ, to ignore the spirit as well as the letter of the law, be it divine or 
civil, and to follow the compulsions of their own conscience unguided by 
the Spirit of Christ. Saltmarsh recognized that such extreme individualism 
as this might produce ‘licentiousness’ and ‘libertinism’ if carried to excess. 
These excesses he promptly denounced and stated that Free-grace author- 
ized no one to take liberty in sin.* And as to the charge that he was an 
antinomian, Saltmarsh replied: 


‘If to say we serve not in the oldnesse of the Letter, but in the newnesse of 


in the New Model Army, r.ientioned that he had formerly delighted in speaking to others 
about Free-grace, and that he thought it was ‘the sum of true practical Divinity’. 
Writing of Free-grace Peters said: ‘Now Christ thus loving the soul . . . is called Free Grace 
indeed; when the Father shall freely give his Son, and the Son freely his Heart-blood, 
and the Spirit freely all its operations, and make a free Covenant of grace and mercy to 
pardon all sin, to receive a sinner into his bosom, without money or price; nay not to offer 
any thing of his own, either Duty, or Righteousness . . . this call Free Grace . . .’: Peters, 
A Dying Fathers Last Legacy to An Only Child, reprinted in Boston 1717, 58-9. 

1 Saltmarsh, Free-grace, 104. 

2 Tbid., 1gt. 

8’ Thomas Gataker (A Mistake, or Misconstruction, Removed, London 1646, 24) argued 
that Saltmarsh’s Free-grace was ‘legalistic’? because it made the act of believing a 
condition for regeneration just as others made repentance, obedience, and faith, conditions 
of salvation. 

‘ Tbid., 6. 5 Gataker, Shadowes without Substance, London 1646, 

6 Saltmarsh, Sparkles of Glory, London 1647, “To the Reader’; Saltmarsh, Free-grace, 74. 
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the Spirit: If to say . .. We are not under the Law, but under Grace. . . . If 
this be Antinomianism, I am one of that sort of Antinomians. . . .”! 


Although Saltmarsh believed that the Free-grace of Christ should be 
preached to all men, he was convinced that it was actually granted by God 
only to those elect souls who had been predestined and chosen by Him 
before time began. Thus, when Saltmarsh wrote of ‘believers’, he was 
actually referring to the elect of God. This acceptance of an election of 
grace—this reduction of ‘all men’, previously mentioned in Romans v. 18, 
to ‘many’ men, as mentioned in the following verse?—clearly indicates the 
doctrinal affinity between Saltmarsh’s concept of Free-grace and Calvinis- 
tic orthodoxy. If ‘Some onely are saved, and not all’, he inquired, ‘. . . why 
is it so contended for that all are redeemed?’? 

Saltmarsh himself provided a partial explanation in answer to his own 
query. He recognized that the use of such words as ‘all, and every man’ as 
synonyms for believers or the elect, ‘. . . makes some stumble at the Elec- 
tion of some, and so conclude, Redemption for all.’ Such a misuse of these 
words, though apparently quite unintentional, is indeed characteristic of 
Saltmarsh’s own writing. Even more germane to his query than the am- 
biguities of phraseology were Saltmarsh’s replies to those who might 
protest that they could not believe that they were already saved because 


they were in doubt as to their own election. He insisted, first of all, that . 


the counsels of God concerning the particular election of any one indi- 
vidual are unknown. ‘Can any say I am not elected, seeing [H]is wisdom 
is unsearchable, and [H]is wayes past finding out?’> And secondly, he 
argued, doubters were bound to believe that they were saved because it is 
a commandment of God: 


*,.. you are not to make an olyection from election or reprobation, against your 
beleeving; for that were to set one part of the éruth against the other: And 
thus you misinterpret both God and his Word.’¢ 


In other words, knowledge that the keys to salvation are limited only to 
the elect should not prohibit any man from believing that he is nevertheless 
one of the chosen people of God. 

The answer to Saltmarsh’s question on the prevalence of the belief in 
general redemption lies in part, then, in his own theology. For by making 
salvation contingent upon believing, i.e. being persuaded more or less of 
Christ’s love, Saltmarsh rendered himself vulnerable to Gataker’s derisive 
comment that any profane wretch might nourish such a persuasion ‘more or 
les upon groundles grounds. . . . Who is there that have not [such] a desire?” 
Here is the explosive effect of Saltmarsh’s theology. All that any soldier of 
the Army needed to do to be freed from the burden of original sin which 


1 Saltmarsh, An End of One Controversie, contained in Some Drops of the Viall, London 
1646, 116. 

2 Cf. supra, 70. 3 Saltmarsh, Free-grace, 203. 

* Saltmarsh, Reasons for Vnitie, Peace, and Love, contained in Some Drops of the Viall, 136. 

5 Saltmarsh, Free-grace, 102. 6 Thid., 31. ? Gataker, A Mistake, 20. 
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had been engraved upon his conscience by earlier teaching was to believe 
that he had become converted to Christ, to believe that he was now one of 
the Saints of God.! Inevitably, much of the intensive soul-searching and 
contemplation of Christ’s divine nature and his merciful love that Salt- 
marsh said must accompany the act of believing would be swept aside. To 
these soldiers, the act of believing might eventually become a spontaneous 
and free act of the will. 

It is at this juncture that Free-grace may have joined hands with the 
Arminian belief in free will, and free will, it may be recalled, was another 
of the doctrines which Baxter found in 1645 on his list of theological 
heresies in the Army.” Although Saltmarsh specifically stated that ‘the 
Gospel is offered not upon freedom of will in any’ man,? nevertheless, he 
appears to write as if the act of believing was something independent of 
God’s control and as if it did involve freedom of choice. For example, 
‘And now if you ask me what you must do to be saved, I answer, Beleeve in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. . . .”5 

Based upon loose interpretations of the doctrine of Free-grace, the idea 
of universal salvation may well have led to a kind of spiritual equalitarian- 
ism in the New Model Army which recognized few distinctions of wealth 
and social position. To Saltmarsh and his friend Dell, who also preached 
Free-grace to the Army,* Cromwell’s soldiers and the Saints (or believers 
in Christ) were one and the same people. Dell wrote in 1646: ‘And to that 
Army I shall say, who is like unto thee, O people? saved by the Lord. .. .”” 


II 


Besides spiritual equality, Saltmarsh’s statement of Free-grace also gave 
Christian liberty to men as it freed them from the bondage of sin and the 
burdensome obligations of the Mosaic law. Men were now free to believe 
the truth as revealed through the Word of God in the Scriptures and 
through the Spirit of Christ which appeared as a light within their hearts.* 
The practical problem involved here was whether the truth or light rested 


1 Cf. Haller and Davies, op. cit., 40. Gataker wrote of Saltmarsh’s theology: ‘. .. what 
is it but to teach men to believ a lie; that God will save such, as indeed never shall be 
saved: and to encourage them upon groundles perswasions and misapprehensions, the 
more securely, never questioning how it stands with them, to run on hoodwinked, untill 
sodainly they fall headlong into hell?’: Gataker, A Mistake, 26. Samuel Rutherford, a 
Scottish member of the Westminster Assembly, accused Saltmarsh of believing in ‘grace 
universall’: Rutherford, A Survey of the Spirituall Antichrist, London 1648, Part I, 215. 

2 Cf. supra, 69. 8 Saltmarsh, Free-grace, 163. 

4 When Saltmarsh wrote that ‘. . . none can simply perswade a soul that it doth beleeve, but 
[He] on whom it doth beleeve’ (Free-grace, 94), he made the act of believing entirely de- 
pendent upon the Free-grace of God. This point of view is considerably altered in his 
discussion of the ‘Weak beleevers’. ‘They cannot be perswaded their sins are pardoned. . . 


they would, and they would not beleeve it . . :’ (Free-grace, 172). The resistance of the weak 
believer indicates an element of choice either in his conversion to or rejection of Christ. 
5 Saltmarsh, Free-grace, 191. 6 Edwards, op. cit., p. 45. 


? William Dell, The Building, Beauty, Teaching, and Establishment of the truly Christian 
and Spiritual Church, London 1646, reprinted in Several Sermons and Discourses, London 1709, 


8 Saltmarsh, Free-grace, 150. 
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in the Presbyterians, in the Independents, in the Anabaptists, or in the 
Seekers.! Saltmarsh’s answer was that some fragment of truth was con- 
tained in all of these groups, for ‘. . . one see[s] one thing for a truth, 
another sees another thing for a truth, and yet all see short of the fulnesse of 
truth... .? 

The fragmentary nature of truth Saltmarsh likened unto the goal of 
travellers to the city of London; ‘. . . some travell from the North, some 
from the South, and from the West, some from the East, yet all thither. . . .” 
Each man has a portion of the truth: for example, the Independents have 
a ‘purer Communion of Saints’ than the others, the Anabaptists have a 
baptism modelled after the Apostles, the Seekers are distinctive because 
they are looking for their ‘Ordinances by the first patterne of the Word’, 
and the Presbyterians have a ‘principle of Administration in them which 
may help . . . the Commonwealth, or Parliament’.* Therefore, because each 
man has a contribution to make unto all in erecting the full structure of 
truth, ‘Let us not . . . assume any power of infallibility to each other; for 
another’s evidence is as dark to me as mine to him. . . .”5 

Clearly convinced of each man’s fallibility in perceiving the whole 
truth, Saltmarsh proceeded to outline a programme whereby these four 
religious groups might forbear persecution of one another’s dissenting 
religious beliefs. In his pamphlet entitled The Smoke in the Temple, pub- 
lished in 1646, he urged that the names of all sects and divisions should be 
laid aside. Secondly, he called for a freedom of the press for all those who 
were not allowed pulpits for preaching. And thirdly, ‘Let there be free 
debates, and open conferences, and communication for all, and of all sorts that 
will, concerning difference in spirituals. . . .* Saltmarsh envisaged a general 
agreement among Independents, Anabaptists, Seekers, and Presbyterians 
on the ‘same fundamentalls’; his plea was for unity but not uniformity. 

On the other hand, Saltmarsh was fully aware of counter-proposals 
that had been offered to bring about the reconciliation of religious differ- 
ences. Most unpalatable to him was the technique of ‘compulsive power’ 
whereby the magistrate enforced through the civil law the doctrine and 
discipline of an established state church. He argued that such a theocratic 
form of ecclesiastical polity had existed with divine sanction only in the 
kingdom of Israel of the Old Testament, but it was now long since dissolved 
(as was the entire covenant of works) by the merciful grace of Christ.’ 


1 John Saltmarsh, The Smoke in the Temple, 3rd ed., contained in Some Drops of the Viall, 
7-15. 

2 Ibid., 3. 

3 Ibid., “To the Beleevers’; cf. John Milton, Areopagitica, contained in Milton, Prose 
Selections, ed. M. Y. Hughes, New York 1947, 252. 

* Saltmarsh, An End of One Controversie, 122. 

5 Saltmarsh, Sparkles of Glory, 1646; quoted in Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and 
Destiny of Man, ii. 236. 

6 Saltmarsh, The Smoke in the Temple, 1-3. 

? Saltmarsh, Sparkles of Glory, “The Epistle Dedicatory’; Peters took the same position 
in Mr. Peter’s Last Report of the English Wars, London 1646, 8, and in his A word for the 
Armie, London 1647, 12. 
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‘., . when Christians are under several forms and administrations, and these 
diametrical, or opposite to each other, and mutually contradicting and 
expelling each other, here can be no Peace nor Preservation of all, but from 
an indulgency or liberty in all; and this is such a liberty as men may give to 
men; this is the liberty of the outward man... .”4 


Saltmarsh did not except Catholics or Anglicans from this plea for tolera- 
tion. Although he realized that they had nothing to contribute to the great 
structure of truth, nevertheless at the same time he seemed to recognize 
tacitly the impossibility of establishing religious toleration without insuring 
the toleration of all men. 

By 1644 the spectre of religious persecution by the civil magistrate 
represented a threat to Saltmarsh’s belief that believers were not to be- 
come ‘the servants of men in the things of God’.? In that year an oath was 
imposed on all Englishmen over eighteen years of age to support the 
Solemn League and Covenant of 1643. Besides enjoining men to preserve 
the reformed religion of the Church of Scotland, it urged them to bring 
about the reformation of religion in England ‘according to the word of God 
and the example of the best reformed Churches’.’ Because the church prin- 
ciple on which the ecclesiastical structure of the Presbyterian Church was 
based was anathema to Saltmarsh,‘ he subsequently interpreted the phrase 
‘according to the word of God’ to mean ‘so far as we doe or shall in our 
consciences conceive the same to be according to the word of God’.® This 
passage shows Saltmarsh’s basic plea for liberty of conscience so that the 
Spirit (moving through Free-grace and not the power of magistrates) could 
interpret the will of God. John Ley, of the Westminster Assembly, in his 
tract called Light for Smoke, vigorously attacked Saltmarsh in 1646 for this 
stand on the Solemn League and Covenant. 


‘... You give up the Magistrates Authoritie to the peoples libertie, 
leaving it in their choice to receive, or refuse Church-government, as they 
like or dislike it . . . and what is this but to subject the Supreame Authority 
to the popular liberty?’® 


While liberty of conscience shackled the religious prerogatives of the civil 
magistrate, it likewise increased the political individualism of the governed. 
This thwarting of the magistrate may have shown the way for further 
challenges to constituted authority on issues outside the realm of religion. 


III 


Implicit in Saltmarsh’s discussion of the Solemn League and Covenant 
was the firm conviction that the magistrate should deal only with problems 


1 Saltmarsh, Sparkles of Glory, ed. William Pickering, London 1847, 116-17. 

2 Saltmarsh, The Smoke in the Temple, 72. 

8 Documents of the Christian Church, ed. Helen Bettenson, New York 1947, 393- 

« John Saltmarsh, The Divine Right of Presbytery, contained in Some Drops of the Viall, 108. 
5 Saltmarsh, The Smoke in the Temple, 20. 

6 John Ley, Light for Smoke, London 1646, 46. 
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of civil cognizance which were controlled by the law of nature.! Thus Salt- 
marsh, holding to liberty of conscience, was faced with the same dilemma 
as Roger Williams. Both fought against a theocratic polity supported by a 
close alliance of the spiritual and civil magistracy. Saltmarsh’s resolution 
of the problem, similar to that of the author of The Bloudy Tenent,* was to 
establish what Professor A. S. P. Woodhouse has since called the principle 
of segregation wherein the world of nature was separated from the world 
of grace.® ‘. . . The kingdom of Christ and the world are two, in their funda- 
mentalls, policy, Laws, governours, ends, [and] designes. . . .’4 In this dicho- 
tomy the kingdom of Christ was to be ruled by the law of grace, and the 
civil state was to be ruled by the law of nature. 


*, . . nature lives by this law, preserve thy self, thy life, thy lands, thy rights 
and priviledges, avenge thy self, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, and 
love only thy neighbor: Grace lives by this law, deny thy self, forsake lands, 
life, houses, take up the Cross; if he take thy cloak let him have thy coat also, love 
thy enemies, bless them that curse thee; when thou art reviled revile not again, when 
thou suffer’ st threaten not.’5 


The province of nature was the civil state; the ruler was the magistrate, 
whose function was to distinguish between good and evil according to the 
dictates of right reason. The province of grace was the church; the ruler 
was Christ as revealed in the Spirit, and the Spirit was to express the truth 
while preventing heresy.* Saltmarsh did not precisely indicate where the 
borderline lay between truth and goodness or between heresy and evil; 
nevertheless, this basic dualism constantly appears throughout his writing.’ 

In 1646 Saltmarsh proclaimed in his book entitled Sparkles of Glory that 
the power of the civil magistrate was a power ordained by God, but that 
the magistrate’s actions were not vested with a divine right.® He believed 
that the magistracy or the ruling administration of the state might take 
any form just as long as it was based on justice and righteousness—for 
these are the scales by which God weighs the magistrates.® Saltmarsh was 
never specific in his definition of justice, but it is clear that he never meant 
the arbitrary rule of one man and the passive obedience of all his subjects. 
He seemed most desirous, when writing of justice in the civil sense, that 
neither ‘Parliamentary rights’, nor ‘Nationall rights’, nor ‘Royall rights’ 
should become exorbitant in their demands upon each other. Justice for 
the kingdom was a ‘primitive contemperation’ of the diverse rights (parlia- 
mentary, national, and royal) within the kingdom; the desired goal was ‘to 


1 Saltmarsh, The Smoke in the Temple, 20. 

* Williams, The Bloudy Tenent, 333. 

* A. S. P. Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty, Being the Army Debates (1647-9) from the 
Clarke Manuscripts with Supplementary Documents, London 1938, Introduction, 58. 

‘ Saltmarsh, Dawnings of Light, London 1644, 36. 

5 Saltmarsh, Sparkles of Glory, 160. 6 Tbid., 304. 

7 Saltmarsh, Sparkles of Glory, 149-50; The Smoke in the Temple, 31; The Divine Right of 
Presbytery, 112; Reasons for Vnitie, Peace, and Love, 146-7. 

* Saltmarsh, Sparkles of Glory, 135; The Divine Right of Presbytery, 110. 

* Saltmarsh, Sparkles of Glory, 137; cf. Peters, Last Report, 12. 
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JOHN SALTMARSH: NEW MODEL ARMY CHAPLAIN 


keep the mixture even’ between all of the ingredients. The late activities of 
the Anglican divines, which Saltmarsh thought carried royal rights far 
beyond ‘the fundamentals and originals in [the] present constitution’, was 
an example of this exorbitancy that had nearly ruined the kingdom.? In 
1643 Saltmarsh observed with approval that the king had been suspended 
from public office, and that Parliament, through its ‘fundamentall power’, 
carried on the work of the state.? This was merely redress for kingly abuse 
of power. However, in 1646, when the Parliament had become predomin- 
antly Presbyterian, he wrote that ‘the power of the Parliament . . . hath 
been . . . trusted too far’.* Parliament, like the King, had not been kept 
within its ‘own rights and priviledges’.t Did this then mean that private 
men, who were neither kings nor members of Parliament, were to exercise 
an increased share in the government? Saltmarsh did not answer this 
question in 1646, but three years earlier he had written: 


‘I confesse I would not improve their interest too high, nor too soon, for 
the early settings forth of private men is apt to exceed into a tumultuary 
motion; Yet I wouid not put them so far behind . . . there are many publick 
engagements which they are capable on...’.5 


For Saltmarsh (as for Sir Edward Coke) the constitution of the English 
monarchy was of medieval origin, ‘. . . Breathing to this day, under the 
succession of so many ages.’ Therefore, the best way to insure peace within 
the state in the future would be to restore this ‘primitive contemperation’ 
of government which had worked so well in previous centuries.* From the 
foregoing summary of Saltmarsh’s sketchy considerations of political 
theory, it can be surmised that if he had been present with the Army at the 
battle of Naseby in 1645, he would probably not have been one of the men 
whom Baxter found shouting the praises of ‘State Democracy’.’ Yet 
within a single year he had begun to see the dangers of a sovereign Parlia- 
ment to his own belief in ‘mixt’ government. 


1 Saltmarsh, A Solemn Discourse Vpon the Sacred League and Covenant, London 1644, 7. 

2 Saltmarsh, Examinations, or A Discovery of Some Dangerous Positions, London 1643, 6. 

3 Saltmarsh, The Smoke in the Temple, 30. 

4 Saltmarsh, A Peace but no Pacification, London 1643, fol. B3. 

5 Saltmarsh, Examinations, 7. * Saltmarsh, A Solemn Discourse, 7. 

7 The other type of democracy that Baxter found in the Army was ‘Church Demo- 
cracy’. By this term he was probably referring to the practice employed by those who 
professed themselves to be of the Independent way, whereby a group of people gathered 
themselves into voluntary congregations and elected a pastor by popular vote to minister 
to their spiritual needs. Saltmarsh contended that churches could not make pastors 
because such practices were not authorized in the Word of God. Saltmarsh, The Smoke in 
the Temple, 8. ‘And one may question whether in sfirituals, as in Civils, Votes and Voyces 
are to make Laws . . . that is only to be a Law or Truth in the Church and Kingdom of 
Saints, not what is so in the common consent or voyce, but what is a Law in the very 
Gospell-truth of it’: ibid., 74. Although Saltmarsh recognized that civil laws were made 
through election procedure, nevertheless, he did not see any relationship between the 
ecclesiastical structure of the ‘gathered’ church and the administrative structure of the 
state. Cf. Williams, The Bloudy Tenent, 332, 356. On the contrary, as has been already 
noted, he briefly suggested without elaboration that the hierarchy of administration in 
the Presbyterian Church might be helpful to the State in the current crisis. 
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IV 


It would be a distortion of Saltmarsh’s writing, however, to think of | 
the two spheres of grace and nature as mutually exclusive of each other. | 


As Saltmarsh phrased it, ‘. . . grace destroys not nature, yet it perfects and 
glorifies nature, and leads it out into higher and more excellent attain- 
ments, then it can find in itself. . . .1 He hoped that the example of God, 
loving all men through the gift of the Spirit in His son Jesus Christ, would 
prevail upon the Saints to love one another; this love, then, that believers 
bear for each other, would bring them an outward liberty in the sphere of 
nature. For example, when men would ‘take hold of the Skirt of him that 
is a Jew and say, we heare that God is in you’, they would know that he had 
ceased to love only his neighbour as the law of nature commanded, but 
now loved his enemy as well as his neighbour according to the law of grace. 
They would know that he had raised himself from the love of worldly 
interests, and had disengaged himself from the ‘love of power, Dominion, 
Riches, earthly glory. . . .’ Outward liberty was achieved by the believers of 
God to that degree in which nature was subsumed by grace, i.e. to that 
degree in which the believer was convinced that he had received the love 
of Christ into his own heart and had begun to manifest that love unto all 
other men. 

Saltmarsh did not visualize the use of this statement of outward liberty 
as a wedge for greater political power which in turn might be employed 
by the Saints to upset the balance of his mixed monarchy. In fact, in 1647 
he wrote that no one should ‘. . . resist or disturb the civill administration 
through pretence of religion, or liberty for the worship of God. . . .”? How- 
ever, just as Saltmarsh’s statement of the right of the people to restrict the 
magistrate’s power in religious matters led to the possibility of curtailing 
the prerogative on other issues as well, so also might the Saints of God 
come to believe that the civil law of nature was not to be obeyed, when a 
higher law of love, writtten in their own individual breasts by the Spirit o 
Christ, might be followed. This outward political liberty, derived from 
Christian liberty, received additional revolutionary impetus in the Army 
from the spiritual equality derived from universal redemption. The univer- 
sal gift of Free-grace gave an equalitatian basis to the demand for political 
liberty. 

It can be seen from the following statements that the foregoing infer- 
ences were actual conclusions drawn by Saltmarsh’s own contemporaries. 
In 1646 an anonymous correspondent of Thomas Edwards paraphrased 
the preachings of Saltmarsh and Dell to the Army as follows: ‘We have no 
use of secular power, and they that would borrowe the Magistrats power 
to make a Reformation in the Kingdome of Christ are Anti-christian.’ 
The correspondent noted further that “They pressed hard to have the law 
of Love and Liberty observed, that there might be an equality; that is 


1 Saltmarsh, Sparkles of Glory, 159. * Ibid., 165-9. 
5 Ibid., ‘Epistle Dedicatory’. 
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JOHN SALTMARSH: NEW MODEL ARMY CHAPLAIN 


their phrase and the Anabaptists’.t And again, in a sermon preached in 
Marston Church near Oxford on 7 June 1646, Dell was quoted as saying: 


‘The Saints are those that are now stiled Anabaptists, Familists, Anti- 
nomians, Independents, Sectaries &c. . .. Whatsoever a State, an Assem- 
bly or Councell shall say, ought not to binde the Saints, further then the 
judgements of those Saints shall lead them. . . . The power is in you the 
people; keep it, part not with it.” 


Such statements were transformed into action in early December, 
1647, when Saltmarsh became greatly concerned over Cromwell’s im- 
prisonment of some of the soldiers of the Army. This action followed their 
mutinous behaviour at Corkbush Field on 15 November, when the Level- 
ler tract, An Agreement of the People, was circulated among the soldiers.* 
Saltmarsh left his home in Essex for the encampment of the Army in order 
to tell the officers that they ‘. . . had forsaken [H]im, their first principles, 
and had imprisoned the saints’. To ‘L.G.’ (probably Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell) Saltmarsh proclaimed that the ‘Lord was very angry with him, for 
causing those godly men to be imprisoned, sleighted, and abused, for those 
Engagements which he had formerly owned’.® He further advised Crom- 
well that he should immediately release from confinement 


‘the members of the Army, that were committed for not complying with the General 
Councell: And that he do not prosecute against those who have been so faithful.’® 


The manifesto of the Army Council, with which the mutinous soldiers had 
not complied at General Fairfax’s behest on the morning of the mutiny, 
was a pledge of loyalty to Fairfax and the Council; submission to the 
pledge would have been a symbol of Leveller defeat in the Army.’ 

It is possible that Saltmarsh objected to the imprisonment of the Saints 
simply because they were the Saints of God. Here he would be sanctioning 
resistance to civil authority (in this instance the delegated military auth- 
ority of the Army leaders) on religious grounds. Such a stand would have 
been inconsistent with his own belief, written a few months earlier, that no 
one should resist the civil administration for religious motives. On the 
other hand, it is possible that he sided with the imprisoned soldiers because 
the ideas of political liberty and equality, latent in his own theological 
views, may have begun to take precedence over his theory of the ‘mixed 
state’. The ‘publick engagements’ which he felt the people were capable of 


1 Edwards, op. cit., 45. 

2 Ibid., 63. On 8 July 1646 Dell was called before the House of Lords to answer for 
these statements, and he promptly denied having spoken them in his sermon. His case 
was referred to the committee which was drawing up charges against John Lilburne. 
Three days later Lilburne was ordered to be imprisoned and fined. On 17 July Dell was 
released from further attendance at the House, and the case was subsequently dropped. 
Journals, House of Lords, viii. 397-436. 

8 §.R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War 1642-1649, iii. 253-5. 

“ Bulstrode Whitelock, Memorials of the English Affairs, ii. 252-3. 

5 Wonderfull Predictions Declared in a Message, as from the Lord, London 1648, 5. 

* Tbid., 6. 

? Leveller Manifestoes of the Puritan Revolution, ed. D. M. Wolfe, New York 1944, 61. 
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in 1643! may then have developed into the ‘Engagements’ of the Leveller 
An Agreement of the People? Whichever view he held (or a combination of 
both) it is clear that Saltmarsh’s political views in the last few months of 
1647 had gone through a metamorphosis that may have been symptomatic 
of similar changes in belief by many of the common soldiery. 


After Saltmarsh had delivered his message, he left the Army and re- 
turned home; a few days later he told his wife that he had now finished his 
work and must go to his Father, and on the following day he died.* 
Throughout his Army career Saltmarsh assured men that if they would 
only believe that they had been saved they would from thenceforth enjoy 
everlasting life. Because he was convinced that some small fraction of the 
truth was resident in every believer, he insisted that no church or civil 
power had the right to legislate in religious matters. To divorce effectively 
the Church from the State, he orientated his thinking around the dual con- 
cept of the world of grace in religious affairs and the world of nature in 
civil affairs. The civil administration of the kingdom was to be restored to 
its medieval condition wherein the three parts of the state: Crown, Parlia- 
ment, and the people, were to exercise their respective rights within their 
own limitations. However, in his final days of life Saltmarsh turned against 
the leaders of the Army and was defending the followers of John Lilburne. 
Although Saltmarsh probably found little precedent for his own political 
ideas in the spiritual concept of Free-grace (with the possible exception of 
his final episode with the Army), nevertheless, this religious doctrine, when 
loosed upon those untrained in theological discourse, may well have un- 
intentionally provided a spiritual basis for liberty, equality, and individu- 
alism within the political sphere of the Army. If these concepts were in- 
tegral to Baxter’s version of ‘State Democracy’, then Saltmarsh was cer- 
tainly one of those men who contributed to political democracy through 
religious heterodoxy. 


1 Cf. supra, 77. 
2 The Leveller An Agreement of the People stood for redistribution of the members of 
Parliament, dissolution of the existing Parliament, biennial summonings of Parliament, 
the sovereign power to rest with the people, complete religious freedom, freedom from 
conscription, and equality of all men before the law. Gardiner, op. cit., iii, Appendix. 
3 Whitelocke, op. cit., ii. 252-3. 
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Tract Ninety 


by R. D. MIDDLETON 
Vicar of St.Margaret’s, Oxford 





Archbishop of Canterbury, was sitting quietly in his room on 
Saturday morning 27 February 1841, when another Fellow of the 
College, William George Ward by name, burst in excitedly and threw 
down a pamphlet on the table with the exclamation ‘Here is something 
worth reading’. This pamphlet was Tract go.? 

Tait told Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, then Fellow of University College 
and afterwards Dean of Westminster, that he sat half asleep over the Tract 
until he suddenly came upon the commentary on Article xxii—‘Purgatory, 
Pardons, Images, Relics, Invocation of Saints’. He at once rushed into 
Ward’s rooms and talked the passage over with him to learn whether he 
had rightly grasped its meaning, ‘and from that moment’, says Stanley’s 
biographer, ‘the sensation began’.? Tait passed the pamphlet round to all 
his friends for their observations. He was not long, however, in making up 
his mind. He determined that a public protest should be made. Tait’s first 
idea was to write himself to the Editor, but after further consideration he 
sought the co-operation of others. On 8 March the following letter of 
protest was published in The Times, ten days after the appearance of the 
Tract. Tait’s biographers state that its authorship is placed beyond doubt 
by the fact that it is to be found almost entire in a letter which Tait had at 
first intended to write himself, but which was never published. The letter, 
which is as follows, will give a sufficient indication of the contents of the 
Tract and of the alarm which it created: 


Az Campbell Tait, Fellow of Balliol College and afterwards 


‘To the Editor of the Tracts for the Times. 

Sir,—Our attention having been called to No. go in the series of 
“Tracts for the Times”, by Members of the University of Oxford, of which 
you are the Editor, the impression produced on our minds by its contents 
is of so painful a character that we feel it our duty to intrude ourselves 
briefly on your notice. This publication is entitled “Remarks on certain 
Passages in the Thirty-nine Articles”, and, as these Articles are appointed 
by the Statutes of the University to be the text-book for Tutors in their 
theological teaching, we hope that the situations we hold in our respective 


1R. T. Davidson, Life of A. C. Tait, 1891, i. 78. 
2 R. E. Prothero, Life of A. P. Stanley, 1893, i. 292. 
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colleges will secure us from the charge of presumption in thus coming 
forward to address you. 

The tract has, in our apprehension, a highly dangerous tendency, from 
its suggesting that certain very important errors of the Church of Rome 
are not condemned by the Articles of the Church of England: for instance, 
that those Articles do not contain any condemnation of the doctrines— 


. Of Purgatory. 

Of Pardons. 

Of the Worshipping and Adoration of Images and Relics. 
Of the Invocation of Saints. 

Of the Mass. 


as they are taught authoritatively by the Church of Rome; but only of 
certain absurd practices and opinions which intelligent Romanists repudi- 
ate as much as we do. It is intimated, moreover, that the Declaration pre- 
fixed to the Articles, so far as it has any weight at all, sanctions this mode 
of interpreting them, as it is one which takes them in their “literal and 
grammatical sense”, and does not affix any new sense to them. The Tract 
would thus appear to us to have a tendency to mitigate beyond what 
charity requires, and to the prejudice of the pure truth of the Gospel, the 
very serious differences which separate the Church of Rome from our own, 
and to shake the confidence of the less learned members of the Church of 
England in the Scriptural character of her formularies and teaching. 

We readily admit the necessity of allowing that liberty in interpreting 
the formularies of our Church, which has been advocated by many of its 
most learned Bishops and other eminent divines; but this tract puts for- 
ward new and startling views as to the extent to which that liberty may be 
carried. For if we are right in our apprehension of the author’s meaning, 
we are at a loss to see what security would remain, were his principles 
generally recognised, that the most plainly erroneous doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Church of Rome might not be inculcated in the lecture-rooms 
of the University, and from the pulpits of our churches. 

In conclusion, we venture to call your attention to the impropriety of 
such questions being treated in an anonymous publication, and to express 
an earnest hope that you may be authorized to make known the writer’s 
name. Considering how very grave and solemn the whole subject is, we 
cannot help thinking that both the Church and the University are en- 
titled to ask that some person beside the printer and publisher of the tract 
should acknowledge himself responsible for its contents.—We are, sir, 
your obedient and humble servants, 


T. T. Churton, M.A. 

Vice-Principal and Tutor of Brasenose College. 
H. B. Wilson, B.D. 

Fellow and Senior Tutor of St. John’s College. 
John Griffiths, M.A. 

Sub-Warden and Tutor of Wadham College. 
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A. C. Tait, M.A. 
Fellow and Senior Tutor of Balliol College. 


Oxford, March 8 1841.’ 


The day on which this letter was written James Mozley, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, wrote to his sister Anne to tell her of the excitement 
that was arising: 

‘A new Tract has come out this week, which is beginning to make a 
sensation. It is on the Articles, and shows that they bear a highly Catholic 
meaning; and that many doctrines, of which the Romanist are corrup- 
tions, may be held consistently with them. This is no more that what we 
know as a matter of history, for the Articles were expressly worded with a 
view to bring in R. Catholics. But people are astonished and confused at 
the idea now, as if it was quite new. And they have been so accustomed for 
a long time to look on the Articles as on a par with the Creed, that they 
think, I suppose, that if they subscribe to them they are bound to hold 
whatever doctrines are (not positively stated in them), but merely not 
condemned. So if they will bear a Tractarian sense, they are thereby all of 
them Tractarians. But whatever the view may be, there seems to be some- 
thing brewing, and a man of this College told me just now that he had 
been canvassed to join in a public protest against the Tract. It is, of . 
course, highly complimentary to the whole set of us to be so very much 
surprised that we should think what we hold to be consistent with the 
Articles which we have subscribed. Whether anything will really come of 
the matter I don’t know. A hundred of the Tract sold in Oxford on Satur- 
day. The Warden of Wadham is alarmed, but as yet we only hear of a 
vague impression being made, and have not got any particulars.” 

Strangely enough Newman was not in the least disturbed, and did not 
anticipate any sensation. He had undertaken the task of writing the Tract, 
which was not yet known to be his, in complete simplicity, believing that 
the interpretation which he had placed upon the Articles, however novel it 
might appear to his generation, was perfectly consistent with the position 
and doctrine of the Church of England. He had been troubled about a 
band of enthusiasts, such as W. G. Ward, whose outlook and theological 
trend was in an increasingly Roman direction. He believed that his ex- 
position of the Articles would help to steady them and to keep them 
happily in the Anglican fold. It is extremely unlikely that he had in mind 
at all what might be described as, for want of a better name, the Protestant 
element in the Church and the University. Ward had predicted that the 
Tract would raise a storm, but Newman did not believe him. Ward was 
dining with Newman the day before the protest of the Four Tutors ap- 
peared, and Newman turned to him with the remark ‘You see, Ward, you 
are a false prophet’.? 

Newman’s ignorance of the state of feeling in Oxford is striking but 


1 Letters of the Rev. F. B. Mozley D.D., ed. Anne Mozley, 1885, 111-2. 
?R. E. Prothero, Life of A. P. Stanley, i. 292. 
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characteristic. Frederick Oakeley, at that time Fellow of Balliol College, 
tells us in his Historical Notes on the Tractarian Movement that the Tract 
had not been out many days before the University was ‘in a fever of 
excitement’: 

‘It was bought with such avidity that the very presses were taxed 
almost beyond their powers to meet the exigences of the demand. Edition 
followed edition by days rather than by weeks; and it was not very long 
before Mr. Newman, as I have heard, realised money enough, by the sale 
of this shilling pamphlet, to purchase a valuable library. If, during the 
month which followed its appearance, you had happened to enter any 
common-room in Oxford between the hours of six and nine in the evening, 
you would have been safe to hear some ten or twenty voices eloquent on 
the subject of Tract go. If you happened to pass two heads of houses, or 
tutors of colleges, strolling down High Street in the afternoon, or returning 
from their walk over Magdalen Bridge, a thousand to one but you would 
have caught the words “Newman” and “Tract go”’.”! 

The letter of the Four Tutors, which had been written on Monday 8 
March was delivered to Newman on the evening of the same day, a manu- 
script copy being handed to him by J. H. Parker. Newman at once took it 
to Dr. Pusey and after consultation with him sent, on the following day, an 
acknowledgement to the Four Tutors: 


‘The Editor of the “Tracts for the Times” begs to acknowledge the 
receipt of the very courteous communication of Mr Churton, Mr Wilson, 
Mr Griffiths, and Mr Tait, and receives it as expressing the opinion of 
persons for whom he has much respect and whose names carry great 
weight. 

March 8 1841. 

To the Revd. T. T. Churton, H. B. Wilson, J. Griffiths, and A. C. Tait.’ 


This acknowledgement arrived at Wadham College at noon on g 
March just as the protest of the Four Tutors was being circulated in 
Oxford. 

R. W. Church, afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s, in a letter to Frederick 
Rogers, dated 14 March, says that the matter might have ended in its 
early stages, had it not been for the fierce activity of C. P. Golightly, whom 
Newman had unfortunately estranged five years before by offering him a 
curacy and dismissing him before he had started work there. Golightly, to 
quote Church, ‘saw his advantage from the first, and used it well.”* 

‘He first puffed the tract all over Oxford’, Church continued, ‘as the 
greatest “curiosity” that had been seen for some time; his diligence and 
activity were unwearied. He then turned his attention to the country, be- 
came a purchaser of No go to such an amount that Parker could hardly 
supply him, and sent copies to all the bishops, etc. In the course of a week 
he had got the agitation into a satisfactory state, and his efforts were re- 


1 F, Oakeley, Historical Notes on the Tractarian Movement, 1865, 46. 
*M. C. Church, Life and Letters of Dean Church, 1895, 29. 
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doubled. He then made an application to the Rector of Exeter to be 
allowed to come and state the case to him, with the view of his heading a 
movement; but he was politely refused admittance. He had better success 
with the Warden of Wadham. It was determined in the first instance to 
move the tutors, and accordingly last Monday came a letter to the editor 
of the Tracts, attacking No. go. as removing all fences against Rome, and 
calling on the said editor to give up the name of the writer.”? 

Church maintained that the Four Tutors scarcely knew one another 
until Golightly brought them together in opposition to the Tract. Golightly 
tried hard to enlist the support of C. P. Eden of Oriel College, afterwards 
Newman’s successor at St Mary’s, and G. H. S. Johnson of Queen’s College 
and others, but failed. He was however successful with the Heads of 
Houses. They met on Wednesday 10 March. The following record is ex- 
tracted from the Hebdomadal Register: ‘The V.C. having communicated 
to the Board a letter from his Grace the Chancellor on the subject of the 
Petition to the H. of Commons in favour of Church Extension, it was 
resolved that the same be taken into consideration tomorrow. The V.C. 
having also laid before the Board No. go of the Tracts for the Times, to- 
gether with a paper relating to it put forth by certain Tutors in the Uni- 
versity, it was resolved that it be taken into further consideration on Friday.” 

At the meeting on Friday 12 March, it was resolved to appoint a com- 
mittee consisting of the Principal of Brasenose College, the Provost of Oriel 
College, the Warden of Wadham College, the Dean of Christ Church and 
the Principal of Alban Hall with power to draw up a statement disowning 
the Tracts for the Times and condemning Tract go. The following record 
is extracted from the Hebdomadal Register: ‘The Tract No. go of the 
Tracts for the Times having been brought under the consideration of the 
Board it was resolved that a Committee consisting of the following mem- 
bers be appointed to devise some declaration on the part of the Board to 
the effect that the sentiments generally expressed in the Tracts for the 
Times are not sanctioned by the authorities of the University, and that the 
method proposed in No. go of reconciling subscription to the 39 Articles 
with opinions and practices which they were designed to counteract is 
inconsistent with a due observance of the statutes. 


Committee The Principal of B.N.C. 
Provost of Oriel 
Warden of Warham 
Dean of Ch. Ch. 
Principal of Alban Hall.’ 


This calm and unimpassioned record hardly reveals what took place 
behind the scenes. James Mozley tells us in a letter to his sister something 
of the excited state of the meeting. ‘The Heads have accordingly met’, he 
writes on 13 March, ‘and very furious they were. The first day, I hear on 
good authority, some of them could not condescend even to a regular dis- 


1 Tbid., 29-31. * Extract made by Dr. Hawkins. 3 Ibid. 
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cussion of the question, so entirely had their vague apprehensions over- 
powered their faculties. Dr. Richards, the Rector of Exeter, who is a strong 
man on our side, had a letter from Palmer of Worcester, in his pocket, in 
which he [Palmer] declared his full approval of the Tract, intending to lay 
it before them, in the hope that Palmer’s known character as a theologian 
and a moderate man would have some effect upon them; but they were in 
such a commotion that the letter would have been lost upon them, and he 
did not read it. Palmer sent this letter quite spontaneously, and it does him 
great credit, especially as he and Newman were rather on cool terms some 
time ago. They [the Heads] had a meeting again yesterday, but what con- 
clusion was come to I have not heard.”! 

In the meantime Keble had written to the Vice-Chancellor telling him 
that he had seen the Tract in type, approved of it and desired it to be 
published. Dr. Pusey, too, had written in a similar strain. His letter is as 
follows: 


‘Christ Church, March 12 1841. 
My dear Mr Vice-Chancellor, 

Writings often appear so different according to the impression with 
which one first takes them up that I hope I shall not appear presuming 
upon your kindness if I write to you a few lines on the tract, which I under- 
stand has been the subject of discussion at your Board, knowing, as I do 
intimately, the mind of the writer. 

His feelings were these: our Church has condemned nothing Catholic, 
but only Romish errors; yet there are certain opinions and practices, more 
or less prevailing in Catholic antiquity, having some relation to the later 
Romish error, which might seem to be condemned by our Articles, as they 
are often popularly understood. 

This would be a subject of great perplexity to some minds, and tend to 
alienate them from their Church, if she have indeed condemned what is 
Catholic. Such persons might not merely be unable to sign the Articles, 
but doubt whether they ought to remain in lay-communion with the 
Church, if she have so done. (I happen to know one such case, which 
would, as far as an individual can be, be a great blow and shock, where a 
person’s doubts, whether he will remain in communion with our Church, 
turn on this very point.) Thus, as he has noticed, there are several opinions 
of there being some Purgatorial process before or at the Day of Judg- 
ment, whereby those who departed out of this life in an imperfect state 
would be fitted for the Presence of God. Are all these (such an one would 
ask) condemned by our Church? Again, it is very common to hear high 
doctrine as to the Lord’s Supper condemned as involving Transubstantia- 
tion, or Romanists enlist in support of their worship of saints all apostrophes 
which one may find to departed saints in the Fathers. 

Now, of course, you feel that it is an act of charity and duty to facilitate 
in any lawful way persons remaining in their Church: on other points we 
are content (and I think rightly) to allow our formularies to be construed 
1 Letters of the Rev. 4 Mozley D.D., 113. 
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laxly (I can have no doubt contrary to the meaning of their writers). 
Were, e.g., the strict meaning of the Baptismal Service enforced at once, 
how many valuable persons would forsake the Church! In the imperfect 
state in which we are they are patiently borne with. Why should we not 
deal equally patiently with another class equally valuable? Why, if a 
person does not hold the “‘Romish doctrine of Purgatory” to be Catholic, 
should he look upon himself as condemned by our Articles, if he hold the 
Greek view, or if he suppose that, at the Day of Judgment, those who are 
saved should pass through fire, in which those stained with much sin 
should suffer? Or (which is more likely) why should he be obliged to look 
on the Fathers who so hold as condemned by our Church? The rejection of 
the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration is tolerated; why may not the 
belief of some Purgatorial process? 

Forgive my troubling you at this length, but I wished to show how the 
tract had a practical bearing in relieving persons whose misgivings as to 
remaining in our Church, or even their scruples, every one would be glad 
to see removed. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 
With much respect, 
Yours very faithfully, 
E. B. Pusey. 


It can hardly be necessary to say that neither the writer of the tract 
nor myself need any such explanations of the Articles for ourselves; it was 
written to meet the case of others.”! 


It is interesting to note the comment of R. W. Church on this letter. 
Writing on 14 March to Frederick Rogers he says: ‘Pusey has also written, 
but he is very much cast down about the turn things have taken,—thinks 
the game up, and, inter nos, does not agree with Newman’s view of the 
Articles, though he softens down.”? 

It soon became known that the resolution of the Board on Friday 12 
March was carried by nineteen votes against two, and that the two sup- 
porters of the Tract were the Reverend Dr. Richards, Rector of Exeter 
College, and the Reverend E. Dayman, the Senior Proctor, Fellow of 
Exeter College. Dr. Routh, the venerable President of Magdalen, protested 
very strongly against the resolution of the Heads of Houses.? It is doubtful 
if the letter of Dr. Pusey given above was laid before the Heads; it is 
certainly probable that it was not. At any rate the tone of the reply of the 
Vice-Chancellor can be gathered from the following letter of Dr. Pusey: 


‘Christ Church, March 13. 
My dear Mr Vice-Chancellor, 

I thank you very much for your full explanation and your kind ex- 
pressions to myself, although you will anticipate that the whole note was 
very painful to me. 

1H. P. Liddon, Life of E. B. Pusey, ii. 171-2. 
2 M. C. Church, Life and Letters of Dean Church, 31. 
3 Letters of the Rev. F. B. Mozley D.D., 116. 
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You will not think that I wish to draw you into a prolonged theological 
correspondence, for which you have no leisure, if I say why I think the 
principle of interpretation advocated in the tract cannot lead to a relaxa- 
tion of subscription in matters of faith, such as the five first Articles, which 
you seem to contemplate. The author says, partly on the authority of 
Bishop Burnet, that these Articles were purposely drawn up in a com- 
prehensive sense, which has often been repeated as to those which bear 
upon the Calvinistic doctrines and those on the Sacraments. 

To take then these in a larger sense would only be what their authors 
intended, and would furnish no precedent for taking laxly what they 
meant strictly. The Four Tutors have fallen into a grievous mistake in 
representing the tract to maintain that the Articles were directed against 
a popular system only in the Church of Rome, not against its authoritative 
teaching or a definite system, whereas the tract, p. 24, speaks of its “re- 
ceived doctrine and the doctrine of the Schools”’. 

He conceives, accordingly, the Articles to be directed against a re- 
ceived, definite, authoritative scheme of doctrine in the Church of Rome, 
though he does not think that doctrine fixed by the Council of Trent, as 
neither were our Articles directed against that Council, being anterior to it. 

The writer of that tract has written a postscript to explain this as well 
as his object in writing the tract, and I hope that your Board will not come 
to any decision without allowing themselves time to see this explanation, 
which will be printed very shortly. 

Excuse this trouble, and believe me, with much respect, 

Yours very faithfully, 
E. B. Pusey.”? 


The day after this letter was written Newman sent to Dr. Hawkins, the 
Provost of Oriel College, the following note to announce to him the forth- 
coming explanation. 


‘Dear Mr Provost, 

I think it worth while that you should know that the Author of the 
Tract which, I understand, is occupying the attention of your Board, has 
written a short explanation of it which will appear on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day next. Of course it would be more agreable to him that it should be in 
your hands before any opinion is publicly expressed on the subject of your 
Board, but he is quite content to leave it to your judgment. 

Yours very truly 
J. H. Newman? 
Oriel 
March 14 1841 


Hawkins did not hesitate to do as he was requested. Although Newman 
had not as yet avowed himself the author of the Tract, yet Hawkins was 

1H, P. Liddon, Life of E. B. Pusey, ii. 172-3. 

* Letter at Oriel College, at present away being bound with other early 19th century 
letters. Pusey gives the body of this letter in his Tract XC, 1866, p. xvii. 
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no doubt well aware of the fact of authorship, and, to quote words he 
wrote many years afterwards, ‘as the Head of Newman’s College, whose 
business it was to protect him if I could from any thing w*® c4 be con- 
sidered unfair’,’ ‘I accordingly moved the Board on the 15th that every 
thing respecting the Tract sh¢ be suspended, till the promised Defence 
appeared. My motion was not carried; and I therefore w4 not vote for 
the notice, tho’ I thought it ought to be issued, if at least we sh4 not be 
satisfied by the Defence.”? 

Pusey had also called on Hawkins to ask him to request of the Board a 
delay of their judgment until the promised explanation had appeared. But 
the Provost found himself in a minority of three or four. Accordingly the 
censure on Tract go was issued, and the following record entered in the 
Hebdomadal Register: ‘It was also ordered that the following expression 
of the opinion of the Board concerning No. go of the Tracts for the Times 
be printed with the V.C.’s signature, & promulgated in the usual manner.” 

‘Considering that it is enjoined in the statutes of this University (Tit. 
iii, s. 2; Tit. ix, s. 2 §3, s. v. §3) that every student shall be instructed and 
examined in the Thirty-nine Articles, and shall subscribe to them; con- 
sidering also that a Tract has recently appeared, dated from Oxford, and 
entitled “Remarks on certain passages in the Thirty-nine Articles”, being 
No. go of the ‘“Tracts for the Times”, a series of anonymous publications, 
purporting to be written by members of the University, but which are in no way sanc- 
tioned by the University itself; 

‘Resolved, That modes of interpretation such as are suggested in the 
said Tract, evading rather than explaining the sense of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and reconciling subscription to them with the adoption of errors, which 
they were designed to counteract, defeat the object, and are inconsistent 
with the due observance of the above-mentioned statutes.’4 

It was said at the time that the Heads of Houses were anxious to con- 
demn the Tract while as yet it was anonymous, because the Tracts being 
for the most part anonymous they might condemn Tract go without a 
pointed condemnation of the author. ‘If so’, wrote Dr. Pusey, ‘in this too 
they knew us not. Personally, it would not have been an added pang to 
any of us, to be himself condemned. Each would have preferred that it 
should be himself.’® 

Perhaps it was not so much the condemnation of Tract go that hurt 
and distressed Newman as the animosity that apparently lay behind the 
condemnation, and the hasty and uncharitable methods employed. It will 
be worth while to quote his reflections on these strange happenings many 
years afterwards: 

‘In the universal storm of indignation with which the Tract was re- 
ceived on its appearance, I recognize much of real religious feeling, much 


1 Dr. Hawkins’ copy of his letter to Dr. Pusey, 2 January 1866. 
? Dr. Hawkins’ copy of his letter to Dr. Newman, 2 April 1866. 
* Dr. Hawkins’ extract from the Hebdomadal Register. 

‘ E. B. Pusey, Tract XC, xviii. § Tbid., xix. 
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of honest and true principle, much of straightforward ignorant common 
sense. In Oxford there was genuine feeling too; but there had been a 
smouldering stern energetic animosity, not at all unnatural, partly rational, 
against its author. A false step had been made; now was the time for action. 
I am told that, even before the publication of the Tract, rumours of its 
contents had got into the hostile camp in an exaggerated form; and not a 
moment was lost in proceeding to action, when I was actually in the hands 
of the Philistines. I was quite unprepared for the outbreak, and was 
startled by its violence. I do not think I had any fear. Nay, I will add I am 
not sure that it was not in one point of view a relief to me. 

‘I saw indeed clearly that my place in the Movement was lost; public 
confidence was at an end; my occupation was gone. It was simply an im- 
possibility that I could say any thing henceforth to good effect, when I had 
been posted up by the marshal on the buttery hatch of every College of 
my University, after the manner of discommoned pastry-cooks, and when 
in every part of the country and every class of society, through every organ 
and occasion of opinion, in newspapers, in periodicals, at meetings, in 
pulpits, at dinner-tables, in coffee-rooms, in railway carriages, I was de- 
nounced as a traitor who had laid his train and was detected in the very 
act of firing it against the time-honoured Establishment.”! 

If the Heads of Houses found pleasure in censuring an anonymous tract 
Newman was determined that they should not enjoy this pleasure any 
longer. A few hours after the censure had appeared Newman wrote to the 
Vice-Chancellor what Hawkins called in after years his ‘manly letter’. By 
two o’clock printed copies of this letter were in circulation: 


‘Rev. J. H. Newman to the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor. 
Mr Vice-Chancellor, 

I write this respectfully to inform you that I am the author, and have 
the sole responsibility of the tract on which the Hebdomadal Board has 
just now expressed an opinion, and that I have not given my name 
hitherto, under the belief that it was desired that I should not. I hope it 
will not surprise you if I say that my opinions remain unchanged of the 
truth and honesty of the principle maintained in the tract, and of the 
necessity of putting it forth. At the same time, I am prompted by my 
feelings to add my deep consciousness that everything I attempt might be 
done in a better spirit, and in a better way; and, while I am sincerely 
sorry for the trouble and anxiety I have given to the members of the 
Board, I beg to return my thanks to them for an act which, even though 
founded on misapprehension, may be made as profitable to myself as it is 
religiously and charitably intended. 

I say all this with great sincerity, and am, Mr Vice-Chancellor, 

Your obedient servant, 
John Henry Newman. 
Oriel College, March 16th.” 
1 J. H. Newman, Apologia Pro Vita Sua, 1864, 172-3. 
* H. P. Liddon, Life of E. B. Pusey, ii. 176. 
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It was said at the time that this letter ‘softened many people’. Doubt- 
less it greatly increased sympathy with Newman and made many regret 
the unnecessary haste of the Heads of Houses which seemed to suggest 
something almost like panic. In the evening of the same day, 16 March, 
Newman’s explanation of the Tract appeared, within twelve hours of the 
publication of the censure. It took the form of a letter to the Reverend Dr. 
Jelf, Canon of Christ Church. Newman sent a copy to the Provost of Oriel 
College. The pamphlet was soon in wide circulation. 

There is no doubt that Newman had drawn up Tract go without suffi- 
cient thought as to the possible effect of his words on an unfriendly public. 
An explanation such as his letter to Dr. Jelf, had it been incorporated in 
the Tract, would have been helpful and might even have made its con- 
demnation impossible. In any case, Newman was able without difficulty to 
show that the Heads had shown an undue and unfortunate haste not only 
in pronouncing their condemnation but in coming to a conclusion as to 
the meaning of Newman’s statements. He opened the letter with great 
Christian charity, admitting the sincerity of their protest in ‘their zeal for 
Christian truth and their anxiety for the welfare of our younger members’, 
admitting his liability to error, in that ‘even though I be right in my prin- 
ciple’, such are his words, ‘I may have advocated truth in a wrong way.’ 

To Newman it is a simple matter to show that the Heads had mis- 
understood the meaning of the Tract. These are his words: 

‘These Four Gentlemen, whom I have mentioned, have misunderstood 
me in so material a point, that it certainly is necessary to enter into the 
subject at some length. They consider that the Tract asserts that the 
Thirty-Nine Articles “do not contain any condemnation of the doctrines 
of Purgatory, of Pardons, of the Worship and Adoration of Images and 
Relics, of Invocation of Saints, of the Mass, as they are taught authoritatively 
by the Church of Rome, but only of certain absurd practices and opinions, 
which intelligent Romanists repudiate as much as we do.” 

‘On the contrary I consider that they do contain a condemnation of the 
authoritative teaching of the Church of Rome on these points; I only say 
that, whereas they were written before the decrees of Trent, they were not 
directed against those decrees. The Church of Rome taught authoritatively 
before those decrees, as well as since. Those decrees expressed her authori- 
tative teaching, and they will continue to express it, while she so teaches. 
The simple question is, whether, taken by themselves in their mere letter, 
they express it; whether in fact other senses, short of the sense conveyed in 
the present authoritative teaching of the Roman Church will not fulfil 
their letter, and may not even now in point of fact be held by that Church.’ 

Newman then goes on to add what would certainly go far to allay 
suspicions and to calm troubled minds as to the trend of his views and 
therefore of his teaching: 

‘As to the present authoritative teaching of the Church of Rome, to 
judge by what we see of it in public, I think it goes very far indeed to 
substitute another Gospel for the true one. Instead of setting before the 
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soul the Holy Trinity, and heaven and hell; it does seem to me, as a popular 
system, to preach the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, and Purgatory. If 
there ever was a system which required reformation, it is that of Rome at 
this day, or in other words (as I should call it) Romanism or Popery.”! 

Newman then points out in some detail the distinction between ‘the 
words of the Tridentine divines and the authoritative teaching of the 
present Church’, which he has made clear in the Tract, and which he 
would have made much clearer could he have anticipated the sensation 
‘which the appearance of the Tract has excited’. But Newman had surely 
made the distinction quite plain in the Tract itself. These are his words. 
* “By the Romish doctrine” is not meant the Tridentine doctrine, because 
this article was drawn up before the decree of the Council of Trent. What 
is opposed is the received doctrine of that day, and unhappily of this day too, or the 
doctrine of the Roman Schools.’ This ‘doctrine of the Schools’, Newman ex- 
plains in his letter to Jelf, ‘is at present, on the whole, the established creed 
of the Roman Church, and this I call Romanism or Popery, and against 
this I think the Thirty-nine Articles speak.”? 

Undoubtedly what hurt Newman most in the action of the Board was, 
not their condemnation of the Tract, but the suggestion of dishonesty 
which their condemnation contained in the use of such expressions as 
‘evading rather than explaining the meaning of the Articles’. Such an 
insinuation Newman naturally indignantly repudiates, though with the 
utmost patience and courtesy. He points out once more that his sole in- 
tention in writing the Tract was to help others who felt that the current 
interpretation put upon the Articles was too narrow. ‘And, as to myself’, 
he continued, ‘I was led especially to exert myself with reference to this 
difficulty, from having had it put before me by parties I revere, to do all 
I could to keep members of our Church from straggling in the direction of 
Rome; and, as not being able to pursue the methods commonly adopted, 
and as being persuaded that the view of the Articles I have taken is true 
and honest, I was anxious to set it before them. I thought it would be use- 
ful to them without hurting any one else.’ 

Newman complained in a postscript to the Letter that the Tract had 
been written for one class of readers, and had been read and commented 
on by another, and that when he used the phrase ‘ambiguous formularies’ 
he was not referring to the Book of Common Prayer. ‘And I suppose all 
persons will grant, that if the Articles treat of Predestination, and yet can 
be signed by Arminians and Calvinists they are not clear on all points. But 
I gladly withdraw the phrase.’ And he added ‘I express now, as I have 
often done before, my great veneration for those ancient forms of worship 
which, by God’s good providence, are preserved to us’.4 

At the end of the Letter to Jelf, Newman added these words: ‘Since the 
above was in type, it has been told me that the Hebdomadal Board has 
recorded its opinion about the Tract.’ 

1 J. H. Newman, The Via Media, ii. 367-9. 2 Thid., 371. 
* Ibid., 387. * Ibid., 390-1. 
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From the University the scene now shifts to the Diocese of Oxford. On 
17 March the Bishop wrote to Pusey stating his conviction that steps should 
immediately be taken to allay the storm which had arisen, and pointing 
out that no one could do this better than Newman himself. His Lordship 
enclosed a letter for Pusey to hand to Newman. In this letter to Newman 
he expresses his anxious wish that, ‘for the peace of the Church, discus- 
sions upon the Articles should not be continued in the publication of the 
“Tracts for the Times”.’ To this request Newman without hesitation 
replied: “There shall be no more discussions upon the Articles in the 
“Tracts for the Times”’, according to your Lordship’s wish; nor indeed was 
it my intention that there should be.”! 

The Bishop was pleased at Newman’s willingness to comply with his 
wishes, and suggested in his covering letter to Pusey that Newman might 
write a letter to himself in order to clear up the matter. His Lordship was 
in an extremely difficult position. He had considerable sympathy with the 
Tractarians, though he did not endorse all that they had written. More- 
over, he was constantly in receipt of violent anonymous letters from mem- 
bers of the extreme Puritan party. Newman was very ready to discontinue 
the publication of the Tracts, but not to state publicly that the discon- 
tinuance of Tract go was in obedience to the Bishop’s wishes. This would 
have been as good as saying that the Bishop had endorsed the action of the 
Four Tutors and of the Heads of Houses. ‘So that’, to quote Pusey’s words 
to the Bishop, ‘Mr Newman would be virtually concurring in, and convey- 
ing to the world, a condemnation of his own principles.”* 

Newman gladly took up the Bishop’s suggestion that he should write to 
him an open letter. This he did with his usual rapidity. It was completed 
on 29 March. On 30 March it was in type and the same day revised by the 
Archdeacon. On 31 March it was published. In deference to the Bishop’s 
wishes he quotes what he has already written against certain doctrines of 
the Roman Church, and which ought to have been too well known to 
critical readers of Tract go for them to have accused him as many did of 
Roman leanings. Many persons would have wished that he should com- 
pletely denounce the Church of Rome, but this, as a reasonable man, a 
Christian and a Churchman, he felt unable to do. ‘I cannot speak against 
the Church of Rome, viewed in her formal character, as a true Church, 
since she is “‘built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the chief Corner-stone’’. Nor can I speak against her 
private members, numbers of whom, I trust, are God’s people, in the way 
to Heaven, and one with us in heart, though not in profession . . . I cannot 
speak against its private members; I should be doing violence to every 
feeling of my nature if I did, and your Lordship would not require it of 
me. I wish from my heart we and they were one; but we cannot, without a 
sin, sacrifice truth to peace; and, in the words of Archbishop Laud, “‘till 
Rome be other than it is” we must be estranged from her.’* 

1H. P. Liddon, Life of E. B. Pusey, ii. 187. ? Ibid., 194. 

8 A letter to the Right Reverend Father in God Richard, Lord Bishop of Oxford, 1841, 21. 
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After quoting somewhat extensively from his book Lectures on the Pro- 
phetical Office of the Church, commonly called On Romanism, and also from his 
Tracts 71 and 75, Newman gives a candid and reasonable account of his 
teaching and practice at St. Mary’s. He has not, he maintains rightly, 
taught any doctrine which may not be held and believed by members of 
the Church of England. ‘I might without offence have introduced what is 
technically called High-Church doctrine in much greater fulness; since 
there are many who do not hold it to my own extent, or with my own 
eagerness, whose teaching is more prominently coloured by it. My 
Sermons have been far more practical than doctrinal; and this, from a dis- 
like of introducing a character and tone of preaching very different from 
that which is generally to be found. . . . Those who frequent St Mary’s, 
know that the case is the same as regards the mode in which worship is 
conducted there. I have altered nothing I found established; when I have 
increased the number of the Services, and had to determine points con- 
nected with the manner of performing them for myself, if there was no 
danger of offending others, I have followed my own judgment, but not 
otherwise. I have left many things, which I did not like, and which most 
other persons would have altered.”! 

Newman was indeed, like the rest of the Tractarians, not in the least 
anxious to make ceremonial and other changes. Yet with considerable 
foresight, he believed that ‘tme is the great innovator’, and that ‘the course 
of events may of itself put the Church in possession of greater liberty of 
action, as in time past it had abridged it. This would be the act of a higher 
power; and then I should think it a duty to act according to that new state 
in which the Church found itself’.2 Newman maintained that he had no 
wish at all to take part in any measures which aimed at changes. There 
were other matters of far greater importance. ‘And in like manner’, he 
continues, “I have set my face altogether against suggestions which zealous 
and warm-hearted persons sometimes have made of reviving the project of 
Archbishop Wake, for considering the differences between ourselves and 
the foreign Churches with a view to their adjustment. Our business is with 
ourselves—to make ourselves more holy, more self-denying, more primi- 
tive, more worthy our high calling. Let the Church of Rome do the same, 
and it will come nearer to us, and will cease to be what we one and all 
mean, when we speak of Rome.” 

Newman’s interest was and always had been ethical first and foremost. 
‘While I have considered that we ought to be content with the outward 
circumstances in which Providence has placed us, I have tried to feel that 
the great business of one and all of us is, to endeavour to raise the moral 
tone of the Church. It is sanctity of heart and conduct which commends us 
to God. If we be holy, all will go well with us. External things are compara- 
tively nothing; whatever be a religious body’s relations to the State— 
whatever its regimen—whatever its doctrines—whatever its worship—if it 
has but the life of holiness within it, this inward gift will, if I may so speak, 

1 Tbid., 40-2. 2 Tbid., 43. 3 Ibid., 43-4. 
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take care of itself. It will turn all accidents into good, it will supply defects, 
and will gain for itself from above what is wanting. I desire to look at this 
first, in all persons and all communities. Where Almighty God stirs the 
heart, there His other gifts follow in time; sanctity is the great Note of the 
Church.” 

Meanwhile many members of the University were greatly distressed at 
the discontinuance of the Tracts. William Palmer of Worcester College, 
who had recently held aloof from the Tractarian leaders, was anxious that 
a Declaration should be circulated and signatures invited, expressing 
gratitude to the writers of the Tracts for recalling ‘public attention to the 
distinctive principles maintained by the Church of England in common 
with the whole Catholic Church of Christ’. ‘We are of opinion’, the sug- 
gested Declaration went on to maintain, ‘that the increased reverence 
and regard manifested within a few years for the Liturgy, Creeds, and 
Sacraments, and Episcopal polity, and Apostolical succession of the 
Church; the greater apprehension of the fearful sin of schism; and the 
more diligent attention given to the study of Ecclesiastical History, 
and of Christian Antiquity, are, to a considerable extent, attributable 
to the patient and persevering labours of the authors to whom we have 
alluded.” 

Pusey sent the Declaration to the Bishop of Oxford, who praised its 
moderation, but thought that it was not at the moment needed, indeed 
that it might do more harm than good. He preferred that, ‘a calm should 
succeed the last fortnight of agitation, and that Mr. Newman’s letter should 
have time to make its own way (as I feel it will) by its own power.”® 

The Declaration was therefore dropped. Dr. Pusey was disposed to take 
a hopeful view of the situation. He was especially pleased with Newman’s 
recently published Letter to Dr. Jelf; ‘they who have read what Newman 
has written on the subject must be won by his touching simplicity and 
humility’, he wrote to J. R. Hope. ‘Every one says how Newman has risen 
with the occasion’, he continues: ‘People will abuse Tract 90, and adopt 
its main principles. It has been a harassing time for Newman, but all 
great good is purchased by suffering.”* 

A shower of tracts and pamphlets descended upon the Church and the 
University during the few weeks following Easter 1841, one of which con- 
tained (as did many others) passages of extreme bitterness. This particular 
effusion was from the pen of the Reverend C. P. Golightly. Dr. Hook, 
Vicar of Leeds, did not wholly approve of Tract go, yet when he realized 
the strength of the opposition against its author, he wrote, in a letter to the 
Bishop of Ripon, a spirited and gallant defence.5 Bishop Wiseman, too, 
rushed into print to protest from another angle.* He disliked Newman’s 
distinction between the current teaching of the Church of Rome and the 


1 Tbid., 45. 2H. P. Liddon, Life of E. B. Pusey, i. 205-6. 
3 Tbid., 206. 4 Ibid., 208. 

5 W. F. Hook, Letter to the Lord Bishop of Ripon, 1841. 

6 N. Wiseman, A Letter respectfully addressed to the Rev. 7. H. Newman, 1841. 
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Decrees of the Council of Trent. William Palmer of Worcester College 
replied to Wiseman, fully justifying Newman’s statements.! To this again 
Wiseman replied in a lengthy pamphlet.? Keble printed for private circu- 
lation The Case for Catholic Subscription to the Thirty-Nine Articles in which he 
protested against the most unchristian suggestion which was being made 
in certain quarters, that those who refused to be pressed into a narrow 
Protestant mould should depart from the Church of their Baptism. If life 
became impossible for himself and his friends, Keble maintained that they 
might be forced into lay communion, ‘painful and trying as it must be in 
most cases’; but they would refuse to leave their Church. ‘We might be ex- 
communicated, but we could neither join ourselves to any of the uncatholic 
communities around us, nor form a new communion for ourselves. We 
could not be driven into schism against our will. We could only wait 
patiently at the Church door, wishing and praying that our bonds might 
be taken off, and pleading our cause as we best might from reason and 
Scripture and Church precedents. So little ground is there for the surmise 
that advocating the Catholic sense of the Articles is symptomatic of a 
tendency to depart from the English Church.’ 

But Keble declined to publish his letter. He contented himself with 
having two hundred and fifty copies printed. He had indeed but little 
confidence in anything that he might do, but he had great confidence in 
Newman. ‘I cannot but think’, he wrote to Pusey, ‘that N[ewman’s] 
coming out as he has done in this whole business will do the cause a great 
deal more good than any fresh stir, of which this tract has been made the 
pretence, is likely to do it harm. People quite unconnected write to one as 
if they were greatly moved by it.” 

Newman was much distressed that many of the Bishops condemned 
the tract. ‘These charges of the Bishops’, he wrote on 8 November to his 
friend H. C. Woodgate, ‘are serious things. I do not expect anything at this 
time and of any friends of mine, but the charges are unsettling men’s minds, 
and I fear laying the seeds of something deplorable in time to come.”® Years 
afterwards he wrote in his Apologia: “The Bishops one after another began 
to charge against me. It was a formal, determinate movement. This was 
the real “understanding’’; that, on which I had acted on occasion of 
Tract 90, had come to nought. I think the words, which had been then 
used to me, were, that “‘perhaps two or three might think it necessary to 
say something in their charges”; but by this time they had tided over the 
difficulty of the Tract, and there was no one to enforce “‘the understand- 
ing’’.6 It rather looks from Newman’s words as though there had been a 
meeting of Bishops to discuss the tract. Newman was determined to save 
the tract at all costs. He would not withdraw it but he was prepared not to 


1 W. Palmer, A Letier to. N. Wiseman, 1841. 

2 N. Wiseman, Remarks on a Letter from the Rev. W. Palmer, 1841. 

3 J. Keble, The Case for Catholic Subscription, 21; reprinted in Pusey’s Tract XC, 1866. 
*H. P. Liddon, Life of E. B. Pusey, i. 212. 

5 Bodleian MS. Eng. Let. d. 102, fol. 103. § Apologia, 244. 
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publish any others. “They pressed on me’, he wrote, ‘whenever I gave 
way; they fell back when they saw me obstinate.”? 

Dr. Pusey wrote many years afterwards, “The fact that the Bishops 
would not, as a body, censure Tract go’ was the inducement held out to 
him why (with materials for another year at least) ‘we should close the 
series abruptly.’ Pusey also says that the number of Bishops who did cen- 
sure the tract was not as large as had been supposed. He estimated the 
number at twelve English Bishops, three Irish, and one East Indian. 
Some, he added, ‘spoke very mildly. Bishop Thirlwall justified the honesty 
of the principle, while rejecting the application.’ Dr. Pusey added that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Howley, ‘who more than any other 
understood the object of the Tracts, and indeed of the whole ““movement”,’ 
never passed any censure on Tract go at all. He says that the Bishops had 
‘determined not to censure Tract go as a body’. ‘Of some others’, he wrote, 
‘I believe that, could they have foreseen the result of their censures, they 
would have witheld them.”? 

Of the tracts, pamphlets and sermons published about Tract go only a 
few are worthy of serious notice. Two vigorous effusions came from the pen 
of W. G. Ward, which, despite the skilful defence, were calculated to do far 
more harm than good to the Tractarian cause, owing to the extreme views 
of the author. Ward’s pamphlets were entitled A Few Words in support 
of No 90, and A Few more words—in support of No go. Ward here outlined 
views which he afterwards developed in The Ideal of a Christian Church. With 
his usual vehemence he flung moderation to the winds. Newman had spoken 
of subscribing to the Articles, as he said, ‘in their literal and grammatical 
sense.’ Ward declared that they might be subscribed in a ‘non-natural’ 
sense. Newman had emphasized the fact that the Articles were not drawn up 
to exclude doctrines held in the primitive Church. Ward maintained that 
the Articles were deliberately ambiguous in order to admit the doctrines 
of the Roman Church and so to retain persons of Roman sympathies. 

Much more helpful than Ward’s extravagant statements, which were 
likely to hinder rather than to help, was Pusey’s careful examination of 
the Tract. ‘I have felt no doubt’, he wrote, ‘[after] carefully and conscien- 
tiously examining both editions of the tract, that the meaning in which our 
friend would have them [the Articles] construed in conformity with and 
subordination to the teaching of the Church Catholic is not only an admis- 
sible, but the most legitimate interpretation of them: it appears to me as 
clear that they are not directed against anything occurring here and there 
in the early Church, even though not Catholic, but against the existing 
system of the Church of Rome.’* The difficulty with current Anglican 
interpretations of the Articles, Pusey pointed out, was that people were 
denying what was Primitive as well as what was Roman, and claiming the 
support of the Articles in such denials. 

J. H. Newman, Apologia, 174. 


E. B. Pusey, Tract XC, xxvii, note. 
E. B. Pusey, The Articles treated of in Tract go ...a Letter to the Rev. R. W. Felf, 1841. 
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‘Thus together with “the Romish doctrine of Pardons” the whole sub- 
ject of Absolution is often discarded: with Purgatory the intermediate 
state: with Invocation of Saints, the feeling of communion with them in 
the one Church, of which they are the perfected members: with the venera- 
tion of relics, the feeling that “‘precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of His Saints’’, and the belief in the miracles, which, in some cases at least 
in the early Church, He certainly wrought through them: thus admitting 
in fact the very principles of infidelity, and rejecting on @ priori notions 
what were after all the “mighty works” of God’s hand; or together with 
the un-Catholic veneration of images, people reject as superstitious all out- 
ward reverence for holy things and places: they regard the Altar, whence 
the holy Mysteries of our Redemption are distributed, as in no ways dis- 
tinguished above the rest of God’s House, nor that House itself sanctified 
by the presence of Angels and the unseen coming of our Lord.”? 

It is interesting in the midst of all this theological turmoil to read Dr. 
Pusey’s impressions in after years as he looked back to the time when the 
Tract appeared. ‘For myself’, he wrote in 1865, ‘I did not hear anything 
about Tract go, until the excitement about it in the University brought it 
to my knowledge. I read it with some anxiety, on account of the greatness 
of that excitement. Having read it, I was in my turn surprised at the excite- 
ment. The general principle, that the Articles were directed, not against 
the Council of Trent, but against the popular system, had long been 
familiar to my mind. Until I saw this, I never could understand the anti- 
thesis of Article xix. I had seen that no Article in any way contravened any 
Catholic truth or contradicted anything received as truth in the primitive 
Church. The one doubt which I had in regard to Tract go, related to a 
certain vagueness as to the object of Article xxii, which was almost the 
exclusive ground of the attack of the Four Tutors. That doubt my friend 
satisfied in the second edition, as he would have satisfied the Four Tutors, 
had they inquired, instead of or before accusing.”® 

The alterations in the second edition to which Pusey referred are the 
additions in square brackets, the most important of which are the 
following: 

‘(Article XXII). Let it be considered, then, whether on the whole the 
*‘Romish doctrine of Purgatory”, which the Article condemns, and which 
was generally believed in the Roman Church three centuries since, as well 
as now, viewed in its essence, be not the doctrine, that the punishment of 
unrighteous Christians is temporary, not eternal, and that the purification 
of the righteous is a portion of the same punishment, together with the 
superstitions, and impostures for the sake of gain, consequent thereupon. 

“The doctrine then of pardons, spoken of in the Article, is the doctrine 
maintained and acted on in the Roman Church, that the remission of the 
penalties of sin in the next life may be obtained by the power of the Pope, 
with such abuses as money payments consequent there upon. 

‘On the whole, then, by the Romish doctrine of the veneration and 

1 Tbid. 2 E. B. Pusey, Tract XC, 1866. 
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worshipping of images and relics, the Article means all maintenance of 
those idolatrous honours which have been and are paid them so commonly 
throughout the Church of Rome, with the superstitions, profanities, and 
impurities consequent thereupon. 

‘By the doctrine of the invocation of saints then, the Article means all 
maintenance of addresses to them which intrench upon the incommuni- 
cable honour due to God alone, such as have been, and are in the Church 
of Rome, and such as, equally with the peculiar doctrine of purgatory, 
pardons, and worshipping and adoration of images and relics, as actually 
taught in that Church, are unknown to the Catholic Church.’ 

Dr. Pusey and his friends were not alone in their support of Newman. 
Dr. Richards of Exeter College stood by the Tractarians. But more valu- 
able than any was the support of Dr. Routh, the venerable President of 
Magdalen, whom all knew to be the most learned man in Oxford, and 
who had no fears for Churchmanship that made its appeal to tradition and 
the Fathers. To him Newman had dedicated his volume of lectures The 
Prophetical Office of the Church. Dr. Routh, with his massive learning and his 
extensive knowledge of English theology since the Reformation, found an 
appeal to the Elizabethan and Caroline divines very welcome. Of New- 
man he had a very high opinion. He used to speak of him as that ‘clever 
young gentleman of Oriel, Mr Newman’, and later on as ‘the great Mr 
Newman’. ‘Your name’, wrote Dr. Bloxam to Newman in 1848, ‘is never 
mentioned by him but with the greatest respect.’! ‘If all in authority’, 
Bloxam wrote many years afterwards, ‘had treated him as the old Presi- 
dent of Magdalen did, he would not have left the Church of England.”? 

Dr. Routh described his own position as that of ‘one attached to the 
Catholic Faith taught in the Church of England, and averse from all papal 
and sectarian innovations’. He left a note of his attitude towards the work 
of the Tractarians, and in particular of Tract go. It is as follows: 

‘Having been prevented by circumstances unnecessary to mention, 
from reading any of the lately published tracts, with the exception of No. 
go, I am consequently not prepared to give an opinion of them. But a 
perusal of many of the acknowledged writings of Dr. Pusey and Mr. New- 
man enables me to express my admiration of the ardent piety, holy views, 
and scrupulous adherence to the ancient summaries of Catholic belief dis- 
played in them. I likewise state my persuasion that these, in conjunction 
with other estimable works, have contributed to correct many erroneous 
notions too long prevalent amongst us, and subverting the unity and auth- 
ority of the National Church.’ 

Perhaps Newman never expressed himself more forcibly in describing 
his aim and purpose in writing Tract go than he did in a letter to H. C. 
Woodgate. ‘I do not doubt’, he wrote on 13 October 1843, ‘that the 
Articles were drawn up by persons either heretics or heretical. I do not 


1 Letter, dated 15 June 1848, at the Oratory, Birmingham. 
2 MS. Letiers from Dr 7. R. Bloxam to Major-General Rigand, Bodleian Library. 
* At the Oratory, Birmingham. 
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believe that the compilers acknowledged any Catholic sense. This has been 
reserved for those who come after, e.g. those who received and subscribed 
and promulgated the Articles of 1571 and 1662. But leave the articles in 
their intended meaning, and they are Protestant. Well, the Bishops and the 
body of the Clergy at this day have decided on taking them in their 
Protestant sense, and the question is, whether they have not as much right 
to do so as the Convocation of 1571 and 1662 to take them in the Catholic 
sense.”! 

Unfortunately the opposing party in Oxford made Tract go a test of 
loyalty or otherwise to an impossibly narrow theological position. Men 
known to be supporters of the Tract were refused letters for ordination or 
barred in their attempt to obtain a fellowship. Arthur Mozley, brother of 
J. B. Mozley, was refused testimonials unless he agreed to reject Tract go. 
‘Do you know the Provost has refused Arthur testimonials except on the 
condition of rejecting No. XC? I saw the letter (a copy of which A. sent 
me)”: so J B. Mozley wrote to his brother Tom, 11 November 1843. R. S. 
Macmullen, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, was kept back a whole year 
from taking the degree of B.D. for similar reasons. Dr. Copleston, Bishop 
of Llandaff and formerly Provost, urged on Dr. Hawkins the adoption of 
such a course. ‘Tract XC’, he wrote on 6 November 1843 to Hawkins, ‘is 
the touchstone by which I should try eligibility to Office, as well as to 
ordination and Church preferment.’* The Bishop seems soon afterwards, 
however, to have relented and to have changed his opinion. ‘I had heard’ 
he wrote on 27 November, ‘that you did ““Test men with No XC”’’, a test 
which he describes as likely to be ‘perilous’— ‘I mean’, he adds, ‘as to diffi- 
culties it may occasion. But I forbear.”* 

It is not part of our purpose to follow the course of events that suc- 
ceeded the publication of Tract 90 in quick succession—Newman’s 
retirement to Littlemore in February 1842; his last sermon before the Uni- 
versity in February 1843; Dr. Pusey’s suspension by the Vice-Chancellor 
in May of the same year, a suspension which prevented his preaching 
before the University for more than two years; Newman’s resignation of 
St. Mary’s on 18 September; his last sermon in the Church of England 
preached at Littlemore on 25 September; his last Eucharist at St. Mary’s 
on 15 October; the publication in the Long Vacation of 1844 of William 
George Ward’s book The Ideal of a Christian Church, in which the writer ex- 
claimed, ‘We find oh, most joyful, most wonderful, most unexpected sight, 
we find the whole cycle of Roman doctrine gradually possessing numbers 
of English Churchmen’; the condemnation on 13 February 1845 by Con- 
vocation of Ward’s book, with the proposal to deprive him of his degrees, 
which proposal was carried by a small majority, and the attempt on that 
occasion to condemn Tract 90, a proposal vetoed by the Proctors, 
Guillemard of Trinity and R. W. Church of Oriel; and, finally, Newman’s 
reception into the Roman Church on g October 1845. 

1 Bodleian MS. Eng. Let. d. 102, fol. 3. * Letters of the Rev. F. B. Mozley, 134. 
* Letter at Oriel College. ‘ Ibid. 
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It will be sufficient for our purpose to note the comments of two men 
intimately connected with these strange and stirring events, R. W. Church 
and E. B. Pusey. Church, in noting the break-up of the party at Oxford 
wrote: “The charges against the Tractarian party of Romanising, and of 
flagrant dishonesty, long urged by irresponsible opponents, were now 
formally adopted by the University authorities, and specially directed 
against the foremost man of the party. From that time the fate of the party 
at Oxford was determined. It must break up. Sooner or later, there must 
be a secession more or less discrediting and disabling those who remained. 
And so the break up came, and yet, so well grounded and so congenial to 
the English Church were the leading principles of the movement, that not 
even that disastrous and apparently hopeless wreck prevented them from 
again asserting their claim and becoming once more active and powerful. 
The Via Media, whether or not logically consistent, was a thing of genuine 
English growth, and was at least a working theory.”? 

Dr. Pusey, summing up the struggle over Tract 90, wrote twenty-four 
years after its publication: ‘For myself, I believe that Tract go did a great 
work in clearing the Articles from the glosses, which, like barnacles, had 
encrusted round them. I believe that that work will never be undone, 
while the Articles shall last. Men will gloss them as they did before, 
according to their preconceived opinions, or as guided by the Puritan sys- 
tem of belief; but they cannot do so undisputed. Even the Four Tutors, in 
their censure upon Tract go, seem to have been half conscious of the force 
of the appeal to “the literal and grammatical interpretation”. So long as 
that interpretation shall be applied, it will be impossible either to con- 
demn Tract go, or to import into the Articles the traditional system, so long 
identified with them.”? 


2R. W. Church, The Oxford Movement, London 1891, 255-6. 
2E.B. Pusey, Tract XC, xxxv. 
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The Origin and Evolution of the Christian Church. By T. G. Jalland. Pp. 200. 
London: Hutchinson’s University Library, 1950. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Jalland’s title may mislead. This is not a ‘history of Christian origins’ (as 
Preface) nor even of the origin and evolution of the Church, if by that we mean 
the whole life of the Church. Christian thought scarcely comes into the picture 
and the attitude of Christians to the surrounding society is not discussed. Less 
than twenty pages are given to the relations of Church and State; there are only 
passing references to Montanism and Novatianism; and most of the leaders of 
pre-Nicene Christianity appear but incidentally. I do not make this point in 
criticism, but to prevent misunderstanding. Positively, the book tells of the ori- 
gin and growth of certain Christian institutions, particularly the ministry and 
the forms of worship; and by this limitation Dr. Jalland has written something 
more valuable than another sketch of early ecclesiastical history. 

Even so, his work hardly fulfils the claim, put most modestly, to have reaped 
‘the fruit of scholarly research during the last quarter of a century’. Among the 
bibliographical notes one remarks the prominence of Schiirer when Jewish 
institutions are being surveyed, and of Hort in a section where reference to 
Schmidt and the Wéorterbuch would seem imperative. The Canon is discussed 
without reference to some recent work on Marcion (e.g. Knox), and Tradition 
without, for example, Van den Eynde. Again, the frequency of reference to the 
slight commentaries of the Clarendon Bible makes me a little uneasy. Probably 
the author has done himself less than justice in consulting the convenience of one 
class of likely readers and, moreover, the date of publication was some two years 
later than the date of the Preface. Still, the trees from which he plucks his fruit 
mostly grew in the same small orchard. Substantially this is a summary, with a 
little (but only a little) criticism, of the work of Dom Gregory Dix, with support 
from The Apostolic Ministry and a little similar work, such as Lowther Clarke’s. 

Here are all the now familiar points—the aggrandized archisynagogos, the 
ellogimon = reckoned with the apostles, the regional apostolic delegates who con- 
vey to monarchical bishops an authority and a succession always ‘above’ the 
presbyters, the shaliach, the (to me unbelievable) unliturgical presbyter, the re- 

jection of the Didache, the reluctance to concede the equivalence of biblical 
presbyter and episkopos. Even Acts xx, we find, does not prove this, since ‘it is 
reasonable to suppose that in this case alone Hatch’s theory of the source of the 
Christian use of episkopos is correct, namely, that it is derived from contem- 
porary civil usage’. This is no place to reconsider the current controversy. I 
must content myself with reference to a remarkable petitio principii in the exposi- 
tion of 1 Clement xliv on p. 97. ‘By the year 60 or so the question what was to 
become of the apostolate, if the expected parousia was further delayed, must 
have become an urgent and pressing one.’ Therefore the further enactment to 
perpetuate it. But what if the apostolate was not expected to be perpetuated? 

Among other features of the book, Dr. Jalland rightly gives to Jewish institu- 
tions an attention which would have astonished scholars of a generation which 
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saw Greek influence everywhere predominant. Perhaps he might have indicated 
more explicitly to those who may not take the point, how great has been the 
swing of the pendulum. 

Admitting, of course, an author’s right to delimit his scope, I would suggest 
that an essay on early Christian institutions might well find room for a sketch of 
Christian expansion, a description of the penitential system, and a fuller study 
of the development of synods and metropolitan sees. 

Since I have offered some criticism, I will end by emphasizing the merits of 
this book. For instance, the all too brief account of the persecutions reveals 
much knowledge and good sense. It ably fulfils its main purpose, namely, the 
presentation in an orderly and comprehensive fashion of the ideas of a recent 
school of thought concerning the history of the ministry, a school which has paid 
more attention than was customary to liturgical practice. This presentation will 
be serviceable to many as an introduction and to others, doubtless, as a target. 
It is to be hoped, however, that its place in Hutchinson’s University Library 
will not deceive young readers into thinking that it represents substantially the 
agreed conclusions of modern international scholarship. 

UntversiTy OF DURHAM S. L. GREENSLADE 


Early Christian Creeds. By J. N. D. Kelly. Pp. xii +446. Longmans, Green & Co., 
1950. 26s. 

Several years of Oxford lecturing have here borne fruit in a book long 
needed, a straightforward account for English readers of early creeds allied with 
the Apostles’ Creed. It is no mere manual. The author is continually at pains to 
examine arguments for views which he finally rejects. 

The first chapter discusses early Christian doctrinal instruction, and its 
shaping to a Trinitarian ground-plan which, when the context does not require 
it, obtrudes itself all the more remarkably. The second and third chapters argue 
the priority of baptismal interrogations to declaratory creeds, which are con- 
nected with the interrogations through catechesis. We have a hint of a date by 
which declaratory creeds, primarily related to baptismal instruction but serving 
the general purpose of epitomized Rules of Faith, were becoming universal. 
Canon Kelly says that interrogent eum symbolum in the 8th Canon of Arles (314) 
still does not mean ‘let them ask him to say the creed’, but ‘let them put to him 
the baptismal interrogations’. Chapters iv and v deal with R, the Roman Rule 
of Faith. It appears to consist of a summary Gospel-history welded to a short 
Trinitarian formula, both constituents having a previous history of develop- 
ment. Chapter vi argues R’s parenthood to all such creeds in the West, and that 
Eastern parallels are the fruit of similar but independent development. Chapter 
vii considers the relation of N, the Nicene formulary, to local declaratory creeds, 
and inclines to the Cappadocian, not the Palestinian Caesarea, as the place that 
provided the pattern. The next chapters argue that, despite the dissension, 
actual defection from N, on the one side, and rigid insistence on homoousios on 
the other, did not start until after the fall of Constans. 

Chapter x discusses the origin and nature of C, the ‘Creed of Constanti- 
nople’. Canon Kelly seems to look not unfavourably upon the present reviewer’s 
argument (Harvard Theological Review, xxxvi. 196) that the creed approximating 
to C in the Verona Codex LX (58) is there because it is a baptismal creed some- 
how associated with Meletius of Antioch, and that through him the actual C 
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found its way via some conciliar document of 381-2 to an honoured place in 
the church of the capital. Chalcedon established the fortunes of C, which passed, 
as baptismal symbol, from Byzantium to Rome in the sixth century. C found a 
place in the liturgy after Monophysite initiative had given such a place to N. 
Western churches were speeded on the same course by the struggle with 
Adoptionism in the eighth to ninth centuries. And after the filioque had crept into 
Latin C it became dear to Charlemagne as a doctrinal watchword against 
Byzantium. The final chapters point to south-west France as the place of origin 
of T, the received text of the Apostles’ Creed. Popularized by St. Priminius and 
recognized as the supreme creed by Frankish rulers, it finally, in the tenth cen- 
tury, ousted C at Rome, as C had ousted R four centuries earlier. 

Two points in Canon Kelly’s argument invite comment. Section 5 of 
Chapter v accounts for the final clauses of R as being ‘the Spirit in action’. No 
doubt they came to be thus interpreted. But in the Dér Balyzeh creed we have, 
after ‘and in the Holy Spirit’, what appear to be two supplementary sections, 
‘and in the resurrection of the flesh’, ‘and the holy Church’, as if these were 
two matters for supplementary interrogation. ‘Resurrection of the flesh’ might 
well be a very early subject of special interrogation, perhaps in a Millennarian 
context. “Holy Church’, again, appears in Hermas and II Clement as fruit of 
an agelong purpose of God and key to world-history. Neither writer connects it 
with the Third Name in the Trinity. It is accordingly hard to accept Canon 
Kelly’s words (p. 155), ‘Hermas goes so far as to identify the Spirit with the 
Church.’ The ‘Spirit in action’ concept seems anachronistic at that stage. And 
light seems to flow upon this question from an article entitled ‘Le développe- 
ment de la disciplina sous l’action du Saint-ésprit chez Tertullien’ by V. Morel 
(R.H.E., xxxv. 243-65). Tertullian, who at no time acknowledged ‘Holy 
Church’ or ‘Remission of sins’ as contained in the Rule of Faith, attached ‘the 
resurrection of the flesh’ to Christ’s coming in judgment. As Montanist he pro- 
tested against ‘psychic’ baptismal interrogation on ‘Church’ and ‘Remission’ be- 
cause, he said, these things belong not to Fides but to disciplina, the fluid school- 
ing of believers by the Spirit. After that, when we find Cyprian testifying to the 
interrogation ‘Credis in remissionem peccatorum et vitam aeternam per sanc- 
tam ecclesiam?’ we may conclude that the ‘psychics’ took up Tertullian’s 
challenge and declared these actions of the Spirit to stand predicted in the Lex 
fidei. That is, it took the influence of Montanism to secure that the last clauses 
of the creed should be interpreted as ‘the Spirit in action’. 

On p. 234 Canon Kelly says, “The Word, in Arius’s eyes, was not the authen- 
tic but the adoptive Son.’ The fact is that Arius rejected Logos-theology al- 
together. Hence the Arian poser, ‘Which ofall God’s logoi was the Sole-begotten?” 
The Thalia accords to the creature-Son the Name Logos only as one of many 
Names. Such passages as Or. c. Ar. i. 6, to which Canon Kelly refers, cannot be 
pressed into proving that Arius called the Son Word. His opponents of course 
assumed the equivalence of the titles. But Or. c. Ar. i. 5 shows that Arius did not, 
for there Athanasius quarrels with him for asserting that God has another Logos 
besides the Son, while the Son has the Name of Logos of God only by grace. 
Accordingly, as the Arian controversy ran its course, it occupied itself ex- 
clusively with the Son-question, while the Logos-question, hastened by the in- 
discretions of Marcellus of Ancyra, dropped out of sight. 

To mention such considerations is not to criticize Canon Kelly’s excellent 
book. It is merely to call attention to the fact that it may incite readers to look 
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further into some of the questions which it raises but makes no claim to exhaust. 
And that is an added merit. 
SELwyNn LopcE, CAMBRIDGE W. TELFER 


Peregrinatio Religiosa: Wallfahrten in der Antike und das Pilgerwesen in der alten 
Kirche. By Bernhard K6tting. Pp. xxvii + 473. Miinster: Regensberg, 1950. 
DM. 20. 

The Christian Church did not originate pilgrimages. Natural piety in the 
lands in which she had her beginnings had already found expression in journeys 
from home to some site, or person, thought to be especially favoured by the gods, 
or God. Hence the sub-title of this volume. The consideration of the Christian 
period ends with a.p. 500. 

The work is not a piece of apologetic, as was, for example, the work of the 
Jesuit J. Gretser (1606), nor does it do more than glance at pagan parallels, real 
and alleged. It aims to show that the Church sought to purify pilgrimages of 
everything that might threaten or detract from Faith and Morals; an aim 
which, the author thinks, the Church has not yet fully achieved. 

The classical material (pp. 12-56) is well-known. The author concentrates 
on two sites: Epidaurus and Ephesus, both of which survived as pagan cult 
centres into the Christian era, and both of which became centres of Christian 
cult—the martyrs Cyrus and John at Epidaurus, and John the Apostle at 
Ephesus, where Mary the Mother of Jesus was not the direct successor of 
Artemis. 

Jewish centres, such as memorials of patriarchs, prophets and kings (pp. 
57-68) are of special relevance because of the historical connections of the two 
religions and of the later piety of the Christian, to whom also these places were 
sacred. The Christians transferred to Golgotha all the Jewish traditions concern- 
ing Mount Moriah. 

The material concerning pre-Islamic Arabia (pp. 69-79) will be new to 
most readers. Arabian sites, such as Petra and Elusa in North Arabia, Mecca 
and Medina in the West, were visited by Jews and Christians dwelling in 
Arabia. Sinai, which was never much visited by Jewish pilgrims, was a centre of 
pilgrimage long before Mohammed, whose religious genius brought about the 
centralization of cult. Arabia appears as the chief centre of syncretism in the 
early Christian centuries. 

Naturally the bulk of the work (pp. 80-436) is devoted to the Christian sites, 
motives, objects, itineraries, lodgings, reports, processions, votives and souvenirs. 
The areas covered are the Holy Land, Syria and Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Constantinople and Greece, Rome and Italy, Africa and Spain. The 
material from Syria and Mesopotamia illustrates once more the vital importance 
of this area for early Church history. Here and in Asia Minor we have the first 
beginnings of Christian pilgrimages. 

The author, at the close, briefly surveys the material, so richly presented in 
his pages, from the days when Christians expected the imminent return of 
Christ and the early Fathers strove to protect the faithful from whatever in 
paganism might detract from the newness of the Christian life and belief, 
through the succeeding centuries which witnessed the cult of martyrs and saints 
whose witness was theologically linked with the witness of Christ. It would 
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appear that we have no evidence of a pilgrimage in honour of the Mother of 
Jesus before a.p. 500. 

The very comprehensive Bibliography and Index add greatly to what is, 
even without these, a magisterial work on an assumed but, in detail, little 
known aspect of the life of the early Church. Historians, theologians and 
students of religion will find this study most valuable. Both author and publisher 
are to be congratulated and thanked for this addition to the well-known ‘For- 
schungen der Volkskunde’. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER T. Fisu 


The Pastoral Care of Souls in South-East France during the Sixth Century. By Henry G. 
Beck. Pp. lxxii + 414. Romae: apud aedes universitatis Gregorianae, 1950. 
(Analecta Gregoriana, li: series facultatis hist. ecclesiasticae sectio B (n. 
8)).n.p. 

This study, by the Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Immaculate 
Conception Seminary at Darlington, N.J., was offered as a doctoral dissertation 
in 1948 to the Faculty of Ecclesiastical History in the Pontifical Gregorian Uni- 
versity. It is a learned and valuable piece of work, for though the Latin sources 
for the lives and practice of Merovingian bishops remain much as they were in 
the time of Dill and Dalton, yet European scholars have since carried detailed 
study much further, and the author has benefitted by their work. He deals, 
moreover, with matters like the divine office, the mass, the pastoral administra- 
tion of the sacraments and preaching, in such detail as they did not attempt. His 
list of Latin sources, with comments, occupies 25 pages and his bibliography 
another 24; but the text is written simply and directly, with a pleasantly 
American turn of phrase. The area studied is the thirty dioceses lying to the east 
of the Rhone and south of Lyons, with Arles as the archdiocese, and sees like 
Vaison and Vienne, their names familiar to all readers of Mansi and Thomassin, 
among the thirty. The great ecclesiastical figures of the century were those of 
Caesarius of Arles and Gregory of Tours, whose works are sometimes quoted for 
illustration; but it is with the 148 bishops who held sees in the area in the sixth 
century, with their status, character and ecclesiastical practice, that the study 
deals. Though at least 94 of the 148 bishops are mere names to us, yet the evi- 
dence drawn from some of their works, from conciliar canons and from saints’ 
lives affords a lively picture of this century of transition from the practice of the 
late Roman empire to that of the early middle ages. 

The first part of the book discusses ‘the corps charged with the care of souls’, 
bishops and clergy; and the second, the exercise of pastoral care in south-east 
France in this century. 

The first part contains least that will be new to readers of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, but it is useful to have it all set out here methodically in English. The treat- 
ment of episcopal elections is interesting but not exhaustive; the suggestion that 
ordo means ‘the patrician classes’ does not fit the social classes of sixth-century 
Gaul with any exactitude: secular usage and the letters of Gregory I dealing 
with elections suggest that ordo means curia, the body of local magistrates: 
‘senatorial class’ would be preferable to ‘patrician’. Of the marriage of prelates, 
Fr. Beck writes that ‘both celibates and married men sat upon the cathedrae of 
south-east Gaul in the 500’s’. The bishop’s wife, if he had one, was highly 
esteemed and was called episcopa, sharing his title, though she lived apart from 
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him in his villa, while he lived with his clergy in the domus ecclesiae. Here the 
bishop led a life quite without privacy, accessible to all who came; a synod of 
585 forbade him to keep dogs at the domus, lest they bite those coming with their 
problems. Though neither bishop nor clergy as yet held royal or local ad- 
ministrative office, yet the bishop’s concern to uphold the Greco-Roman tradi- 
tion of justice, and the Christian tradition of mercy pleading against judgment, 
did involve him in secular affairs. He did not normally sit with the court in the 
mallus; but he judged clerics, and the disputes of laymen, as Christians, were 
sometimes brought before the audientia episcopali for reconciliation. 

In dealing with the clergy Fr. Beck discusses the work of the seven orders; 
the sphere of the archdeacon and archpriest; the maintenance of rural clergy by 
landed endowment or a share in the offerings of the faithful (the remaining share 
going to the bishop); clerical marriage, the use of presbytera for the priest’s wife, 
and the canonical injunction on priests and deacons to live apart from their 
wives. 

The chapter on the contemporary use of the divine office deals with the 
liturgical year, the varying cursus of the different sees, of which we are best in- 
formed about that of Arles; of the non-use of prime and compline in cathedral 
churches, and the use of terce, sext and none only in those under monastic influ- 
ence. The term missa, though commonly used of the mass, was also used in the 
sense of lesson or reading in connection with the divine office, or with the mean- 
ing of dismissal from any type of Church service. A sermon, or the reading of 
a homily, often followed the reading of the gospel, and apparently some Chris- 
tians were in the habit of leaving the church immediately before it; Caesarius 
of Arles, when he one day looked down from the altar and saw some beginning 
to leave the church, ran down after them and cried to them to stay for the 
sermon: ‘for on Judgment Day you will not have the chance to run away.’ Fr. 
Beck’s clear description of the remainder of the rite is of interest, particularly 
that of the departure of most of the congregation after the celebrant’s blessing 
and without communion: and of the manner of receiving the Host after the 
blessing, when communion was made. The men received with uncovered hand, 
and the women ‘veiled their hand with a white cloth called the dominicalis’. 

The description of the various anointings of the competentes before baptism is 
of great interest, as is that of confirmation and the sixth century practice of 
public and private penance. The cult of saints is dealt with, the bishop’s inter- 
vention in the process of canonization (if he did intervene), and the connection 
of the reading of the martyr’s passio at mass with the writing of saints’ lives. 
Those who were fortunate enough to hear Professor Wormald’s inaugural lec- 
ture at King’s College on saints’ lives will regret that Fr. Beck can add nothing 
about the connection of saints’ lives with the notarial acta of the martyr, and 
their characteristic form: one can hardly expect sixth century notarial acta, 
written on papyrus, to have survived. Fr. Beck’s discussion of contemporary 
calendars will interest Professor Wormald. 

A list of errata in the printed text is supplied with the volume. 

LoNnDON M. DEANESLY 


Le Roi Trés Chrétien. By Jean de Pange. Pp. 448. Paris: Arthéme Fayard, 1949. 


Frs. 475. 
Comte Jean de Pange is already known as an authority on the French 
Coronation Rite and as a writer on various aspects of the history and political 
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theory of the French Middle Age. In the work before us he gathers together the 
results of some of his earlier studies. Le Roi Trés Chrétien is an examination of the 
historic French conception of Christian Kingship and Sovereignty, as that con- 
ception is embodied and expressed in the rite of the Sacre du Roi. 

The profound significance of the rite and the vitality of its tradition stand 
out in high relief, so M. de Pange recalls, at one of the greatest crises in the his- 
tory of the French Kingdom. Joan of Arc held it to be her divinely appointed 
mission not only to obtain the assertion of the Dauphin as King both by himself 
and by those who owed him allegiance, but also to conduct him to Rheims, 
there to receive the royal unction and the crown. When she had seen him 
anointed and crowned, then, and not till then, did she change her style of 
address from ‘Gentle Dauphin’ to ‘Gentle King’. For Joan, that is to say, as for 
her early forefathers, legitimate right and the Sacre were complementary, if not 
different aspects of the same thing; ‘le sentiment national’ had not yet absorbed 
‘Vidéal religieux’. Joan was essentially an adherent of the theory which the 
Carmelite Golein designated ‘la religion royale’. The Sacre had made the 
Dauphin Rex Christianissimus, which was at once something more and something 
other than merely Rex Franciae. 

The book opens with an examination of the ‘religion royale’, that is, the 
consecrated royal status, or character, possessed by the French King in virtue 
(as the Chapter of Rheims reminded Charles VIII) of ‘la divine onction envoyée 
de Dieu’, which had been first bestowed upon Clovis at his baptism, and which, 
on account of its heavenly origin, was believed to raise the French King to a rank 
superior to that of all earthly kings. It was not only Frenchmen who subscribed 
to this belief. Matthew Paris was willing to acknowledge it; and an English 
reviewer may be permitted to notice that the story of the ‘Sainte Ampoule’ had 
consequences as important, in their way, for English theory and practice of 
kingship and coronation as for French. 

M. de Pange then proceeds to discuss in turn the primary elements of the 
Sacre, and the ideas associated with them, under the titles ‘L’onction royale’, 
‘La couronne’, ‘Sacrement ou contrat?’ and ‘Les serments’. Of these the anoint- 
ing, of course, takes pride of place, because it became the constitutive action of 
the rite, making the King Christus Domini. The anointing has the surface appear- 
ance of being a christianizing of the ancient Hebrew act of king-making, which 
the Old Testament represents as being of divine appointment. The Visigothic 
kings were the first to receive an anointing, and its introduction into Frankish 
usage at the inauguration of Pépin le Bref in 751 was perhaps a borrowing from 
Visigothic practice. But in what circumstances, at what time, and with what 
intention did the Visigoths adopt it? Were they imitating Hebrew usage? M. de 
Pange has an interesting suggestion to offer in answer to these questions. He 
notes that when Reccared led his people from Arianism into the Catholic 
Church, he received the Confirmation unction with chrism used among both 
the Byzantines and Gauls at the reconciliation of heretics, and so became a 
Catholic king. M. de Pange suggests that this usage was perpetuated by the 
Visigoths at the inauguration of their kings, and that the anointing is to be 
interpreted as the royal Confirmation of a Catholic king, making him, in a 
narrower sense and in a special manner, Christus Domini in a nation which, in 
virtue of its members’ anointing at Confirmation after Baptism, consisted of 
Christi Domini in a wider sense. M. de Pange’s interpretation certainly accords 
with what Isidore of Seville has to say ‘de chrismate’ in his Ecclesiastical Offices. 
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On the other hand, the account of Wamba’s inauguration at Toledo in 672 
presents the first recorded instance of anointing at the assumption by a Visi- 
gothic king of his dignity. Yet M. de Pange is right in asserting that the account 
betrays no hint of novelty or improvisation. Further, one small point perhaps 
tells in favour of M. de Pange’s theory. Wamba’s anointing is not connected 
with investiture with the royal insignia. He appears in the ‘Praetorian Church’, 
‘regio iam cultu conspicuus’, that is to say that he has already assumed the 
crown, or helmet, and other royal apparel. It is not inconceivable that the pat- 
tern of Wamba’s anointing preserves that of Reccared’s. M. de Pange, believing 
the Expositiones in librum I Regum attributed to St. Gregory the Great, to be 
‘enseignement oral du Pontife’ put into writing by his pupil Claudius, alleges 
St. Gregory as a witness to the practice of royal anointing in Spain c. 590. It is 
unlikely that patristic scholars will accept even a derived authenticity for the 
Expositiones. 

Dr. P. E. Schramm, in his work on the English Coronation describes the 
world of medieval coronation rites as ‘a world that has become completely 
strange to us; a world where form is not something merely external, and where, 
together with the language of words, there is also employed the language of 
symbol’. M. de Pange, it may be said, is entirely at home in this world, and 
understands both its thought and language. Though here and there it is possible 
to disagree with him, his book is an erudite guide to its subject. It will be of 
great service and interest to the English student of coronations, not only because 
the French coronation rite is the senior sister to the English and M. de Pange 
pays due attention to the junior, but also because the French understanding of 
the matter, in this case a clear and learned understanding, brings its own 
particular illumination to the study. 

The book deserves a better format and printing. There is a number of mis- 
prints, most of which, however, the reader can correct for himself. 

St. JoHn’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE E. C. RATCLIFF 


Religion and the Rise of Western Culture. By Christopher Dawson. Pp. xvi + 286. 
London: Sheed and Ward, 1950. 153s. 

In the first series of his Gifford Lectures in the University of Edinburgh, Dr. 
Dawson spoke of the problem of Religion and Culture in non-Christian lands 
and religions. In this second series he is concerned with a spiritual power which 
has never been ‘immobilised in a sacred social order’, but in its freedom ‘has 
had far-reaching effects on every aspect of social and intellectual life’. The rela- 
tions that unite the social way of life with spiritual beliefs and values accepted 
as ultimate must be studied in the concrete, in their total historical reality; and 
they can so be studied with exceptional opportunity when the environment of 
the religion is known from first to last. Christianity is emphatically an historical 
religion and it has had throughout an assimilating power, the power to influ- 
ence every form of social activity in a creative and dynamic way. And, Mr. 
Dawson argues, this creative process is at no time more apparent to the student 
of history than during the so-called Dark Ages and early medieval period which, 
in this book, he has made the main object of his analysis. He is thinking not 
merely of the nature of the case, but also of the conditions which make us, in 
our day, better able to understand its significance; for we know what it means to 
struggle for existence and we understand the ugly underlying reality of barbaric 
forces. ‘We are in a better position to appreciate the vital function of religion 
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both as a principle of continuity and conservation and as the source of new 
spiritual life’ (p. 19). And his conclusion is that ‘the importance of these cen- 
turies is to be found, not in any external order, but in the internal change they 
brought about in the soul of Western man’. The creative events in history, ‘in 
comparison with which all the external achievements in the political and 
economic orders are transitory and insignificant’, are the moments of fusion 
‘between a living religion and a living culture’ (p. 274). 

Mr. Dawson, as we all know, writes with insight and distinction, and in this 
book, he is on familiar ground. As a thoughtful summary of Western history his 
narrative is admirable, whether he is dealing with monasticism, the Scandina- 
vian invasions, chivalry or towns. He can see both sides of a matter and states 
the evidence for each as he sees it. Everybody can learn much from him. 
Having said this, I wish here to say something about what is his main theme, 
though this is generally given in asides and incidental comments. Mr. Dawson 
feels some sort of grievance against historians. They have never, he thinks, 
adequately recognized the vital relation to the rise of a new culture of the con- 
version of the Roman Empire (p. 26), nor done justice to the importance of the 
reforming movement as a continuous and dynamic influence in medieval cul- 
ture and to the element of conflict which characterized the creative centuries of 
the Middle Ages (p. 243). I confess that these statements surprise me. If I had 
been asked to name some of the subjects which have especially attracted our 
modern historians, I think I should have mentioned these very examples of 
fusion and tension, to use terms used by Mr. Dawson in his lectures. And I 
should have added that the kind of question which historical students are now 
inclined to ask relates to the nature, extent and outcome of the intricate and 
elusive processes of fusion and tension. If I may counter Mr. Dawson, I feel— 
and I trust that I do him no injustice—that he does not face these questions, 
unless in the sense that he faces them only to pass on. It is not enough to show 
how, at every point and in every relation of life, the teaching of Christianity and 
the organization of the Church helped to make what is called Western culture 
and to give to it a distinctive and dynamic significance. Mr. Dawson does this 
in a fresh and interesting way, for which his readers will be grateful, but we 
were aware of it already. Where we especially need guidance and some clearing 
of our ideas is on such problems as the meaning of the mass conversions, the 
mingling of the world, the flesh and the devil with a new sense of values in lives 
of outward conformity to Christian practice and discipline, the interplay of 
secular and spiritual influences in the developments of both Church and State 
and, perhaps most of all, the distinction between a Christian, or at least a clerical 
impulse in education, learning, art, poetry and later processes in the lay mind. 
It is not enough, for example, to say that feudal society assimilated the theocratic 
ideas of Gregory VII ‘without great difficulty’ and that the investiture con- 
troversy marks a new departure in the history of western culture, ‘for it meant 
that men had begun to reason about the principles on which Christian society 
was based’ (p. 159). Even if we accept these statements, they refer only to an 
impetus. The problem is what men made of it all. Can we be quite so sure as 
Mr. Dawson seems to be that, in the issue, the effect upon the whole ‘Christian 
republic’ was not worse than it would have been if its ministers had confined 
themselves to their spiritual duties and left Charles the Great and his successors 
to work out political principles for themselves as Christian laymen? Otto of 
Freising, in the twelfth century, and many others, shared this doubt. 
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Much has been said lately in certain quarters, notably by M. Gilson, about 
the liberty of man in the Middle Ages. Mr. Dawson takes no part in this dis- 
cussion; but some reference to it may help us. We may describe the encourage- 
ment given to every man to enter into a conscious relation with his God as an 
opportunity to be free. Then we have the countless opportunities for personal 
expression in craftsmanship, in the arts and in learned reflection. In spite of the 
ecclesiastical oversight which imposed limitations, there had never been such 
rich, indeed riotous, variety of self-expression, both cultivated and uncultivated. 
My difficulty begins if I try to determine whether this was really due to the 
profession of a common faith or not rather to the outcome of more primitive 
forces with which the Church had to compromise. Or, to put the question rather 
differently, did the layman absorb his clerical kinsmen or surrender himself to 
their guidance in return for a chartered liberty which Christianity alone could 
give? Mr. Dawson does not help me here. He refers to a ‘fundamental dualism of 
Christian thought’ (p. 270), which seems to turn into a social dualism and then 
to assume the form of a conflict between the Church and the new sovereign 
state. I cannot follow this Protean development. I doubt if these conflicts be- 
tween church and state were ‘tensions’ in Mr. Dawson’s sense. I would suggest 
that from first to last the ‘tension’ was between secular and spiritual impulses in 
every quarter. It existed everywhere, from the papal court and the cloister to 
the parish priest and the villager; but it was potential rather than active and 
found expression only in the awakened soul and, as often as not, in an abnormal 
way. The greatest achievement of the Christian Church, from the purely his- 
torical point of view, here under consideration, was that, in the course of its 
endless accommodation with the world, it pointed to a decent and alert way of 
life and, within this life, so far as it existed, produced now and then the Christian 
layman, as a truly integrated being, such as King Alfred or the medieval 
equivalent to Sir Walter Scott. And here I welcome some words at the close of 
Mr. Dawson’s lecture on the feudal world (p. 150): ‘It is possible that the ele- 
ment of dualism and tension which was inherent in the tradition of chivalry and 
courtesy from the beginning gave it a power of adaptation and survival which 
the more completely integrated institutions of medieval Christendom did not 
possess.’ (I should not confine this possibility to the Knight.) 

This last reflection is in tune with some of the sentences which I quoted from 
Mr. Dawson’s book in the opening paragraph of my appreciation. They reveal 
the conviction which underlies his concern with religion and culture. What 
troubles me is Mr. Dawson’s omission to make this conviction the central theme 
of his book, or at least, to show that it emerges as the inevitable outcome of his 
analysis. Mr. Dawson cannot emancipate himself from the assumption that 
Christianity and the Church are alternative words for the same thing, and this 
in spite of his faithful exposition of the occasions on which the Church, or rather 
the ecclesiastical organization, was at war with itself. He does not really face 
the fact, although he is well aware of it, that the more successful the Christian 
missionaries, monks, ecclesiastical statesmen and scholars were in comprehend- 
ing Western society within the body of a Christian society, the more exposed the 
clerical population was to the traditions of secular life, and the more incalculable 
the opportunities were for the layman to become a saint and the cleric to become 
a devil, and, most common of all, for both to think and behave alike in the 
numerous social activities which they shared. What was this Church, and what 
this culture, in the kaleidoscopic life of the Middle Ages, day by day, act by act? 
H III 
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Was not the glory of the society, so inextricably interwoven, also its shame? And 
are we not still, in the twentieth century, only in the first stages of the process 
which began in the first? 

OxFoRD F. M. PowIcke 


Five Centuries of Religion, vol. iv (The Last Days of Medieval Monachism). By 
G. G. Coulton. Pp. xv + 833. Cambridge University Press, 1950. 45s. 

Dr. Coulton died in March 1947, and by the decision of the Syndics of the 
C.U.P. this volume will be the final one of the whole work, since it was found 
at his death that his collections were insufficiently complete to enable the publi- 
cation of a fifth volume planned to contain piéces justificatives. The author’s death 
may well account for the unusually large number of errors, some noted below, 
that occur in the posthumous volume. The set of four volumes constitutes a 
remarkable monument; for seldom has research been pursued in one direction 
with equal tenacity, and rarely has a scholar been less influenced by contem- 
porary change going on around him in the academic field. Dr. Coulton’s career 
should serve to remind us of the value of historical controversy. Of course, the 
perfect controversialist cannot appear, at least not before the coming of Anti- 
christ, but Dr. Coulton at his best (in earlier work) was among the most 
interesting exponents. 

Were it not for the frequent irrelevant passages, such as chapters ii and iii, 
this book need not have been so unwieldy. Unfortunately the author’s habit of 
selecting according to his taste particular subjects as typical of general condi- 
tions and then proceeding in each case to a lengthy narrative, has led to the 
inclusion of much anecdote but to the omission of many relevant matters. Thus 
despite its 833 pages the book is a very incomplete treatment of monasticism in 
the fifteenth century. Dr. Coulton never quite made up his mind whether he 
was writing about monasticism or the general history of the Church; and his 
work suffers from this duality. The disadvantage of the selective method be- 
comes apparent from a comparison between Germany and Italy. For the latter, 
there is a long account of the learned Ambrogio Traversari; but for north of the 
Alps there is no attempt to examine the university monk and the connection 
between academic and monastic life. Thus relations between an abbey such as 
Tegernsee and the University of Vienna (fully documented by P. V. Redlich, 
Tegernsee u. die deutsche Geistesgeschichte im fiinfzehnten Fahrhunderte, Munich, 1931) 
are completely overlooked. The neglect of certain personalities is equally in- 
explicable; and, although the chapter headings show Dr. Coulton’s concern 
with the reform of nuns, there is no mention of St. Colette at the beginning or of 

Jeanne de France at the end of the fifteenth century. Undoubtedly this volume 
is disappointing. Major questions are often raised, but seldom faced, as when on 
page 252 ‘the liberalism’ of the Austin friars is noted, but dismissed in five lines. 
Instead of paraphrasing for pages works of reference such as Burckhardt’s 
Renaissance in Italy, or Renaudet’s Préréforme et Humanisme, there would have been 
considerably more value in a study of this order that produced such radical and 
popular figures as Nicholas Serrurier at Tournai and Jean Pasquerel, the con- 
fessor of Joan of Arc. The best part of the book is that dealing with Windesheim 
and its associates, a purely monastic subject. 

The author’s personal judgment is strangely variable. From chapters xxvi 
to xxxiii he is mildly critical of Traversari on account of his lenience and 
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moderation, a view which comes to a climax in a remark on page 355; but on 

page 366 the same Traversari is bracketed with Standonck in setting an impos- 
sibly high ascetic standard. Nor does one form a very favourable impression of 
his historical judgment from such passages as that on page 289, in which he 
maintains that the nationalist rivalry between such modern oriental powers as 
China and Japan is the same, only quantitatively different, as that which existed 
between the Italian states of the Renaissance. This is to ignore the art of accom- 
modation practised in Italy and remarks such as that of L. da Porto (letter of 
27 August 1509) ‘e noi Da Porto che chi vince siamo presti ad ubbidire’. On page 172 
English medievalists are censured for preoccupation with minor matters and 
for failing to collect and filter scattered rivulets for general use. But it is disquiet- 
ing, since Dr. Coulton puts high value on accuracy of detail as a basis for 
general conclusions, to find in the present volume factual inaccuracies that 
would cause the rejection of a student’s thesis. Some examples must be given. 
On page 780 the Pico della Mirandola alive in 1517 is confused with the 
Mirandola posthumously admired by More. On page 357 we are told that the 
Pragmatic Sanction was ‘made between Louis XI and Pius II’, forgetting all 
about the conflict between the two, and on page 137 that Pius II was pope in 
1456. A footnote on page 219, which the ‘business men and artisans’ for whom 
Dr. Coulton hopefully writes (p. 5) might consider a model of concise erudition, 
states that ‘tournaments were regularly forbidden by popes and councils; dis- 
ciplinarians insisted that those who were killed went straight to hell’. But this is 
to overlook John XXII’s Quia in futurorum of 1316, incorporated in the Extra- 
vagantes, not to speak of the Torneo del Belvedere held in the Vatican, although 
chapter Ixviii (one of the most irrelevant) is devoted to post-Reformation Italy. 
The comparisons employed also arouse misgivings, when the sixteenth-century 
Gotz von Berlichingen is used as a standard for conduct of the mid-fifteenth 
(p. 774) or mid-fourteenth century (p. 478), and the purchasing power of 
money in 1336 is illustrated by an example from 1253 (p. 472). 

The sources are not always handled satisfactorily. Take the reference to 
Thomas Gascoigne (called ‘chancellor Gascoigne’ as though he held the office 
at Oxford for life), who, so it is said on page 331, ‘stigmatized the exempt 
houses as the worst.’ If the passage cited be looked up, it will be seen that 
Gascoigne declares that exempt houses are visited neither by pope or bishop, ‘et 
sic perit bonum regimen animarum.’ There is no mention of the exempt being 
either relatively or absolutely the worst. Elsewhere Dr. Coulton refers to a 
passage of Gascoigne, which he thinks foretells a violent anti-clerical revolution, 
whereas it is really a reflection on the murders of bishops Moleyns and Ays- 
cough. The bibliography in the notes is most imperfect. Many recent works are 
missing, and instead will be found the like of A. Méray, La Vie au Temps des 
Libres Précheurs, 2nd edition 1878 (a salacious work, whose author had previously 
specialized in Courts of Love), and references such as ‘see my Black Death, 
Benn’s Sixpenny Series’, and to another of Dr. Coulton’s opuscules, which, we 
are informed, can be obtained at 2s. 6d. post free from a stated address. 

The misprints are so numerous that a list of Errata should have been issued, 
Proper names are unintelligibly printed, e.g. on page 349 Henry ‘de Berck’, in- 
stead of ‘de Berghes’ (French) or ‘van Bergen’ (Dutch). The index also is un- 
sound, some names like Gregory of Heimburg are not indexed, and others like 
John of Eichstatt are not indexed under all the references. 

HERTFORD COLLEGE, OxFORD C. A. J. ARMSTRONG 
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A History of Christianity in England. By E. O. James. Pp. ix +184. London: 
Hutchinson’s University Library, 1950. 7s. 6d. 

In view of the notorious difficulty of writing a small book on a big subject, 
Professor James deserves to be congratulated on his success. He packs much 
information into a little space, and presents it (on the whole) fairly and readably. 

It would, however, be too much to say that he is always fair and balanced. 
Occasionally the anthropologist peeps over the historian’s shoulder and dictates 
a page (e.g. the interesting theory that Glastonbury may have been a pre-Roman 
Christian centre; and, less convincing, an alignment of Catholic and Protestant 
in the sixteenth century, according to the shape of their skulls). More often, he 
writes too consciously as a Briton and an Anglican, and he reads his prejudices 
back into an earlier period. Does the story of Wilfrid really illustrate that ‘foreign 
interference in the affairs of their country was, as it always has been, abhorrent 
to the British temperament and spirit’? After all, Theodore of Tarsus was a 
Greek sent by an Italian pope; and not all Britons were to find William of 
Orange unacceptable. There were other very important reasons why Puritans 
objected to the Elizabethan Settlement besides episcopal ordination and 
government (p. 85); and it is a highly disputable opinion that Laudian 
Churchmanship was the logical outcome of that settlement (p. go). Strangely, 
in spite of his patriotic and anthropological interests, he does not discuss the 
question whether there is a distinctive English piety and way of thinking about 
religion. 

In a book on ‘Christianity in England’ one would have welcomed a little 
more on Sir Thomas More and John Bunyan (hardly mentioned) and could 
have spared the paragraphs about long-headed Protestants and round-headed 
Catholics. 

A few smaller points (not to speak of fairly frequent printing errors) call for 
comment. On p. 18 less than justice is done to the work of St. Ninian, and no 
mention is made in the bibliography of W. D. Simpson’s important book on 
him. Monasticism at its best exercised a civilizing influence just because it was, 
in a measure, separated from the world; a married priesthood meant an heredi- 
tary priesthood and proprietary churches and monasteries—an acknowledged 
abuse (p. 39). The severe judgment on Thomas Becket (p. 49) is not sustained 
by Dom David Knowles’s recent study of the sources. Only the ecclesiastical 
side of Laudianism triumphed at the Restoration: the equally important social 
policy was quietly dropped (p. 97). James II’s intrusion of a Roman Catholic 
into Magdalen College, Oxford, was (for the time being) successful (p. 101). It 
would not have been unlikely, but is it certain that the first Methodists used 
private confession to a priest (p. 124)? It is not quite accurate to say that Fr. 
Tyrrell was expelled from the Society of Jesus (p. 153). There is an important 
technical difference between ‘dismissal’ and ‘secularisation’. Tyrrell remained 

under certain religious obligations, and retained the right to rejoin the com- 
munity on submission. 
St. CHap’s COLLEGE, DuRHAM R. Cant 


Episcopacy and the Royal Supremacy in the Church of England in the XVIth Century. 
By E. T. Davies. Pp. vi + 137. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1950. ros. 6d. 

This book contains three chapters: what writers and formularies have to say 

about Episcopacy; the Royal Supremacy; and what writers and formularies 
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say about the Supremacy. Unhappily there is no index, while the pages of both 
the first and third chapters bear the same heading—‘The Teaching of Anglican 
Formularies’—which adds to the confusion. 

In 1946 Mr. Davies produced a book on Hooker (98 pp.) and his new book 
is in some sense a development of that. The thesis seems to be that a trend from 
the earlier Erastianism to the Catholic view of Episcopacy can be discerned in 
writers, formularies and documents as the century proceeds, a process which 
may be illustrated, as it were, by the development of Hooker’s teaching on 
Episcopacy from that of Book m1 of the Ecclesiastical Polity to that of Book vu. 

The 1946 book claimed that the Ecclesiastical Polity, as we have it, is the 
authentic Hooker, and in particular that episcopacy is of divine right, instituted 
of GOD. ‘That this is the final judgment, no one who has read Hooker’s Laws 
carefully will deny’ (p. 89). In the present book Mr. Davies acknowledges the 
appearance of arguments since 1946 which reflect doubts on the genuineness of 
Book vu of the Ecclesiastical Polity but, nevertheless, he decides that the teaching 
in that book is, on the whole, a development of Book m1. 

Not everyone will be satisfied that the author has made out this minor thesis. 
The first Four Books of the Ecclesiastical Polity were written in London and pub- 
lished in 1593; Book v appeared in 1597 from Bishopsbourne; and when he died 
in 1600 Hooker had completed the Eight Books. For many a long year the 
Hooker of Book m1 was appealed to by Churchmen and Dissenters as holding 
Episcopacy to be at the most of the bene esse, while in Book vu the bishop becomes 
essential to the existence of a Church, and monarchical prelacy is its theme. 
Assuming—as we surely may—that Book m was written by 1590 and Book vu 
by 1598, what could have happened to induce the foremost theologian of the 
age to change his mind? Moreover, there is reason to suppose that Hooker 
was something of a ‘Government man’—we know that the Government was 
interested in his work—and Covel said he undertook it ‘by appointment’. 
Again, while it is well known that, in his earlier years, he had his Puritan uncle 
and Jewel for patrons, it is little known that in his mature days Hooker enjoyed 
the patronage of Leicester and Walsingham, both staunchly sympathetic to 
Protestantism. Thus the Minute Books of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury 
reveal that in January 1582—when Hooker was Fellow of Corpus and Reader 
in Hebrew—the Chapter, at the suit of Leicester and Walsingham, undertook 
to pay him £5 6s. 8d. by the year (perhaps £250 in present money) for the 
furtherance of his study; and that study may well have been preliminary work 
for the Ecclesiastical Polity. It seems, too, that he was a friend of William Waad, 
one of Walsingham’s chief political agents, and we have it on the authority of 
the writer of State- Worthies (ed. 1670, 601) that it was Waad’s encouragement 
which put Hooker to his task. This is not at all to suggest that Hooker himself 
was one of Walsingham’s men, but beyond doubt these great men favoured him 
and he must have been useful in return. The force of all this—apart from any 
examination of Book vu—strengthens the present reviewer in his conclusion 
that Book m, and not Book vu as Gauden published it in 1662, represents the 
genuine mnnns of Hooker. 

Nor will everyone be satisfied that Mr. Davies has proved his major thesis, 
though this is not to say that it is not an interesting study. It is; for not enough 
has been written on the teaching of Anglican formularies and documents, 
though what they taught does not necessarily have the relevance the author 

thinks. There are those who will disagree, for example, with his handling of 
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13 Eliz., cap. xii (1571), on pp. 79-80. Mr. Davies there speaks of this Act as 
‘designed to prevent the infiltration of non-episcopally ordained ministers into 
the Church of England’. Yet that Act required no kind of re-ordination but 
merely public acceptance of the XX XIX Articles, and Bishop Cosin gives to the 
Act an interpretation clean contrary to that of Mr. Davies. Speaking of any 
French Church minister receiving a cure in the Anglican Church, he says, ‘Nor 
did our laws require more of him than to declare his public consent to the 
religion received amongst us, and to subscribe the articles established’ ( Works, 
iv. 403); and the bishop further states that he has known many cases, in and 
before his time, of such ministers admitted to a cure of souls without re- 
ordination, and affirms (ibid., 449) that 13 Eliz., cap. xii, had for its very 
purpose the admission of such ministers, quoting Hooker (Ecclesiastical Polity, 
Ill, sec. 3) in support of the validity of their Orders. In fact, the Anglican 
Church had to wait almost 100 years for an Act of Parliament restricting cures 
of souls to ministers episcopally ordained, and even then there was a proviso as to 
foreign Reformed Churches. In any event 13 Eliz., cap. xii, had for its im- 
mediate purpose the testing of the loyalty of Marian priests in the Church of 
England, following, as it did, the rebellion of the Northern Earls in 1569 and 
the Papal Bull of deposition of 1570. At the bottom of p. 79 Mr. Davies omits 
from the Act, without mark, the words ‘or shall have’-—words which may or 
may not have importance. And did the Elizabethan lawyers wear wigs (p. 80) ? 

Mr. Davies is right to emphasize the conservative nature of the English 
Reformation, even if he does not sufficiently allow for the inconsistency of the 
Tudors. They were pragmatists, unlike the Stuarts, and were no more en- 
amoured of the divine right of episcopacy than of the divine right of Kings. 

We may wonder at the virtual omission of the completely Erastian position 
of Edward VI’s reign, when bishops were appointed by Letters Patent, and 
the short-lived bishopric of Westminster was dissolved; while two lines suffice 
for Grindal’s suspension. 

There is a misprint on p. 81—‘labout’ for ‘labour’—and ‘settled in England’ 
(p. 31 n.) is an insufficient description of Saravia’s status. He was a Prebendary 
of Canterbury and Rector of Great Chart. It is true that he wrote in defence of 
episcopacy, and equally true that Jewel, Whitgift, Hooker and others praised it 
as being ancient, making for order and continuity, but they do not make the 
further leap. Indeed, how could Saravia do so, unless he himself—and the evi- 
dence is to the contrary—had undergone ordination at the hands of the 
episcopate? 

Mr. Davies relies considerably on Bilson’s Perpetual Government to support his 
case, and gives a detailed account of it on the ground that it is ‘the most 
exhaustive treatment of episcopacy in sixteenth-century Anglican literature, as 
well as one of the most important defences of episcopacy in the English lan- 
guage’. That may be so, but one swallow does not make a summer, and the 
D.N.B. dismisses the work as ‘superfluously learned and unattractive’. 

THE Precincts, CANTERBURY Joun SHIRLEY 


Iniroductorium Theologicum: Studier Kring ett Dokument om Présterlig Férsamlingsjanst 
frén Svensk Reformationstid. By Ake Andrén. Pp. 236. Stockholm: Svenska 
Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokforlag, 1950. Kr. 10. 

The notable series of Samlingar och Studien till Svenska Kirkans Historia 
edited by Professor Hilding Pleijel of Lund has received a distinguished acces- 
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sion in No. 23, the Introductorium Theologicum of which the full title is given 
above. A Reformation manual of pastoral theology and practice would in any 
case deserve attention and the full Latin text here edited on the basis of a 
manuscript in the Royal Library at Stockholm with the Swedish version by 
Steno Magnis in 1588 and a German summary of the elaborate introduction in 
Swedish contributed by Dr. Andrén gives the foreign reader practically all that 
he can reasonably desire. The Latin treatise which occupies 37 out of the 236 
pages is indeed an interesting and curious little document. It is stated to be 
intended ‘pro scholasticis et concionatoribus qui aegrotos et periculose decum- 
brenes visitare atque concionari incipiunt’, and we are told that a Latin- 
Swedish Dictionary of 1538 equates ‘scholasticus’ and ‘diekne’—in itself an 
interesting if rather surprising feature. The theological student is given counsel, 
illustrated from Chrysostom, as to the frame of mind and spirit in which he 
should approach the holy scriptures; hints on sermon preparation and construc- 
tion which may suggest comparison with Dr. Louis Mourin’s invaluable study 
of some sermons of Jean Gerson (Paris: J. Vrin, 1946). Then follow notes on 
sermons at weddings, as to which guidance is to be sought from the Psalms or 
the Encheiridion of Luther. Genesis ii. 18 is indicated as a proper text for the 
highly scholastic discourse of which the headings are given—to conclude with 
an adage recommended as very suitable for a married couple: 


‘Alter ego nisi sis non es mihi charus amicus 
Ni tu sis ut ego, non eris alter ego’ 


We then proceed to the Churching of Women after child-birth, and two 
‘formulas’ for the consolation of the sick based on Ecclesiasticus xxxviii and 
Esdras vii with added chapters for those at the point of death and those about 
to suffer the penalty of their crimes. The latter includes the observation that as 
examples they are more effective than the words of many preachers. An instruc- 
tion on preparation for death is followed by summaries of three funeral sermons, 
one with Job i. 21 as text being described as ‘insignis’. Next, partly in Latin and 
partly in Swedish, is the minister’s preparation for administering the Lord’s 
Supper. A final chapter on the method of Absolution at a private confession 
ends with an imposition of hands and the Absolution in the vernacular. 

The introduction of more than 140 pages with eight more of bibliography is 
devoted to a very careful examination of the materials available for dating the 
original and elucidating indications of its composition. In this connection a 
most skilfully arranged series of parallels and comparisons even including several 
with the possibly contemporary Churching office in the Book of Common Prayer 
affords abundant grounds for judgment. And an excellent dissertation need be 
judged none the worse if it is found to leave its readers some things to think out 
and follow up for themselves. 

Curist CHuRCH, OxFoRD CLAUDE JENKINS 


Mennonite Piety throughout the Centuries. By Robert Friedmann. Pp. xvi+287. The 
Mennonite Historical Society, Goshen College, Indiana, 1949. $3.50. 

Anabaptism, of which the Mennonites are the offspring, is the name given to 

a left-wing movement which protested that the Reformers—particularly Luther 

and Zwingli—had not pursued to the end that Schrifiprincip to which each had 

somewhat incautiously committed himself. Starting in Zurich in 1525, it spread 

up the valleys of the Rhine and the Danube and into the territories between 
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them. It never possessed any acknowledged leader or officially defined body of 
doctrine: and its very title was a misnomer seeing that its adherents did not 
advocate ‘re-baptism’ but ‘believers’ baptism’, while their objection to infant 
baptism was shared by many who were not Anabaptists at all. The main point 
upon which all, however, agreed was in their hostility to that close connection 
which Luther and Zwingli had established between Church and State—so that 
Calvin, who had set up his own church upon other foundations, was little 
troubled by them—and their conception of the Church as made up of com- 
munities of ‘true believers’, each under its elected minister. At the same time, 
they sought to give their ‘asceticism in the world’ a concrete form by proclaim- 
ing that the teaching of Christ was normative for all social relations, thus reject- 
ing that conception of the Law of Nature which represented it as an accommoda- 
tion of the Divine Law to human imperfection. For all this they suffered severe 
persecution, so that, in a very real sense, the Cross became their symbol, 
signifying their practical opposition to an evil world. 

No complete history of Anabaptism has ever been written, and indeed it 
would be a difficult task on account of the heterogeneous character of the move- 
ment and the varying forms it assumed at different times and places. Yet if such 
a work ever becomes possible, it will be largely due to the researches which have 
been carried on at Goshen College, Indiana, the centre today of Anabaptist and 
Mennonite studies. This present volume is the work of a former member of that 
institution, a Viennese scholar, Dr. Friedmann, who had been devoting himself 
since 1924 to an examination of Hutterite manuscripts until Nazi persecution 
drove him into exile in 1939. Its thesis is that after the Thirty Years’ War Ana- 
baptism tended to assume a pietistic character, and that when Pietism arose as 
a protest against the torpidity of that ‘state-churchism’ which the Anabaptists so 
abhorred, it was thus influenced by Anabaptist literature. 

That such a connection existed was indeed taken for granted by Ritschl in 
his Geschichte des Pietismus, but it has been left to Dr. Friedmann to develop it in 
detail. Not the least interesting feature of his scholarly exposition is his con- 
frontation of the points of agreement and difference between the two move- 
ments. Both belong pre-eminently to Troeltsch’s ‘sect-type’, in which groups of 
the ‘elect’ live under the Spirit, though whom alone the Scriptures can be dis- 
cerned, and seek to live solely as the Bible directs, and not as it is interpreted by 
churches and theologians. Anabaptism was indeed more concrete than Pietism, 
which is, in essence, pure subjectivism, and is not in the least concerned with 
transforming the world. Yet both appealed to the inner experience of salvation, 
which led the Anabaptists to reject infant baptism, though the Pietists accepted 
it. But with both, again, theology and doctrine were secondary, so that Pietism 
ended by weakening the hold of the established Church, with its creeds and 
sacraments, and so assisted to prepare the way for eighteenth-century rational- 
ism. There were thus sufficient points of contact for Anabaptism, when it 
entered upon its decline, to discover in Pietism much that was consonant with its 
original principles. At the same time, its acceptance of Pietism inevitably in- 
volved a certain abandonment of that life ‘under the Cross’, which had earlier 
been the force behind the movement, in favour of an emotional form of ‘other- 
worldly’ religion which, as Dr. Friedmann points out, no longer caused the rulers 
of Church and State any trouble. 

LonDON R. N. Carew Hunt 
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Austin Friars: history of the Dutch Reformed Church in London, 1550-1950. By J. 
Lindeboom. Translation from the Dutch by D. de Iongh. Pp. xv + 208. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1950. Guilders 9.60; cloth, Guilders 12. 

The existence in almost unbroken continuity for 400 years of a foreign 
Church in London is a matter of some interest to Englishmen, and in this very 
attractively produced volume Prof. Lindeboom, of the University of Groningen, 
has given an account of the London Dutch Reformed Church which will be 
welcomed by many beyond the bounds of his own ecclesiastical community. He 
has made full use of the voluminous archives of the Dutch Church in London, 
and he carries the story right down from the formation of the Ecclesia pere- 
grinorum in 1550 to the present time. It is a matter for satisfaction that since the 
publication of his work the first steps toward the rebuilding of ‘Austin Friars’ 
have been taken, the old church having been destroyed in an air raid in 1940. 

Of particular interest is the account given of the relationship of the Dutch 
religious community in London to the Reformed Church in the Netherlands, 
over against which it has always maintained its independence, though having 
close relations with it; and to the Church in this country. ‘Austin Friars’ was 
allocated to the foreign refugees in the first place by Edward VI, though the 
bishops were dubious as to the wisdom of encouraging a non-episcopal Church 
in the metropolis. But in Elizabethan times and for a while afterwards, the bishop 
of London was ‘Superintendent’ of the Church, an office held in the first in- 
stance by the famous John 4 Lasco. The Church frequently looked to the bishop 
for help, especially in dealing with ‘undesirables’ whose doctrine was disliked. 
It was only during the primacy of archbishop Laud that really strained relation- 
ships arose, Laud wishing to impose conformity on the ‘foreigners’ as well as on 
all Englishmen. An exception was made of those born abroad, who were 
allowed their own church order, and afterwards of the first generation of those 
born in England. Though some conformed as desired, there was ‘passive resis- 
tance’ on the part of others, and the Church weathered the storm. The author 
gives an objective account of these happenings, and exhibits no bias against 
Laud, though there seems some incompatibility between the statement on p. 138 
that ‘in the last resort his allegiance to Rome was greater than his allegiance to 
puritanical Calvinism’, and that on p. 148 that ‘his episcopalian-catholic con- 
ception of the Church had never been Roman-Catholic’. Laud might have given 
allegiance to a reformed Rome, but not to Rome as it was. 

In a footnote on p. 31 the author opposes the opinion expressed by one of his 
fellow countrymen that Grindal did not exercise his function as superintendent 
in his capacity as bishop of London, by saying, ‘it is contradicted by the events.’ 
He could have strengthened his case by quoting the Form of Revocation offered 
by Grindal himself to the ‘heretical’ Dutchman, Hamstede, in 1562, which in- 
cludes these words: atque ipsum adeo reverendum episcopum Londinensem, utriusque 
peregrinorum ecclesiae superintendentem. On p. 135, dealing with the period following 
the accession of James I, the author says, ‘A supplication from twentytwo 
preachers in the Kingdom, who inclined towards Puritanism, for liberty of 
preaching, drew from the King the remark, “No Bishop, no King”’.’ This 
remark is usually associated primarily with the Hampton Court Conference and 
the Millenary Petition, which of course represented the views of far more than 
twenty-two preachers who ‘inclined towards Puritanism’. On pp. 154-5 there is 
an account of the Dutch Church as it was in 1720, from Stow’s Survey of London, 
with the comment, ‘John Stow, who was a contemporary, relates. . . .’ This, of 
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course, is an error, since in 1720 Stow had been dead more than a hundred 
years, and the quotation is attributable to one of Stow’s later editors, doubtless 
John Strype. 

The translator is a deacon of Austin Friars, and for the most part his English 
is impeccable and attractive. Most English readers are more familiar with the 
spelling ‘Hooper’ than that used in this book, ‘Hoper’, for the famous ‘Puritan’ 
bishop who disliked vestments. Words like ‘episcopalism’ and ‘Independentistic’ 
are unusual in form. A few misprints have been noted, e.g. p. 47, ‘formual’ for 
‘formula’, p. 56 (footnote) ‘principe’ for ‘principle’; p. 83, ‘philantropy’ for 
‘philanthropy’; p. 201, ‘manificance’ for ‘magnificence’. But these are minor 
blemishes in a work in English printed in Holland, and author and translator 
are to be thanked for giving us a very readable, interesting, and not too detailed 
account of the already long history of the Dutch Reformed Church in London. 

STOCKPORT F. J. SmirHEN 


Newman at Oxford: his religious development. By R. D. Middleton. Pp. viii + 284. 
Oxford University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950. 21s. 

It has often been stated that the writings of Newman are more frequently 
read on the continent than in this country. This may well be the case. But if 
Newman the theologian is neglected in England, interest in the man seems un- 
ending, and the spate of works which pours from the press, far from quenching, 
seems only to quicken it. 

In this volume Mr. Middleton deals with Newman’s religious development 
up to the time of his leaving the Anglican communion. For this subject, of 
course, nothing can displace the account in the Apologia pro Vitd Sud, but Mr. 
Middleton here collects extracts from Newman’s earlier writings to elucidate and 
supplement it. He has also made use of a number of letters not previously 
printed, including a whole series between Pusey and Hawkins connected with 
the condemnation of Tract XC. 

The writer’s object, as set out in the preface, is sufficiently modest; he ‘lays 
no claim to originality or distinction’. He has, however, produced a volume 
which will be valued by those who already submit to Newman’s fascination and 
which seems well adapted to arouse it in those who have hitherto been immune. 
The writer’s modesty is further shown by his constant appeal to the judgment 
of others, though, on occasion, he is not afraid to express opinions of his own. In 
the first chapter, dealing with Newman’s life before he went up to Oxford, he is 
able to correct some of the legends which have grown up around Newman, such 
as that of his having played with Disraeli in the gardens of Bloomsbury Square. 

The twenty-eight years from 1817 onwards which Newman spent at Oxford 
covered a most important period in the life of the Church of England. Looking 
back upon it perhaps the chief impression is one of remoteness, for conditions 
today are so very different; even the reasons which induced Newman to abandon 
the Church of his baptism seem to belong to another epoch, though it may be 
that for some they have not lost their potency. In the century and more which 
has elapsed since that fateful day in October 1845 when, in the ‘monastery’ at 
Littlemore, Newman flung himself at the feet of Father Dominic Barberi and 
begged for admission into the Roman Church, things have moved fast and far. 
For much of this change Newman himself was largely responsible, and there can 
be no question of the substantial accuracy of the opinion expressed in the 
120 
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Guardian on the occasion of his death, that ‘Great as his services have been to the 
communion in which he died, they are as nothing by the side of those he 
rendered to the communion in which the most eventful years of his life were 
spent’. 

The volume, which contains several interesting illustrations, reaches the 
high standard of production associated with the Oxford Press. I have, however, 
noticed a few typographical errors, and on pp. 121, 173 and 239, the ‘k’ has 
been omitted from ‘Frederick Rogers’. 

FRESHWELL House, 
SAFFRON WALDEN, Essex L. E. E.rxtiotrt-Brnns 


The Catholic University of America, 1903-1909: the Rectorship of Denis F. O’Connell. 
By Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. Pp. xi +298. Washington: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1950. $3°50. 

This is obviously a book which must appeal primarily to American Cath- 
olics; yet even those whose knowledge of, or interest in American education or 
Catholic history is limited, will find in the work an illuminating and entertaining 
picture of life in the North American ecclesiastical milieu during the opening 
years of the present century. For the story that the author has to tell is no dreary 
account of inevitable development but a refreshing tale of financial incom- 
petence, and indeed irresponsibility, on the part of the governors of the Catholic 
University of America, leading to a serious crisis, the appointment of a new 
Rector, and his successful efforts to retrieve a desperate situation. The Rector in 
question was Mgr. (later Bishop) O’Connell and the first chapter of the book is 
devoted to his early years and to the period after ordination during which, for 
some ten years, he combined the duties of Rector of the American College in 
Rome and of what the author refreshingly describes as ‘liaison man and diplo- 
mat at the papal court’. After that, for seven or eight years, he was out of favour 
at court, but was vindicated in 1903 when he was appointed to deal with the 
situation referred to above. 

The rest of the book deals with the six years during which Mgr. O’Connell 
placed the financial and academic administration on a sound basis and laid the 
foundations of the subsequent achievement of the Catholic University of 
America. Dom Colman tells his story frankly and fully and the thoroughness of 
the documentation and the care with which he has investigated his sources make 
this a valuable book for the student, whilst it is eminently readable for the non- 
specialist. 

Campion HALL, OxFrorD Tuomas CorsisHLEY, S.J. 


Catholicism: a study of Dogma in relation to the Corporate Destiny of Mankind. By 
Henri de Lubac, S.J. Pp. xiv +283. London: Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 1950. 15s. 

This is a translation of Pére de Lubac’s Catholicisme: les aspects sociaux du 
dogme, which first appeared in 1938 and has since gone through several editions 
in France. It is a fascinating and remarkable book, and its appearance in English 
is to be welcomed, although the translation is somewhat wooden. At times, 
unless he can refer to the French original, the reader will be at a loss to know 
what is meant; e.g. ‘pensée constituée’ is translated ‘constituted thinking’ (p. 
xi). The translator has also omitted a large number of the original footnotes, 
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which contain an abundance of important references, and this circumstance 
substantially diminishes the usefulness of the English version as a contribution 
to the history of dogma. 

The book is not, and does not purport to be, a disinterested historical essay, 
or series of essays. The material is derived from historical sources, largely from 
the early Fathers of the Church, but Pére de Lubac has put his own positive 
construction upon it. He is concerned to meet the damaging assumption, still 
very widely accepted by both Christians and non-Christians, that Christianity 
has to do, primarily if not exclusively, with the salvation of individual souls. 
The assumption is damaging because, if it is valid, it means that Christianity has 
no resources with which to meet the powerful contemporary creeds which 
promise the salvation of man in society and claim to have the clue to the whole 
cosmic and historical process. Pére de Lubac believes that individualistic con- 
ceptions of salvation and sectarian conceptions of the nature of the Church 
grossly misrepresent the historic Christian faith. If the Christian message is 
brought to the test of Scripture and the teaching of the Fathers, it will be found 
to be a social gospel par excellence. Its theme is the restoration of all things in 
Christ, and in the Church lies the mystery, partly revealed and partly hidden, 
of the destiny of the whole human race. ‘Let us abide by the outlook of the 
Fathers: the redemption being a work of restoration will appear to us by that 
very fact as the recovery of lost unity—the recovery of supernatural unity of 
man with God, but equally of the unity of men among themselves’ (p. 8). 

Part I shows with copious patristic documentation how the doctrines of the 
Creation and Redemption, the Church and Sacraments, and Eternal Life, 
were all interpreted as integral elements in a social gospel. Part II contains 
essays on ‘Christianity and History’, “The Interpretation of Scripture’ (social 
exegesis), ‘Salvation through the Church’, ‘Predestination of the Church’, and 
‘Catholicism’. In Part III Pére de Lubac deals convincingly with some objec- 
tions which his line of thought is likely to encounter, e.g. that he is turning 
Christianity into a collectivism in which the individual person loses his status, or 
that he is secularizing the Christian hope and dispensing with the note of 
transcendence. The book concludes with a collection of illustrative extracts, 
mainly from patristic sources. These are however less telling than the shorter 
quotations from the Fathers which have been woven into each chapter. 

Pére de Lubac claims only to have brought to light ‘certain permanent 
features . . . among the very diverse and sometimes contrary trends of tradition’ 
(p. xiii). The question he poses is whether these features, all of which point to a 
grandly universal conception of the work of Christ, are in fact normative or 
peripheral. It is much the same question that has been posed in English theo- 
logy by the writings of F. D. Maurice, whose favourite ideas are again and again 
echoed by Pére de Lubac. The guardians of orthodoxy regarded Maurice as a 
dangerous figure, and it looks as though de Lubac and some other French 
theologians are similarly regarded by the Holy See. The recent papal encyclical 
Humani Generis contains these words: ‘Let Roman Pontiffs write encyclicals as 
they will about the nature and constitution of the Church, there are some who 
are determined to take no notice: they aim at giving currency, instead, to certain 
vague ideas on the subject, derived (as they claim) from the ancient Fathers, the 
Greek Fathers particularly.’ Again, Pius XII says: “That the Mystical Body of 
Christ and the Catholic Church in communion with Rome are one and the 
same thing, is a doctrine based on revealed truth. . . . Some imagine, neverthe- 
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less, that they are not bound to hold it.’ This reproof appears to be directed 
precisely against the teaching of Pére de Lubac, who writes: ‘Of course . . . just 
as Christianity is not the Church, so the Church, in so far as it is visible, is not 
the Kingdom nor yet the Mystical Body’ (p. 25). 

Tue CLorsTErRs, WINDSOR CASTLE A. R. VipLeR 


The Idea of Usury: from Tribal Brotherhood to Universal Otherhood. By Benjamin N. 
Nelson. Pp. xxi+258. Princeton: University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1949. 20s. 

This is the third volume of a ‘History of Ideas Series’. It is devoted to the 
idea of usury in the Western Christian world; and it may be said at the outset 
that the author combines the highest standard of scholarship and fairness with 
the art of keeping a reader interested from the first page to the last. 

His text is the Deuteronomic law concerning usury, with its sharp distinction 
between Binnenmoral and Aussenmoral, i.e. between dealings with members of the 
community, to be conducted on a basis of brotherliness, and dealings with out- 
siders, to be conducted on the basis of expediency. Medieval Christian moralists 
upheld the law, but with a difference. All men, they urged, or at least all Chris- 
tians, must now be treated as brothers. So the old distinction was no longer in 
force: the prohibition of usury was to be regarded as of universal application. 
There were, it is true, a good many casuistical concessions; dodges to circumvent 
the prohibition where it proved too inconvenient. But these never affected the 
principle. The German Reformation, however, marked a turning point. 
Whereas the extremists among the leaders wanted to take over all fraternalistic 
institutions of the Bible, i.e. Sabbatical releases and possibly even the early 
Apostolic communism as well as the prohibition of usury, the conservatives— 
who won the day—favoured a doctrine more acceptable to the civil authorities. 
Luther’s final position was that the Old Testament law had been abolished 
through Jesus; and that New Testament exhortations to unselfishness were 
addressed only to the conscience of the Christian individual, but need not be 
followed out by the law of the State. This did not yet amount to a full approval 
of usury. It was Calvin who first legitimized it. The Deuteronomic prohibition 
was peculiar to the Jewish people; it was not of absolute validity. What was of 
absolute validity was the moral considerations behind it, namely, justice, 
equity, charity, brotherliness. But—and here lies his decisive innovation—those 
considerations might lead to different requirements in different historical situa- 
tions. What was contrary to brotherliness in the ancient Jewish community need 
not be so in the modern Christian. Calvin’s thesis soon triumphed in England, 
despite the resistance of traditionalists. Not the least notable among the latter 
was Shakespeare, whose Antonio in the Merchant of Venice represents the medi- 
eval over against the commercial ideal. By Blackstone’s time, the prohibition of 
usury could be described as a monkish superstition. The German Protestants 
followed somewhat more slowly. Roman Catholicism from the eighteenth cen- 
tury recognized usury where it was based on the law of the State; and today it is 
widely admitted that, regardless of the law of the State, money is fruitful and 
may, therefore, be lent at interest. The general modern view is that, on the one 
hand, Aussenmoral can be no less strict than Binnenmoral, and on the other, there 
is nothing wrong in usury fer se. In other words, usury, in moderation, is permis- 
sible both vis-d-vis aliens and compatriots. The history of the Deuteronomic 
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text, the author concludes, illustrates the evolution from community, or tribal 
brotherhood, to society, or universal otherhood; it illustrates, that is, the en- 
largement of the moral union accompanied, or one might say paid for, by an 
attenuation of the demands made upon its members. 

The summary here given necessarily over-simplifies matters. One of the 
pleasantest features of the book is the careful attention paid to nuances, over- 
tones, the ambivalence of most doctrines. The appendix, a sketch of the de- 
valuation of the ideal of friendship from the sixteenth century onwards, is very 
stimulating. 

Two details. First, it might be worth while to inquire whether the justifica- 
tion of usury in cases which may be brought under partnership—e.g. by 
Melanchthon and Bucer—was influenced by Jewish practice. After all, the 
beginnings of the shetar ‘isga’ date from Talmudic times, and discussion and 
elaboration of the dodge never ceased until quite recently. Actually, even 
Calvin’s historical relativism may be indebted to Jewish apologetics, as exempli- 
fied by the arguments of Abraham Farissol. Secondly, the author says that not 
once during the Middle Ages was it suggested that Deuteronomy might be con- 
fined to usury taken from the destitute. But surely, the actual effect of the casuis- 
tical concessions was that, on the whole, the prohibition was rigorously enforced 
only in the field of loans for the purpose of consumption, not in that of loans for 
investment. Did this state of affairs come about without any theological plan? 

This is a brilliant work; and it is to be hoped that Professor Nelson will soon 
give us the studies on allied topics which he mentions as being in preparation. 
GONVILLE AND Carus COLLEGE, Davip DaAuBE 
CAMBRIDGE 
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t has often been noted! that St. Stephen stands, at first sight, as an 


. isolated figure in the history of the early Church.? His theological 


| I 


at least part of the Law. 





in Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1912, 1-38, is of little help. 


thought, as expressed in his speech (Acts vii), is very personal and, 
if compared with other forms of primitive Christian thought, almost com- 
pletely aberrant. Its main characteristic is a strongly antiritualistic trend, 
and a fierce hostility towards the Temple, which he obviously considers 
almost as a place of idolatry. The building up of the Temple by Solomon 
seems in his eyes to stand on the same plane as the making of the Golden 
Calf. It is the last of those many and grievous sins and apostasies which 
mark the whole course of Israelite history. He thus clearly demonstrates 
that the accusations produced against him by so-called ‘false witnesses’, 
and which motivated his trial, were perfectly well founded: he had indeed 
| spoken ‘blasphemous words against this holy place’’ and, ipso facto, against 


This attitude contrasts not only with the position of the first disciples, 
' who are described as ‘continuing daily with one accord in the Temple, ... 
) praising God and having favour with all the people’,* but also with the 
attitude of St. Paul himself, who, we are told, occasionally performed some 
| _ religious functions in the Temple’ and, as he himself says, ‘became a Jew 
' unto the Jews... not being himself under the Law, that he might gain 
| them that are under the Law’.® There is, in fact, a great difference between 
_  Paul’s and Stephen’s respective attitudes to Judaism and its ritual 
| institutions. For Paul, it is Christ, and Christ only, who overthrows the 
' Old Covenant, which was, until his coming, valid and binding in all its 
parts, whether moral or ritual. To Stephen, the Temple means, from the 
very beginning, a falling away from the authentic tradition of Israel, as 
God inspired and directed it. And it seems that his condemnation of the 
Temple is quite independent of Christ’s coming. I feel personally inclined 
} 1 This paper reproduces the substance of a lecture given at the University of Man- 
' chester in February 1951, and is part of a larger work to be published on St. Stephen. 

* The most complete and accurate study on the subject is by B. W. Bacon, Stephen’s 


| Speech: its Argument and Doctrinal Relationship, in Biblical and Semitic Studies (Yale Bicen- 
tennial Publications), 1901, 213-276. H. Pahncke, Der Stephanismus der Apostelgeschichte, 


ame ® Acts vi. 13. * Acts ii. 46, 47. 5 Acts xxi. 20 ff. * 1 Cor. ix. 20. 
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to admit that Stephen’s position on the matter existed before he became a 
Christian. He probably just recognised in Christ the One who would 
destroy the Temple at his second coming, possibly, as Goguel suggests, in 
accordance with Christ’s own position towards the Temple, in the last 
period of his life.* 

These remarks raise the problem of the sources and of the later 
developments of Stephen’s thought. Being labelled a Hellenist, the leader 
of the Hellenists, by Acts, he is generally considered as the father, or at 
least the forerunner of the Gentile Church, and, at any rate, the author of 
the schism from Judaism. In fact, the first steps made by the Christian 
mission outside Palestine are directly connected with, or even caused by, 
the scattering abroad of Stephen’s disciples after his death. But there is 
little evidence that important parts of the Gentile Church ever held those 
radical views professed by Stephen concerning the Temple. His message 
implied rupture with traditional Judaism. But it did not provide a suffi- 
cient basis for the Church to be built upon. And as regards the Temple, 
the view most commonly held later on was, I think, that which is expressed 
in Hebrews: the Temple and its cult was, together with the whole ritual 
Law, ‘a shadow of good things to come’.? It is indeed imperfect, but by no 
means bad and perverse. For these things are, as Hebrews again puts it, 
‘figures of the true’.? Stephen’s view is almost unparalleled in early 
Christian ecclesiastical thought. Where, then, are its later exponents to be 
found, and whence does it spring? 

* * * 


To try and make the point clear, we have to start from Stephen’s 
speech itself. The capital passage consists of Acts vii. 44-50. It gives, I think, 
the clue to the understanding of his message. Its importance is mainly in 
the opposition between David and Solomon. David, we are told, ‘found 
favour before God, and desired to find a tabernacle for the God of Jacob. 
But Solomon built Him an house’, which was inconsistent with God’s will, 
as illustrated by a quotation from Isaiah Ixvi. 1-2. The S¢ introducing 
verse 47 is here very strong, and cannot be translated by either ‘and’ or 
‘consequently’; but only by ‘but’, as expressing a radical opposition. 

But shall we then, accept the reading ox7jvwya 7G olkw *IaxwB, given by 
some manuscripts, rather than the reading oxjywya 7H Oed "IaxwB, which 
we find in some others? There are, I think, very good reasons for accepting 
6e@. A grammatical reason to begin with: if we read oixw, the following 
sentence becomes unintelligible, for we must then necessarily connect 
av7® with otxw, whereas it is obvious that ad7@ actually refers to God: it is 
to God, and not to the house of Jacob, that Solomon built an house.’ 
Moreover, not only grammar, but also historical evidence supports the 


1 Vie de Jésus, Paris 1932,491 ff. *Heb.,x.1. *Heb.,ix.24. ‘4 Acts vii. 46, 47. 

5] disagree on this point with H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Fuden- 
christentums, Tiibingen 1949, 238, who has some very clever remarks on Stephen’s 
speech, but who has, in my opinion, failed in trying to establish that oicw is the true 
reading. 
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mea | reading 0e@. Two biblical texts are to be taken into account: Psalm cxxxii. 
vould | 5 and 2 Samuel vi. 17 with its parallel 1 Chron. xv. 1. 
ts, in Of Psalm cxxxii. our sentence brings an almost literal quotation: ‘I 
e last will not give sleep to mine eyes, or slumber to mine eyelids, until I find 
out a place for the Lord, an habitation for the mighty One of Jacob’, 
later which the Septuagint translates as follows: éws o8 etpw témov TH Kupiw, 
eader oxjvwpa TO Oe IaxdB. The connection with the sentence in Acts is 
or at evident. 
10r of To what precise event does the Psalm here allude? One is inclined at 
istian first sight to think that it is to David’s intention to build up a Temple, of 
d by, which we hear in 2 Samuel vii. But this interpretation is excluded by the 
ere is context both of Acts and of the Psalm itself. If the building up of the 
those Temple by Solomon is contrary to God’s will, then David, who had found 
ssage favour ‘before God’, cannot have earnestly thought of building it: even 
suffi- less can he be supposed to have prayed that he might build it. Moreover, 
mple, evpeiv and oixoSopeiv are by no means synonymous. Nor are, as we shall 
“essed see, oxjvwua and olxos. Etpeitv oxjvwya means to find a tabernacle, or 
ritual even better a resting place, a camping place, namely for God as sym- 
by no bolised by, or dwelling in the ark. The context of the Psalm throws full 
ats it, light on this point. It clearly refers not to the building of the Temple, but 
early to the translation of the ark from Kirjiath-Jearim to Zion, described in 
to be 2 Samuel vi,' of which verse 17 reads: ‘And they brought in the Ark of the 


Lord, and set it in its place, in the midst of the tabernacle that David had 
pitched for it’, or, in the Septuagint: kai dépovor tiv KiBwrdv rod Kupiov, 
kal avéBexav abrny eis Tov TOTOV avris, eis wéaov THs oKHVIS, Hs Exnkev adrH 


b 
re Aavis. The parallel passage in 1 Chron. xv. I, puts it even more clearly: kat 
aly a qroace Tov TOTOV TH «Burp Tod Oecob, Kai ennai adrh oKnvny. Here 
ais we have again the Toms of the Psalm, and oxnv7 is closely akin to 
ecell oKHvwua: a oxnvwua consists of one or several oxnvat. Thus the allusion 
5 will of the Psalm becomes very clear. The Témos is not the Temple, but simply 
uci Jerusalem. And the ox7vepa Is that precise spot where the ark rested, 
a” ee under a tent, on the hill of Zion. Although, in its second half, the Psalm 
alludes to chapter vii of 2 Samuel, i.e. to the prophecy of Nathan regarding 
enby David’s seed, it clearly has in view, in its first part, chapter Vi. 
which We must now turn to chapter vii. For it has indeed a very important 
ting part to play in the explanation of Stephen’s thought. The beginning of the 
willl chapter, that is to say God’s refusal to have a house built for Him, provides 
aia the very foundation of Stephen’s attitude towards the Temple. 
1: itis The situation is as follows. David, sitting in his house in Jerusalem, 
saiall suddenly realises the shocking contrast between his own comfortable abode 
= ae and the very primitive dwelling place of the ark. And he expresses his 
feeling to Nathan, the prophet: ‘See now, I dwell in an house of cedar, but 
46, 47. the ark of God dwelleth within curtains’.2 And Nathan, who apparently 
aan 1 On that episode and its relation to Psalm cxxxii, cf. L. Desnoyers, Histoire du Peuple 
1e true Hébreu, ii, Paris 1930, 189-202. 


2 2 Samuel vii. 2. 
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interprets his words as expressing the intention to build up a temple, 
answers very cautiously, neither approving nor disapproving: ‘Go, do all 
that is in thine heart: for the Lord is with thee’. But in the following night 
God himself speaks to Nathan saying: ‘Go, and tell my servant David: Thus 
saith the Lord: Shalt thou build me an house for me to dwell in? Whereas 
I have not dwelt in any house since the time that I brought the children of 
Israel out of Egypt, even to this day, but have walked in a tent and ina 
tabernacle.’? 

House, tent, tabernacle: these are the words to be noted. House 
corresponds to the Hebrew N’3 and in the Septuagint to the Greek 
olxos. Tent and tabernacle are the translation of the Hebrew Onix and 
12¥, which the Septuagint renders by oxnvj and xaradvpa: these two 
words, as well as mischkan and ohel, are practically synonymous, and we 
may, I suppose, admit that they are also very near, in their meaning, to 
ox7jvwya, Which we have found in Stephen’s speech and in Psalm cxxxii. 
In fact, the word which the Septuagint translates, in this Psalm, by 
oxyjvwpa, is in the Hebrew, also mischkan, only in the plural—mischkanoth. 

So, in 2 Samuel vii, as well as in Stephen’s speech, there is not con- 
tinuity, but radical opposition between the mischkan, and the baith which 
David incidentally intended to build, but without clinging to his plan, 
without even expressing it very clearly. The mischkan is God’s own abode, 
the one He has himself chosen, and in which He wants to remain, even in 
the future, as His dwelling place. A house He does not want. He even 
rejects the very idea of it. And we thus get the right explanation of the 
passage of Stephen’s speech we are considering. David having found 
favour before God, asked if he might find a resting place, a camping place 
—oxvjwpa—for the God of Jacob. This was granted to him: Jerusalem, 
the hill of Zion, became that resting place. But God was given there, 
according to His own will, a shelter identical with the one He had been 
used to in the desert, that is to say a plain tent. Thus, when Solomon 
decided to build for the Lord a house made of stone and wood, he trans- 
gressed the divine will, as expressed in the message conveyed by Nathan 
to David on behalf of the Lord. The opposition introduced in verse 47 of 
Stephen’s speech by de is not only between two men, but also, and perhaps 
even more, between two sorts of habitations. And the best translation would 
perhaps be: “But it is a house which was built to Him by Solomon’.® 

If this exegesis is sound, we must needs cancel in Nathan’s prophecy 
the first part of verse 13: ‘He (Solomon) shall build an house for my name’. 
It obviously breaks the continuity of thought, and makes the whole de- 
velopment meaningless, or at least very difficult to understand, and even 
contradictory. 


1 9 Samuel vii. 3. 2 Tbid., vii. 5, 6. 

3 The opposition mischkan-baith is not maintained throughout the whole Bible. In the 
harmonising perspective of the Chronicles, for instance, it is completely wiped out, and 
we find such phrases as: mischkan-beith haelohim (oxnvi oixov rod Oeod) 1 Chron. vi. 33 
(=LXX vi. 48). It is all the more significant to see it reappear in all its strength in Acts. 
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SAINT STEPHEN AND THE JERUSALEM TEMPLE 


The line of thought is as follows. David has an idea of building a Temple 
to the Lord. But the Lord does not agree with this plan. He rejects David’s 
proposal by a question which is equivalent to a refusal: ‘Shalt thou build 
me an house for me to dwell in?’ “Thow’ does not, if I am right, mean 
David as an individual, as opposed to another individual, namely Solomon. 
It just means David as a man: shalt thou, who art a man, and nothing more, 
build an house to me, who am God? The answer must be: no, it is im- 
possible. And the main idea of God’s address to Nathan is: if a house is to 
be built, then not by David to me, but by me to David: ‘Also the Lord 
telleth thee that he will make thee an house’. ‘House’ is here taken in its 
symbolic or metaphorical sense: it means seed, race, descent. God replies 
to David’s proposal, which He does not accept, by the promise to establish 
his house, his kingdom, for ever. He thus puts things in their right order, 
and Himself and David in their right place. It is not a man’s part to build 
to God; but it is indeed God’s part to ‘build’ for David. And quite evidently 
the two ‘buildings’ are exclusive of one another. Consequently, the first 
half of verse 13 is to be considered as an interpolation. This is by no means 
a new assertion: a good number of critics, beginning with Wellhausen, have 
come to this conclusion from mere internal evidence. I think a comparison 
with Acts vii, and the close connection which it reveals between the two 
texts, can only strengthen it.? 

7 * * 


But evident though it is, the connection is no immediate one. Nor are 
the reasons of Nathan’s and Stephen’s opposition to the Temple exactly 
the same. What Nathan stands for is not a religion without any external 
forms of worship, without a sanctuary and without rites, but just another 
type of cult, the one which was centred on the tabernacle. He expresses 
the old nomadic hostility towards the religion of sedentary people. It can, 
I suppose, be admitted that a fixed sanctuary is, in his eyes, intimately 
connected with the cult of the Canaanites, and thus absolutely incom- 
patible with the worship of the only true God. His protest is on the same 
lines as the protest of the Rekabites, who dwell in tents and not in houses, 
against every form of sedentary civilisation.* He is a conservative, and not 
a progressive reformer. He represents the past, rather than the future; the 
tradition of the desert, rather than the prophetic revolution. 

Stephen, on the contrary, stands on very different ground. He speaks 
in the name, not of tradition—or at least not of tradition only—but of the 

1 29 Samuel vii. 11. ' 

* The critical view as to verse 13 has been recently challenged by S. Mowinckel, 
Natanforjettelsen, 2 Sam. Kap. 7, in Svensk Exegetisk Aarsbok, xx (1946) 220-229. Mowinckel 
holds that v. 13 not only is genuine, but provides the clue to the understanding of the 
whole chapter. I cannot here, for lack of space, discuss his arguments in detail. A com- 
parison, which I hope to work out on another occasion, of 2 Samuel vii and the parallel 
recension in 1 Chron. xvii would show them to be unfounded. It reveals some very 
significant differences, proceeding doubtless from intentional retouchings, which stress 
by contrast the true meaning of the episode in its original shape and make it at least 


likely that v. 13 in 2 Samuel vii. was interpolated precisely from 1 Chronicles. 
8 Jeremiah xxxv. 
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spirit, and of a spiritual conception of God, and, consequently, of the cult 
which He requires. This is clearly illustrated by the quotation from 
Isaiah Ixvi, which supports his attack on the Temple: ‘Heaven is my 
throne, and earth is my footstool. What house will ye build me, saith the 
Lord? Or what is the place of my rest? Hath not my hand made all these 
things?’ God’s transcendent majesty, His ubiquity, the fact that He is the 
Almighty, the creator, forbid us to think of Him as dwelling in a house. 
As the quotation shows, Stephen belongs to the same line of thought as 
the more spiritual among the prophets; and the message of these prophets 
can be noted as one link in the tradition which starts with Nathan and 
goes on through centuries of Israelite history. 

But, here again, the prophetic message is not sufficient to explain 
Stephen’s position. For he goes further, he is much more radical in his 
condemnation than the prophets. There is another element we must take 
into account, and one which is probably of great importance: I mean the 
religious tradition of the Greek-speaking Diaspora. 

We are generally inclined to admit that the Jews of the Diaspora, quite 
consciously and in full humility, considered themselves as second-rate 
Jews just because they lived outside the Holy Land and could not take 
part in the liturgy of the unique sanctuary. This is certainly true of prob- 
ably the largest number among them. The eagerness with which they took 
part in pilgrimages to Jerusalem brings ample proof. But some at least 
among them—in what proportion it is of course impossible to say—might 
not have been of the same turn of mind. 

Those who were interested in Greek culture and philosophy may well 
have directed against the Temple in Jerusalem, its ritual and its sacrifices, 
the same criticism which some Greek philosophers used to utter against 
the traditional pagan religion, its temples and ritual. We may, I think, 
admit—and I shall produce some texts later on—that some of these 
enlightened Jews interpreted the message of the prophets in the most 
radical way, and had come to think that it was not a sign of inferiority, 
but indeed a privilege, to live far from Jerusalem, and thus to be exempted 
from taking part in the sacrifices, and from worshipping in what was 
wrongly considered as the house of the Lord. 

A careful study of the Septuagint, which reflects the mind of the Dia- 
spora at large, would in this regard provide valuable material. Being a 
translation of the Hebrew text, the Septuagint is bound to it and cannot 
go beyond certain limits in its more or less explicit criticism of the tradi- 
tional cultic institutions. But it is very much preoccupied to attenuate 
those aspects of Biblical thought which might shock an enlightened Greek- 
speaking reader: as, for instance, anthropomorphism and also the idea of 
God dwelling in the Temple. We must here be content with a few examples. 

It is, for instance, to be noted that the Septuagint carefully distinguishes 
between two forms of divine dwelling—in heaven, and in the Temple— 
and generally uses two different terms to describe them. Thus, in 2 Chron- 
vi. 1, speaking of God’s presence in the Temple, it uses the word xataoxn- 
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SAINT STEPHEN AND THE JERUSALEM TEMFLE 


vaoa, derived from oxynv) and cxjvwya, and applied to a temporary 
residence, from which the dweller is always free to move. But in the same 
chapter (vi. 21) heaven is described as rézos rijs katoucnoews cov: the word 
lays stress on the fact that God’s own real and permanent olkos is in heaven: 
a clear illustration, in both verses, of Stephen’s views. In this instance, the 
Hebrew itself makes the difference: it has }3¥ in the first verse and 1¥ 
in the other. But even when the Hebrew does not make any difference in 
vocabulary between the heavenly and the earthly dwelling, the Septuagint 
makes it: thus in 2 Chron. vi. 2, ‘I have built an house of habitation for 
thee, and a place for thy dwelling for ever’, where the Hebrew uses the 
word 3&*, which is in vi. 21 applied to Heaven, the Septuagint adds 76 
dvopati cov after olkov and again uses the verb xataoxyv@oa and not 
xatoueiv.2 It would probably be a rewarding enterprise, on the one side to 
investigate the terminology of the Septuagint with regard to God’s dwell- 
ing in heaven and in the Temple, and to make clear whether the distinction 
is always precisely and intentionally made in the vocabulary, even when 
the Hebrew has the same word for both; and on the other side to discover 
whether there is any theological reason behind all those instances where 
the text of the Septuagint is at variance with the Hebrew. This would 
probably throw some further light on Stephen’s position, and show how he 
carries to their extreme consequences the anti-ritualistic implications of the 
Septuagint as well as of the prophets. 

There is another point still to be noted in this enquiry into the Judeo- 
Hellenistic antecedents of Stephen’s thought. In his eyes, the Temple is 
condemned because ‘the Most High dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands’: dAX’ ody 6 “Yioros ev xepotojrois KatouKxe?.? Xeuporoinrov is the 
technical term, so to say, by which the Septuagint and the Greek- 
speaking Jews describe the idols. In Stephen’s speech, the same kind of 
expression is used in relation to the worship of the golden calf: “They 
offered sacrifice unto the idol, and rejoiced in the works of their own 
hands’: dvijyayov Ovoiav tH cidwAw, Kal eddhpaivovto ev Tois Epyos THv 
xepdv adrdv.® This similitude of expression puts the making of the calf 
and the building of the Temple on the same level: they are both idolatrous 
actions. In both cases the children of Israel made a wrong use of man’s 
technical skill. They have, as it were, reversed the natural order of things. 
For it is God’s hand, and not man’s, which is the instrument of creation: 
 xelp pou erroinoev Tabra mavra, says the quotation from Isaiah, in Stephen’s 
speech. Man cannot make gods, or even a house for God. The prophetical 
quotation expresses the same idea as the story of Nathan: it is not for a 


1 For the same reason, probably, in 2 Chron. v. 13, ‘then the house was filled with a 
cloud, even the house of the Lord’, the Septuagint simply drops ‘of the Lord’ after 
‘house’, and puts it after ‘cloud’: Kai 6 olkos éverdAjoOn vedédns dd&ns Kupiov. The ddéa 
here plays the same part as the Name in the previous passage. It signifies the partial 
presence of the Deity in the Temple. Moreover, it is perhaps not by mere accident that 
the Septuagint drops those verses (11-14) of 1 Kings vi, where God promises to abide 
in the Temple. It thus leaves, as it were, the whole responsibility of that merely human 
enterprise with Solomon; and we do not know exactly whether God agrees or disagrees. 

* Acts vii. 4.7. 8 Acts vii. 41. 
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man, even if he be a king, to build God’s house, but it is for God to build 
the king’s house, and, more generally, to create what is necessary for man, 
The word xetporojrov applied to the Temple, if confronted with what 
Stephen says of the Golden Calf, emphasizes the radical condemnation 
uttered against the Sanctuary. 

This condemnation of the Temple includes condemnation of the 
sacrificial cult. Sacrifices are mentioned by Stephen, not in connection 
with the Temple, but in relation to the calf. The offering of sacrifices first 
appears as a consequence of the sin and apostasy of the Jews. They are 
offered not to God, who does not want them, but to the idol. This is 
strongly emphasized by the quotation from Amos v. 25: ‘Have ye offered 
to me slain beasts and sacrifices by the space of forty years in the wilder- 
ness? Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch .. .’1 The interrogative 
form reminds us of the words spoken by God to Nathan: ‘In all the places 
wherein I have walked with all the children of Israel spake I a word with 
any of the tribes of Israel, saying: why build ye not me an house of cedar?’ ? 
And it can be compared with Jeremiah vii. 22, who puts the same idea in 
the affirmative: ‘For I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them 
in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt 
offerings or sacrifices’. The two texts are quoted together by Justin Martyr, 
as a proof that God had no intention of having sacrifices offered unto Him, 
and that this form of worship had its roots in idolatry.* This is obviously 
Stephen’s view as well. 

It may seem strange, at first sight, that, though he condemns the 
Temple as made with hands, Stephen considers that the tabernacle, 
2 oKnvn Tod paprupiov, was agreeable in God’s eyes. He is here at variance 
with other thinkers, who have dealt with the same subject: Philo, and the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who is strongly influenced by Philo in 
his whole outlook. Both writers distinguish between the sanctuary made 
with hands, and that which is not. But, as regards the first, they make no 
difference between Tabernacle and Temple. Hebrews explicitly charac- 
terises the Tabernacle as made with hands, yetpomouyjros,* just as Stephen 
describes, the Temple. And Philo applies to both Temple and Tabernacle 
a word which is synonymous with xeporoijros but which, in his eyes, 
has probably not quite the same meaning or the same nuance, yeupdxpntos, 
for he uses xe.poroijros more commonly to describe idols.5 The very fact 
that he apparently avoids using it with regard to Temple and Tabernacle 
shows that he is far from sharing Stephen’s views on the subject. 

In fact, to Philo, the sanctuary made with hands, whether Tabernacle 
or Temple, is indeed of an inferior quality if compared with the heavenly 
temple, the only true one: 70 pév dvwrdtw Kal mpdos aAnOevav iepov Oeod.$ 
The same distinction, and the same hierarchy between the two, reappears 


1 Acts vii. 42-3. 2 2 Sam. vii. 7. 

3 Dialogue, xxii. 3-6. * Hebrews ix. 11 and 24. 

5 Cf. on this point, C. Spicq, ‘Le Philonisme de l’Epitre aux Hébreux’ in Revue Biblique 
(April 1950), 222 ff., where references are given. 

6 JTepi iepod, 1, cf. Spicq, op. cit., 223. 
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SAINT STEPHEN AND THE JERUSALEM TEMPLE 


in Hebrews, where the heavenly sanctuary is also described as dAn@wds! 
or even as oxnv7) aAnOivy,? the true Tabernacle, as opposed to the one 
made with hands. But neither for Philo nor for Hebrews does this imply 
a condemnation of Tabernacle and Temple. For, in their eyes, the earthly 
sanctuary is a reproduction, a copy — piwnyua, says Philo, and dvrirvmov, 
says Hebrews—of the heavenly one, which is its téwos, or dpxérumos, or 
mapddevypa, just as God is man’s and as man is God’s image. 

Philo’s position is thus an application of the Platonist philosophy, 
according to which the world of experience is a shadow, or reflection, of 
the world of ideas, which is the only real one. This could logically lead 
him to reject both Temple and Tabernacle as belonging to the world of 
experience. But Philo does not go so far, because he is, after all, a traditional 
type of Jew, and feels strongly attached to all aspects of Jewish religious 
life: he is a good illustration of Jewish orthopraxy, as combined with 
daring thought. And the justification, in his eyes, if any is needed, of 
Tabernacle and Temple, lies in the fact that they are really connected 
with the heavenly temple: they are a reflection, a copy of it, not more, but 
not less than that. They are really made after the heavenly pattern. Both 
Philo and Hebrews lay stress on the fact that, according to Exodus xxv. 40, 
Moses got the plan of the sanctuary directly from God, and made it, 
together with all its vessels and furniture, ‘after their pattern, which was 
shewed thee in the mount’. And his allegorical exegesis, which in Hebrews 
becomes typological, enables him to give a satisfactory explanation of all 
the ritual institutions centred on the sanctuary: they are to Philo a re- 
flection of the transcendant realities, to the author of Hebrews a fore- 
shadowing of things to come. 

Stephen, too, knows and mentions the fact that the Tabernacle was 
made according to God’s command, and ‘according to the fashion that 
Moses had seen’, xara tov tumov dv éwpdxer.2 And this is probably the 
reason why, although it was built by Moses, he does not consider it as 
‘made with hands’, like the Temple. Of the tent of Moloch Stephen says 
that they ‘took it up’ (dveAdBere), of the tabernacle of witness that it 
was to, or with them (iv rots watpdow 7jyav).* The one is mere object 
and thing; the other has existence, one could almost say life, in itself, 
because it is of truly divine origin. The justification of the Tabernacle is 
thus given: it was built after God’s will. For the Temple, there is no 
justification whatever, because it proceeds from human will and fancy, 
and is not agreeable to God’s design. Philo does not make any difference 
between Tabernacle and Temple. To Stephen there is no continuity 
between Tabernacle and Temple, but rupture and opposition. Philo and 
Hebrews use the methods of allegorical exegesis. Stephen stands, or 
intends to stand, on merely historical ground. His whole position is 
determined by God’s refusal of a house, as expressed in the episode of 
Nathan, and by His implicit condemnation of sacrifices, as it appears in 

1 Heb. ix. 24. 2 Heb. viii. 2. 

3 Acts vii. 44. * Acts vii. 43-4. 
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the quotation from Amos. Sacrifices first appeared when the Israelites 
became idolatrous. And the Temple itself illustrates the same perverse 
dispositions, the same sinful inclination ‘to rejoice in the works of their own 
hands’ as the golden calf and the tent of Moloch. 

Stephen’s position, thus compared with Philo’s, appears very peculiar 
and original. He does not, however, stand completely isolated within the 
Greek-speaking Diaspora. There are but very few texts illustrating the 
same attitude. But they are all the more interesting, and sufficient, I think, 
to show that Stephen actually belongs to a certain tradition of thought. 

There is, in that respect, a very significant passage in Justin Martyr's 
Dialogue. In the course of a discussion on the ritual Law with his Jewish 
opponent, Justin makes the following statement: ‘You have so far asserted 
that it was the sacrifices offered in Jerusalem, by its inhabitants, which 
God did not accept, whereas He had said He accepted the prayers of those 
Jews who lived in the Diaspora, calling these prayers sacrifices’.1 The 
passage is interesting in many respects. It shows that some Jews, if we trust 
Justin, accepted the author’s own views concerning the respective value of 
prayers and sacrifices and admitted the Christian affirmation that sacri- 
fices constituted an inferior type of worship. But whereas this demonstrated 
in Justin’s eyes, the superiority of Christianity over Judaism, Trypho would 
not draw the same conclusion. He refuses to identify, as Justin wants him 
to do, Judaism and sacrifices, and he very cleverly distinguishes, within 
Judaism itself, between the Jerusalemite type of worship, which he 
obviously considers as an inferior one, and the worship ‘in spirit and in 
truth’, as it is practised in the Diaspora, or more generally speaking, in the 
synagogues. Heis thus led to invert the traditional order of values. Jerusalem 
is no longer the privileged place. It is an inferiority to dwell there, and the 
Jews in the Diaspora can with good reason claim to be the true Israel. 

This attitude, in Trypho’s case, is, of course, subsequent to the de- 
struction of the Temple, and might perhaps be considered as an a posterion 
explanation of that event: the Temple was destroyed, because it had to 
be destroyed, according to God’s will, in order to promote among the 
Jews a more spiritual form of religion. But if we consider that Stephen 
already holds the same position, in a time when the Temple still exists, we 
are, I think, allowed to admit that it was not altogether alien to the 
Diaspora. It had probably developed there, as the counterpart of a kind 
of inferiority complex which certainly existed among the Jews who lived 
outside the Holy City and the Holy Land. 

The same conclusion can be drawn from a few passages in the Sibylline 
Oracles. They belong to the 4th book, which was, most probably, written, 
or at least took its present shape, after A.D. 70; but here again, they cer- 
tainly illustrate a tradition of thought pre-existent to the destruction of the 
Temple.? God, says one of these passages, ‘does not dwell in some stone 

1 Dialogue, cxvii. 2. 

2 On the chronology of the Sibylline writings, cf. Geffcken, Komposition und Entste- 


hungszeit der Oracula Sibyllina, Leipzig 1902, and more recently, art. Sibyllinische Orakel, by 
Rzach, in Pauly Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopddie, 2. Reihe, ii. 2103. 
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raised in a temple . . .; we can neither see Him from earth, nor measure 
Him with mortal eyes; He is not made with perishable hands; He can see 
us all at a glance, but nobody is able to see Him’.! This is the usual argu- 
mentation of Jewish anti-pagan polemics. What the author is indeed 
fighting, in the first instance, is idolatry and the gods and temples of the 
heathen. But he is also in continuity with the prophetical tradition, and 
especially with Deutero-Isaiah, quoted by Stephen: ‘The heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool. Where is the house that ye build 
unto me? And where is the place of my rest?’? We have therefore good 
reason to assume that he is not thinking of the heathen only, but also of 
Jerusalem. This becomes evident in another passage, I think, in which the 
writer pays tribute to those ‘who turn away from all temples and altars, 
futile buildings of speechless stone, soiled by the blood of living creatures, 
and the offering of animals’.? It is almost impossible not to admit that the 
Jewish sanctuary and its liturgy and sacrifices are included in this criticism 
and are here condemned, along with the pagan idols and rites, as they were 
by Stephen, in the name of spiritual worship. 


* * * 


If we turn from the Jewish to the Christian writers, and look for 
Stephen’s spiritual inheritance, the task becomes even more difficult. For 
there is indeed little evidence that Stephen’s thought was ever taken up in 
the literature of the orthodox Church. The ecclesiastical writers usually 
admit, as I have already indicated, that Temple, sacrifices and ritual law 
were fully legitimate until Christ’s coming. Most of them consider that 
these institutions have both a symbolic and an effective value: they are the 
foreshadowing of Christianity, but at the same time, they are really 
binding and authoritative for the people of Israel.‘ 

Some, however, hold different views. According to the Epistle of 
Barnabas, for instance, the ritual law never had more than symbolic 
meaning: it is an image of spiritual and moral truths and a typological 
anticipation of Christianity, and it was a complete misunderstanding on 
the part of the Jews to take it literally.> This attitude implies a retrospective 
condemnation of the ritual institutions as such, and it is in that respect 
very close to Stephen’s attitude, but with this important difference, how- 
ever, that there is, as far as I can see, little or no allegory and typology in 
Stephen’s speech. 

To some other writers, the ritual law was indeed binding, but repre- 
sented either a punishment inflicted upon the Jews for their sins, chiefly 
for the sin of idolatry committed in relation with the golden calf,’ or a kind 


1 Or. Sibyll., iv. 8-12. ? Tsaiah lxvi. 1. 3 Orac. Sibyll., iv. 27-30. 

‘ Cf. on this point, M. Simon, Verus Israel, Paris 1948, 111 ff., where texts are quoted. 

5 Barn., vii-x. 

6 The most striking instance of this position is given by the Didascalia, with its con- 
ception of deuterosis or repetition, including al those commandments given by God to 
the Jews after the worship of the calf and considered by the Didascalia as the means of 
divine reprisal for the crime of idolatry: Verus Israel, 114. 
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of homeopathic remedy, intended to cure their perverse tendencies by 
making them serve to the glory of God. In both cases these commandments 
are supposed to be imposed upon the Jews, as Justin Martyr puts it, 
‘because of their iniquity and of the stiffness of their necks’.1 According to 
the second interpretation, sacrifices, for instance, which were first offered 
to idols, became an integral part of the true Israelite religion, as the habit 
of offering them was already too strong to be eradicated. Thus, to quote 
Justin Martyr once more, speaking of the Temple and the sacrifices, ‘God 
adapted Himself to the people; He commanded that sacrifices should be 
offered unto Him, in order to avert you from idolatry.” The argument 
reappears again and again in the controversial literature of the first 
centuries.® 

In St. John Chrysostom’s opinion, sacrifices are a concession made by 
God to the weakness of the Jews. Even as to a sick man who has a strong 
fever the doctor still gives permission to drink cold water if the man 
threatens to commit suicide, so has God allowed the Jews to offer sacrifices 
to Him, because He knew that they were ready in their frenzy to offer 
them to idols. But at the same time He has fixed precise limits to this form 
of worship. Just as the doctor allows the patient to drink from one bottle 
only, which he has secretly warmed, thus God has confined sacrifices to 
one single place; and just as the doctor finally breaks the bottle, God has 
destroyed the city and the Temple.‘ 

In all these instances, whether the ritual prescriptions and specially 
the Temple and its cult are considered as curative, preventive, or punitive 
of Israel’s sins, they are presented as a consequence of the worship of the 
calf. And in this respect the views thus developed are quite near to 
Stephen’s views. But here again there remains a very important difference: 
to all these writers the rites are, not of course in themselves and in their 
first use, but at the later stage of their development, in conformity with 
God’s plan. He has, nolens volens, imposed them upon His people, to pre- 
vent them from running astray. Consequently, in so far as they are taken 
up into the cult of the only true God, as they are codified by divine com- 
mandments, they can be considered as being really of divine origin. 
Whereas to Stephen, they are repugnant to God’s will. Sacrifices, even if 
offered to Jahveh, a temple, even if built in Jerusalem, remain what they 
were in the beginning—works of idolatry. They proceed in all cases from 
mere human initiative and vanity: they have never been approved or 
sanctified by God. They are not only a consequence, accepted by God to 
prevent the worship of the golden calf: they are on a level with the golden 
calf. 

A few examples of the same idea can be found in the ancient ecclesias- 
tical literature. The Epistle to Diognetus thinks that ‘those who offer to God 
sacrifices, blood, grease, holocausts, and intend thus to please him, are by 


1 Justin Martyr, Dialogue, xviii. 2. 2 Thid., xix. 6. 
3 References in M. Simon, Verus Israel, 111 ff., 196 ff. 
* Hom. contra Fudaeos, iv. 6. 
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ST. STEPHEN AND THE JERUSALEM TEMPLE 


no means different from those who do the same in honour of the idols’.* 
And Aristides, speaking of the ritual observances at large, says that ‘the 
Jews believe they worship God, but in fact these work: are for the angels 
rather than for God’.? These views apparently imply, although it is not 
clearly expressed, that the ritual observances have been imagined and 
invented by the Jews, and consequently that ineir divine origin is to be 
denied altogether. But they are, as far as I know, rather exceptional among 
orthodox ecclesiastical writers. These are in general prevented from ex- 
pressing such radical views by their use of allegorical and typological 
exegesis, which enables them to give a satisfactory explanation of every 
detail of the ritual law, and which soon became almost the official way of 
interpreting the Bible in the Church, and also by the fact that they accept, 
without deliberately changing it, the traditional text of the Bible. Whereas 
the position taken by Stephen logically implies or presupposes, if I am 
right, that he ruled out from the Old Testament, not only 2 Sam. vii. 13a, 
but also all those passages where the Temple and its sacrifices are presented 
as agreeable in God’s eyes and ordered or regulated by Him. It seems 
evident that to him the regulations concerning cult and sanctuary were 
not identical with those Ady.a {Hvra which God had given to Moses.* 

We must then look in another direction for further developments of 
Stephen’s thought. And here we meet Prof. Schoeps, whose book I have 
already mentioned. He has some illuminating remarks on the matter, 
and the present paper is greatly indebted to his views, although it does not 
accept them all. It is one of Schoeps’s chief merits to have stressed and, in 
my opinion, established beyond doubt the existence within Judaism in 
the last centuries before and the first centuries after Christ, of a strong and 
continuous tradition of hostility to the Temple and the sacrificial cult. 
Stephen proceeds from it and carries it on, the main links in this tradition 
being, according to Schoeps, Nathan, Hosea, Trito-Isaiah, the Rekabites, 
the Essenes and finally the Ebionites, as revealed in the Pseudo-Clementine 
writings. Stephen would take his place in this succession, somewhere 
between the Essenes and the Ebionites, if only he were a historical figure, 
which Schoeps doubts or even denies. He is nothing more, in his opinion, 
than a pale shadow, a mythical replica of someone else, ‘eine von Lukas 
aus tendenziosen Griinden vorgeschobene Ersatzfigur’:5 he has, in Acts, 
taken the place of James, brother of the Lord, and the ideas developed in 
his speech are in reality James’s ideas. The author of Acts would not accept 
them as such because they seemed to him incompatible with Christian 
orthodoxy, of which James was, in his eyes, an undoubted representative. 

I cannot enter here into a detailed discussion of Schoeps’s theory, 
which is based chiefly on a comparison between Stephen’s speech in Acts, 
and a supposed speech by James, which Schoeps feels able to reconstruct 
out of the Pseudo-Clementines, and which, in his opinion, was originally 


1 Ep. to Diognet., iii. 2 Apol. xiv. 2. 3 Acts vii. 38. 
* Theologie und Geschichte des Fudenchristentums, 233-42 and 440-56. 
5 Op. cit., 441. 
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part of some Ebionite Acts of the Apostles. All this left me, and probably 
most of Schoeps’s readers, unconvinced. We have so far no decisive reason 
to doubt either the historicity of Stephen or the genuineness of the ideas 
developed in his speech, which I personally consider to be based on some 
good particular source, possibly from the so-called ‘Hellenist’ group. Nor 
can I agree with Schoeps when he refuses to admit! that Stephen, sup- 
posing he is a historical figure, might be influenced by conceptions of the 
Greek-speaking Diaspora. 

But we are none the less greatly indebted to Schoeps for emphasizing 
the close connection between Stephen’s own position and the ideas ex- 
pressed in the Pseudo-Clementine writings. There is among those Ebionites 
whose theology is revealed to us there, a strong retrospective opposition 
to the Temple, to the sacrifices and also to the Israelite monarchy. They 
also professed a theory of the false pericopes in the Scriptures which 
probably led them, as its practical conclusion, to rule out of the Bible 
considerable passages which they considered as human interpolations, 
whenever they did not agree with their own views.’ These Ebionites, as 
we know them through the Pseudo-Clementine literature, seem to be the 
last offspring of that tradition which starts with Nathan, of which Stephen 
is a representative, and which apparently developed, possibly with different 
emphases, both in Palestine and outside. 

The very close link between Stephen and the Ebionites is illustrated 
by a striking passage in the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions (1, 38): ‘Ubi 
vero tyrannos sibi magis quaesivere quam reges tunc etiam in loco, qui 
eis orationis causa fuerat praedestinatus, templum pro ambitione regia 
construxere, et sic per ordinem regibus impiis sibi invicem succedentibus, 
ad majores impietates etiam populus declinavit’. But when the Jews asked 
for tyrants rather than kings, then also on that place which had been pre- 
ordained to them for purposes of worship, they built up, out of mere 
royal ambition, a temple... This, I think, is a very faithful echo of 
Stephen’s words: the ‘place’, locus, is the rézos alluded to in Psalm cxxxii, 
and the templum is the olxos of Stephen’s speech, and Solomon is the first 
of the impious kings or tyrants. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the most authentic lineage of 
Stephen the Hellenist is to be found, not in Hellenistic Christianity, but 
among the Judeo-Christians. This is, at first sight, rather unexpected and 

1 Ibid., 236 n. 2, 232 n. 3. 

* Apart from the Pseudo-Clementines, there is very little evidence that James 
actually professed the ideas developed in these writings. Hegesippus, quoted by Eusebius 
(Eccl. Hist., ii. 23, § 6) tells us that ‘to him alone it was permitted to enter the holy place’ 
(which, by the way, still calls for a satisfactory explanation), and that ‘he was found on 
his knees, asking forgiveness on behalf of the people, so that his knees became hard like a 
camel’s’. This is certainly not the behaviour of one who considers the Temple as a place 
of idolatry. Should we not admit that Stephen is the original and the James of the 
Pseudo-Clementines the copy and the ‘Tendenzfigur’, and that the Ebionites dressed 
him after their own fashion because they needed a patron belonging to the circle of the 
first disciples? Schoeps himself (p. 446) admits that the Ebionite Acts were a replica of the 
canonical Acts. 

3 Schoeps, op. cit., 148 ff. 
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paradoxical. But if we consider the facts more attentively it appears quite 
natural. What strikes us in Stephen’s speech as a whole is the absence of 
any positively Christian message. It could, of course, be explained by the 
fact that Stephen was prevented by his indignant audience from com- 
pleting his speech. But it seems none the less strange that no mention nor 
even a clear allusion is made to the genuine Christian message all through 
this speech which, even if truncated, is still the longest of all speeches 
recorded in Acts. Stephen’s christology seems to be of a very simple and 
archaic type: ‘the Just One’, ‘a prophet like unto me”! as Moses announced 
him—such is Jesus in his eyes. Both designations are typical of the Ebionite 
terminology. They emphasize the fact that, to the Ebionites as well as to 
Stephen, the main task of Jesus is apparently to abolish all the secondary 
and merely human parts of the Law, especially the Temple and sacrifices, 
and to re-establish the true Law of Moses, Adyia CHvra, in its original 
simplicity and purity. 

On both sides the fundamental attitude is the same. The eyes are 
fixed on the remote past, and chiefly on the pre-Palestinian period of the 
life of Israel, in comparison to which the subsequent development of 
Israelite history, as sketched by Stephen, appears as an ever growing 
degradation, with the worship of the calf, the introduction of sacrifices 
and the building up of the Temple as its chief landmarks. From Moses to 
David there still remains a kind of tension, in that history, between divine 
influence and the perverse inclinations of the people. Idolatry and piety 
alternate: the tent of Moloch and the tabernacle of Jahveh go side by 
side. But from Solomon onwards sin is triumphant, the need for a funda- 
mental change becomes more and more urgent, and the general direction 
of that change must be back to the origins. 

Stephen as a representative of the Diaspora and the Palestinian 
Ebionites thus stand on the same ground. This should teach us not to 
draw too sharp a dividing line between these two halves of the Jewish 
world. Beside the first disciples, who still kept all the Law, and those who, 
following Paul, and mainly with the help of typological exegesis, fully 
valued it in the past, but, as the things foreshadowed had now come, felt 
no longer bound by it, Stephen and the Ebionites represent a third 
tendency. They discriminate within the Law itself different stratifications, 
of which they reject some, even retrospectively, using what we could, 
cum grano salis, call Biblical criticism. In spite of Stephen’s final vision, 
where he sees ‘the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God’, there 
seems to be little place in his theology for Christ-mysticism. Even the 
message of the Kingdom seems at least not to stand in the forefront. To 
him apparently, as to the Ebionites, Christianity is not so much the 
‘fulfilment’ and transcending of the Old Covenant as a sort of reformed 
Judaism. Stephen is, in a way, a revolutionist, and a very fierce one, but 
only as confronted with traditional Judaism, and not at all in comparison 
to the newness of the Christian message, which he, apparently, did not 


1 Acts vii. 52 and 37. 
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fully grasp. This, together with the scattering abroad by the persecution 
which followed his death of the probably small group of his disciples, and 
the subsequent destruction of the Temple, which made his criticism 
superfluous, may account for the fact that his ideas enjoyed but little 
success in the Church and that they were taken up only by those 
Christians who, although strongly disagreeing with the teaching of the 
Synagogue, still remained Jewish Christians. 
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L’Entretien d Origene avec Héraclide’ 


by the VERY REV. DOM BERNARD CAPELLE, O.S.B. 


Abbot of Mont César, Louvain 





"est en pleine guerre,—en aoiit 1941—que fut trouvé 4 Toura, aux 

environs du Caire, l’intéressant document? que j’ai ’honneur de 

présenter ici. C’est méme la guerre qui en a provoqué la dé- 
couverte. L’armée anglaise faisait aménager d’anciennes carriéres de 
pierre pour y abriter des munitions. En l’une d’elles on découvrit, 
déposée dans un coin, sans aucune protection, une assez forte liasse de 
papyrus anciens.* Comme il fallait s’y attendre, les ouvriers cherchérent 
aussit6t les moyens de vendre a leur profit la trouvaille inespérée, mais le 
gouvernement égyptien, assez tot alerté, finit par en récupérer la majeure 
partie, qui figure maintenant au musée du Caire. M. Octave Guéraud et 
M. Jean Scherer firent un premier inventaire du trésor. Aprés la guerre, 
M. Guéraud en a donné un signalement détaillé.* 

Ce qui concerne Origéne est contenu dans deux codices: A et B. 

Le codex B renferme certaines parties du Contra Celsum et des commen- 
taires sur les Romains et sur les Rois. Le copiste n’a pas toujours reproduit 
le texte continu d’Origéne, mais en donne seulement des extraits. L’intérét 
principal du papyrus B est de fournir un texte fort ancien d’une recension 
dont on n’avait jusqu’ici, dans le Vaticanus 386, qu’un témoin assez 
tardif. 

Le papyrus A est beaucoup plus précieux. II contient, aprés |’ Entretien 
avec Heraclide dont nous allons parler, des restes de quatre cahiers trés 


1 Conférence donnée a l’Université de Manchester en janvier 1951. 

2Tl a été publié en 1949 au Caire dans la collection de Textes et documents de la 
‘Société Fouad I de papyrologie’, par M. Jean Scherer, sous le titre: Entretien d’Origéne 
avec Héraclide et les évéques ses collégues, sur le Pére, le Fils et l’@me (200 pages in 4° et IV 
planches). 

3 Tl se peut que ce dépét assez singulier soit en relation avec le fait que le monastére 
de St. Arséne était installé 4 Toura. Le professeur L. Th. Lefort me communique les 
notes qu’il avait prises au cours d’explorations en Egypte, en 1939. ‘Le 2 avril 1939 
aprés-midi, en compagnie du P. Simon et de M. Stricker, en route pour les carriéres de 
Toura, a la recherche du monastére de St. Arséne. On arrive, non sans peine, au sommet 
de la falaise; au bord du plateau: deux fortins, qu’on a voulu identifier avec le monastére. 
Impossible. Au sud du fortin n° 2, 4 une bonne centaine de métres, nous trouvons des 
ruines considérables de murs en pierre, votites, grotte aménagée en chapelle, avec in- 
scriptions coptes dans les niches, etc. Ce que nous connaissons correspond manifestement 
a la description du monastére de St. Arséne, faite, par Abu Salih’. Ce site, remarque 

£f Lefort, est 4 peu prés juste au-dessus des carriéres souterraines ot les papyrus 
auraient été trouvés. Il y a grande chance que les papyrus aient été retirés du monastére 
et déposés, 4 une date inconnue—ancienne ou récente—dans les souterrains. 

* Revue d’ Histoire des Religions (1946), 85-108. 
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inégalement conservés, ou se rencontrent, entre autres, des fragments d’un 
mepit ITdoya inconnu. Par une heureuse fortune |’ Entretien avec Heéraclide 
nous est parvenu a peu prés intact. II] s’étend sur deux quaternions, soit 32 
pages, d’une écriture parfaitement lisible—semi-onciale tendant parfois 
vers la cursive—qu’on peut approximativement dater de la fin du vit 
siécle. 

L’édition que nous en a donnée M. Jean Scherer est un modéle: 
Précise, documentaire 4 souhait et parfaitement judicieuse, accompagnée 
d’une analyse pénétrante et munie de notes substantielles, elle met a pied 
d’oeuvre tous les matériaux nécessaires pour une étude approfondie. 

Tel qu’il nous est parvenu, le papyrus a subi d’assez nombreuses et 
importantes retouches. Les unes sont l’oeuvre d’un reviseur qui a jugé bon 
de corriger en mainte place, et pas toujours heureusement, le texte transmis 
par le copiste, en vue soit de l’amender, soit de le compléter. Le copiste 
lui-méme avait déja revu son oeuvre et fait certaines additions. Une 
troisiéme main est intervenue. Elle est responsable d’une assez longue 
addition que son écriture rapproche du Codex Laurentianus des Pandectes, 
que Wattenbach reportait 4 la méme date que notre papyrus: ‘saeculo 
sexto vel ineunte septimo’. M. Scherer estime que le tout, texte et corrections, 
serait a peu prés contemporain. 


Passons au contenu de l’écrit. Le colophon final porte ces mots qui 
nous livrent le titre authentique: Qpuyevous SiadexTor mpos HpaxdAednv xa 
Tous auv avtw emuoKxorous. Avadexrou étant au pluriel, l’éditeur conjecture 
que le texte complet a comporté plusieurs entretiens. C’est assez im- 
probable, et l’orthographe du copiste est trop souvent fantaisiste pour que 
son témoignage ait grand poids. 

L’authenticité origénienne ne fait aucun doute. On peut dire que 
chaque ligne en fournit la preuve. On retrouve dans ce didAexros le voca- 
bulaire d’Origéne, le recours a ses sources favorites, sa doctrine, son style. 

L’entretien roule sur des sujets de théologie. Il eut lieu dans une église, 
entre Origéne et un évéque appelé Héraclide, en présence du peuple. 
D’autres évéques intervinrent aussi, mais leur rdle parait n’avoir été 
qu’épisodique. 

Cette maniére de traiter les questions en conférence contradictoire a 
été pratiquée plus d’une fois par Origéne: On a connaissance, par Eusébe 
et St. Jérdme, d’un entretien qu’il eut avec Bérylle et d’un autre avec le 
valentinien Candidus. ‘Si grande était l’autorité d’Origéne, écrit M. 
Scherer,} ‘que parfois, lorsque des différends surgissaient sur des points de 
foi et de discipline, on les lui soumettait, et sa parole suffisait, 4 l’ordinaire, 
pour fixer la doctrine, apaiser les esprits, rétablir la paix’. De ces joutes 
doctrinales le peuple était témoin, non pas comme simple spectateur, mais 
avec une fonction plus juridique, analogue a celle qu’il remplissait dans 
les ordinations: prét a attester les affirmations proférées et les engagements 
pris. 

1 Op. cit., 52. 
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Il résulte de l’entretien lui-méme qu’il eut lieu, non 4 Césarée, mais 
dans une autre Eglise ot Origéne avait été mandé. Selon toute apparence, 
la séance s’est tenue quelque part en Arabie,! dans les derniéres années de 
la carriére d’Origéne.? II parait étre en pleine possession de son talent et de 
son autorité 

Dans quelles conditions le dSidAexros nous est-il parvenu? Sous sa 
forme la plus authentique: manifestement, 4 travers le copiste du vie 
siécle, nous sommes en face du procés-verbal dressé par un sténographe, 
et qui n’a certainement pas été revu par lorateur.* L’usage des sténo- 
graphes était courant a cette époque, et nous savons qu’Origéne s’en 
servait habituellement. Tout indique que la parole du maitre a été 
recueillie fidélement. M. Scherer fait heureusement observer combien le 
style du didAexros est celui d’un discours parlé, avec sa vivacité et ses 
reprises,> avec le complément du ton et du geste. Une telle fidélité me 
semble indiquer qu’avant le dernier copiste il y avait eu peu d’inter- 
médiaires. 

Lui-méme a procédé consciencieusement, non cependant sans quelques 
faiblesses et négligences, dont témoignent les nombreuses corrections 
qu’infligérent 4 son manuscrit des mains postérieures, assez imprudentes. 
Leur examen attentif a, en effet, conduit l’éditeur 4 se défier de ces 
amendements, souvent moins heureux que le texte qu’ils prétendent 
améliorer. C’est pourquoi, au terme de sa minutieuse analyse, il n’hésite 
pas a formuler ainsi le critére général de restitution: “Réserve faite des 
erreurs et corrections purement graphiques, le texte primitif doit emporter 
la préférence, et il ne le faut corriger que prudemment’.® 


L’Entretien n’est malheureusement pas le miroir de la séance intégrale. 
Ce qui a précédé l’intervention d’Origéne s’y trouve seulement résumé en 
trois lignes: ‘Les évéques présents’, dit-il, ‘ayant soulevé des questions au 
sujet de la miors de l’évéque Heéraclide, afin que celui-ci confessat devant 
tous ce qu’il croit (ro mas morever) et chacun ayant fait ses remarques 
et posé ses questions, l’évéque Héraclide dit . . .’.? A ce moment seulement 
commence la sténographie du dialogue entre les deux interlocuteurs. 
Lorsqu’il sera terminé, Origéne estimera devoir lui-méme s’expliquer plus 
longuement sur sa foi. Il répondra ensuite a plusieurs questions qu’on lui 
pose et tout le discours finit en doxologie: @ 7 dd£a Kai 7d Kpdros eis Tovs 


1 Les indices ont été relevés avec soin par M. Scherer (54-55) qui opine (p. 56) avec 
prudence: ‘dans la province d’Arabie, vers 245’. 

* M. Scherer n’ose conclure absolument malgré les indications concordantes qu’il a 
relevées, A cause d’un passage du commentaire sur S. Jean, écrit avant 232, dont la 
pensée est proche de celle de |’Entretien. Mais on verra plus bas qu’il témoigne, dans le 
commentaire, d’une timidité qui a disparu de-l’Entretien. 

3 Tl n’edt pas laissé telle quelle la véhémente diatribe sur le sens littéral. 

“ Cf. Eusebe, Hist. eccl. vi. 23, 2. 

5 C’est ce qui me fait hésiter A admettre, pour expliquer 26, §§13-24, l’hypothése de 
deux rédactions dies A deux sténographes différents (op. cit., 47-8). On se représente 
trés bien Origéne commencant sa phrase, puis se reprenant et se complétant. 

6 Op. cit., 49. 

"Op. eit., 118. 
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aidvas tv aidvwv. °Apyv. Visiblement le scribe ne s’intéressait qu’a ce 
qu’a dit Origéne: nous savons a peine comment la réunion a commencé, et 
nullement comment elle a fini. Il a résumé ou laissé tomber du procés- 
verbal complet tout ce qui ne l’intéressait pas. Sans nul doute plus d’un 
passage obscur pour nous eit été éclairé par ce contexte absent. 


* * * 


Ce qui nous a été conservé est hautement intéressant. II se divise en 
deux sections: D’abord le dialogue avec Héraclide, sur la théologie du Pére 
et du Fils, ensuite les questions posées par certains assistants et les réponses 
d’Origéne. Dans la premiére section c’est Origéne qui méne le jeu. 
Appelé pour rassurer les consciences, il commence par interroger Héra- 
clide; cela fait, il développe lui-méme quelque peu sa propre pensée sur 
les rapports du Pére et du Fils; enfin il indique la maniére dont on devra 
s’y prendre pour que de telles et si pénibles dissensions doctrinales ne se 
représentent plus. Telle est la triple subdivision de cette premiére partie, 
beaucoup plus considérable que l’autre. 

L’interrogatoire d’Héraclide soupgonné de modalisme est mené 
vivement par Origéne. Je n’en transcris ici que la fin, le moment drama- 
tique ot, ayant préparé les demandes essentielles, l’interrogateur se fait 
pressant. Je traduis en latin questions et réponses, indiquant le mot grec 
la ot c’est utile: 


Origenes dixit: Estne Pater Deus? 

Heraclides dixit: Utique. 

Origenes dixit: Estne Filius alius (€repos) a Patre? 

Heraclides dixit: Quomodo esset simul Filius et Pater? 

Origenes dixit: Filius, alius a Patre, estne et ipse Deus? 

Heraclides dixit: Est et ipse Deus. 

Origenes dixit: Ergone fiunt unum duo Dei? (kai yivovras év dvo 
@ecoi ;) 

Heraclides dixit: Utique. 

Origenes dixit: Profitemur ergo duos Deos? 

Heraclides dixit: Utique. Potentia unica est (vai. 4 Sdvayuis pia 
€OT iv) . 


On voit ici toute la dialectique d’Origéne tendre 4 un seul but: faire 
dire a Héraclide qu’il y a deux Dieux. Le malheureux avait tenté, dans la 
premiére partie de l’interrogatoire, d’esquiver la réponse claire. Poursuivi! 
par son interlocuteur et acculé, il s’y résigne: ‘vai’. Mais il ajoute: 
“4 Sdvapus pa eoriv,’, dont le sens n’est pas clair au premier abord. On a 
conjecturé que dvvayuis désignerait le Fils, par une appellation prise a 
l’Ecriture.? C’est peu croyable, car on ne discerne pas, dans cette hypo- 
thése, ce qu’aurait voulu dire Héraclide. Il semble plutét que, forcé 


1 ‘Origéne dit: Tu ne sembles pas avoir répondu 4 ma question. Explique-toi mieux, 
géne dit: Tu ne: P: po q pliq 
car peut-étre n’ai-je pas bien compris’ (Scherer, 123). 
® Les textes sont cités par Scherer, 124, note 6. 
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d’affirmer qu’il y a deux Dieux, il juge nécessaire d’apporter a cette pro- 
position équivoque et dangereuse, un correctif: ‘Oui, dit-il en substance, 
les Personnes sont deux, mais une est leur puissance’-—nous dirions 
aujourd’hui: ‘leur nature’. 

Les derniers mots d’Héraclide me semblent étre une évidente res- 
triction. On la rapprochera de quelques passages de S. Ambroise, si 
débiteur des grecs en matiére trinitaire. Par exemple: ‘Patrem et Filium 
potestatis unius esse cognoscis’ (In Lc., iv, 28); et ceci, plus proche encore: 
‘Etsi personis duo, potestate unum sunt’. (In Lc., ii, 66). Un plus saisissant 
paralléle, parce que contemporain, est celui d’Hippolyte. Dans le Contra 
Noetum il dit nettement: dvo mpdow7a Sekev, Sivayw dé piav. (éd. Nautin, 
P. 247, 13). 

Nous voila donc manifestement en pleine offensive antimonarchienne. 
Pour autant qu’on peut restituer l’échange de vues qui avait précédé 
l’intervention d’Origéne, Héraclide avait di paraitre suspect de modalisme, 
pour avoir montré quelque défiance a l’égard de la formule hardie dvo 
@coi, adoptée par Origéne et d’autres comme seule apte 4 exprimer 
indubitablement la distinction du Pére et du Fils. Les débats sur ce sujet 
étaient alors assez Apres: Hippolyte ne s’est-il pas plaint, peu auparavant, 
d’avoir été, lui et ses partisans, traités par Calliste de dé@eou.? Origéne 
lui-méme signale—dans la partie de son commentaire sur S. Jean anté- 
rieure 4 228—que des chrétiens pieux redoutaient de parler de deux 
Dieux (7d tapdooov . . . dvo dvayopeioa Oeovs), Vatmosphére étant 
encore saturée de polythéisme. Origéne avait entrepris alors de les 
rassurer, moyennant une distinction subtile et factice entre 6 Qeds et Beds 
sans article. Le premier, disait-il, est applicable au Pére, lequel est seul 
avrdbeos, tandis que le second convient au Fils.1 Aujourd’hui, devant 
Héraclide et les fidéles qui l’écoutent, il semble avoir répudié sa timidité 
passée. Pour lui dvo Oeoi est presque devenu—sans autre explication—la 
tessera de l’orthodoxie. Aussi le malheureux Héraclide, que nous devinons 
parfaitement orthodoxe,? ne croit-il pouvoir se tirer de son mauvais pas et 
calmer les soupgons, qu’en adhérent, bien a contre-coeur certes, a la 
formule d’Origéne, qu’il ne peut s’empécher cependant d’accompagner 
d’une réserve libératrice. 

D’ailleurs son adversaire, le succés 4 peine obtenu, n’est pas sans 
éprouver lui-méme le besoin de s’expliquer davantage sur sa foi. Nous 
voici 4 la seconde partie de cette premiére section. Le dialogue va faire 
place 4 un monologue. 

‘Puisque cependant, avoue Origéne, nos fréres sont scandalisés 
(mpooxémrovow ot adeAdot p-a@v) de ce qu’il ya deux Dieux, ce sujet 
mérite d’étre traité avec soin’. (p. 124). 

Pour le faire il va, comme a son ordinaire, invoquer l’Ecriture. Trois 
textes bibliques sont cités, qui démontreront en quel sens ce qui est deux 
peut étre aussi un. Adam et Eve furent deux, et cependant une seule chair 





1 In Fohannem ii. 2 (Preuschen, p. 54, 16-55, 8). 
* Sa psychologie doctrinale est trés justement appréciée par Scherer, 61-3. 
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—tel est le premier exemple. Le second, pris a S. Paul, parle de l’unité de 
Phomme juste avec Dieu: ‘Celui qui s’attache au Seigneur, dit l’Apétre, 
est un seul esprit avec Lui,’ (€v zvedua eorw). La troisiéme autorité sera 
celle du Christ lui-méme disant: ‘Moi et mon Pére sommes un (éyd xal 
6 Ilarhp év écpev)’. 

Les deux premiers textes, maintes fois déja utilisés par Origéne, 
Pavaient été pour appuyer, soit notre unité avec Jésus, soit l’unité, en 
Jésus lui-méme, de l’humanité avec la divinité. Mais le troisiéme: ‘Moi et 
mon Pére sommes un’ nous fait franchir un degré. Origéne s’en 
explique (p. 126, 11-14): “Dans le cas d’étres humains attachés l’un a 
Pautre il convient d’employer le mot cdp£; dans le cas de homme juste 
attaché au Christ, le mot wvedua; dans le cas du Christ uni au Pére 
(e€vovupevov 7@ ITarpi) il fallait se servir, non pas de odpé ou de mveiya, 
mais d’un mot plus vénérable (ripucirepov), le mot ‘Dieu’ (76 Beds)’. 

Comprendre ainsi ‘Moi et mon Pére sommes un’ c’est, déclare Origéne 
(p. 126, 15—128, 2), maintenir a la fois la dualité contre les monarchiens, 
et l’unité contre l’impie doctrine (des Juifs) qui nie la divinité du Christ 
(riv apvovpevnvy tiv Oedrnta Tob Xpiotod). C’est ce témoignage, pour- 
suit-il, qui nous fournit la clef de certains énoncés difficiles, comme celui 
d’Isaie (xliii, 10): ‘Ante me non fuit (éyévero) alius Deus, et post me non 
erit (od« €orar)’; Ou encore cet autre du Deutéronome (xxxii, 39): ‘Ego 
sum et non est Deus absque me.’ ‘Dans ces formules,? il ne faut pas 
considérer l’unité (ro €v) comme s’appliquant au Dieu de l’univers 
considéré a part du Christ (ywpis Xpuorod), pas plus qu’au Christ a part 
de Dieu (xwpis Ge06); disons plutét qu’elles parlent comme lorsque Jésus 
déclare: ‘Ego et Pater unum sumus” ’ (p. 128, 4-7). 

De tels énoncés sont importants, parce qu’ils mettent en évidence que, 
pour Origéne, le principe d’unité du Christ avec le Pére c’est la divinité, 
ce que plus bas il nommera la ‘divinité essentielle (1 bedrns odowdds) ’. 
Il est d’autant plus nécessaire de le constater que, dans le Contra Celsum 
écrit vers le méme temps, le docteur alexandrin parle un peu différemment. 
Voulant réfuter une objection de Celse* qui s’*étonnait de voir les chrétiens 
soi-disants monothéistes offrir néanmoins leur culte 4 un homme récem- 
ment paru (€vapyos ¢avevra), il brandit le méme texte johannique Ego 
et Pater unum sumus, mais c’est pour le rapprocher du cor unum et anima una 
des Actes des Apdtres, et répondre a Celse que si le Pére et le Fils sont deux 
TH broordoe, ils sont un 7H dpovota Kal TH ovpdwvria Kal TH TavTdryT. Tob 
BovAjuaros. Il eit été plus simple de dire en un mot, rH Oedrynt. 
Origéne ne le fait pas: il semble ne revendiquer contre Celse, entre le Pére 
et le Fils, qu’une unité morale. La phrase s’achévera d’ailleurs par une 
allusion au texte de l’épitre aux Hébreux, si souvent commenté par notre 


1 Les deux textes sont cités conjointement dans le Contra Celsum, vi. 47 (Koetschau, ii. 
p. 119, 9). Cf. C. Cels., ii. 9 (i. p. 136, 33); De orat., xxvi. 3 (Koetschau, p. 361, 1-3); In Jo., 
xxxii. 25 (Preuschen, p. 470, 21); Jn Mt., xiv. 7 (Klostermann, p. 290, 30). 

2 Les deux textes se trouvent réunis, cette fois encore, dans le Contra Celsum, ii. 9 (p. 
135, 17-19). 

§ viii. 12 (Koetschau i. p. 229, 21-230, 4). 
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auteur dans un sens subordinatien: dmavyacpa tis Sef ns Kal xapaxryp 
Tis bmootdcews avrod (1, 2). ‘En sorte’, écrit Origéne (p. 230, 2-4), 
‘que quiconque voit le Fils, Splendeur de sa gloire et Image de sa sub- 
stance, voit Dieu dans l’Image de Dieu (év eixdéve rod Beod tov Gedy)’. 

Le climat des deux polémiques est donc manifestement assez différent. 
Dans |’Entretien avec Heéraclide, il est dit et redit avec insistance que le Fils 
est Dieu: dvo0 Beoi, 7d Beds, tiv Oedrnra. On surprend la méme distance 
des points de vue dans l’usage que fait Origéne du texte d’Isaie: ‘Ante me 
non fuit Deus et post me non erit’ pour réfuter la doctrine impie qui nie la 
divinité du Christ: Le texte reparait dans le méme traité Contra Celsum, a 
propos des Juifs qui ne croient pas que le Fils est Dieu (7) vouicac: bed). 
Origéne y répéte que le texte d’Isaie doit se comprendre comme incluant 
implicitement le Christ dans le terme Oeds. Mais il ajoute Oedv xara tov 
tav dAwv Geov Kai ITarépa, ce qui qualifie un Dieu second par rapport au 
Créateur, comme |!’a trés bien vu Huet.? 


Les nuances les plus scabreuses de la pensée théologique d’Origéne 
n’apparaissent pas, on le voit, dans l’Entretien autant que dans le Contra 
Celsum. Une improvisation parlée ne pouvait d’ailleurs étre aussi minu- 
tieusement précise qu’un traité écrit. 

* * * 


Nous voici au troisiéme point du développement de |’Entretien. Aprés 
avoir obtenu l’assentiment d’Héraclide et expliqué sa propre pensée, 
Origéne revient au concret de la situation pénible créée en Arabie. 
Prenant en considération le trouble profond dans lequel les discussions 
religieuses venaient de jeter |’Eglise ot on I’a invité a parler, il va indiquer 
le reméde qui lui parait le plus efficace pour en prévenir le retour. II note 
d’abord (p. 128, 9-11) que parfois on a imaginé, pour éviter tout trouble 
et de nouvelles enquétes, d’exiger d’évéques et de suspects qu’ils multi- 
plient les déclarations signées. Ce moyen est assez odieux. Origéne en 
recommande un autre: “Toujours’, dit-il (p. 128, 13), ‘la mpoodopd [c’est- 
a-dire la priére eucharistique] se fait au Dieu Tout-Puissant par Jésus- 
Christ (det mpoopopa yiveras Oe mavtoKxpdropt Sia *Incot Xpiotod)’. Ce 
que constate Origéne n’est pas seulement, a ses yeux, un fait, mais 
aussi un principe. La régle liturgique commune veut qu’on prie le Pére par 
Jésus-Christ. Nous avons ici, sans doute, la plus ancienne attestation de 
cette discipline générale. Origéne va en souligner la portée doctrinale: 
... 1a "Inoot Xprorod, dit-il, ais zpoopdpov 7 [larpi rhv Vedrntra adrod, ce 
qui parait devoir se traduire ainsi: ‘par Jésus-Christ comme étant sem- 
blable au Pére par sa divinité’. [T7pécdopos peut avoir ce sens: Euripide fait 
parler ainsi Antigone, a l’apparition d’Hippomédon: ‘II n’est pas semblable 
aux étres d’un jour (ody! mpdadopos dpuepiw yéwa)’.* Le mot ‘semblable’ 
reste assez ambigu, mais l’addition rv bedrnTa adrod précise que c’est par 
la divinité que le Christ est uni 4 son Pére. Origéne redit donc ici avec 

1 ii. g (Pp. 1355 29). * Cf. Migne, P. G., xi. col. 809. * Phoen. 129. 
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force ce qu’il a affirmé plus haut. I] va méme accentuer encore: 7) Sis, 
GANG. Oe 51a. Oot mpoodopa yiverat,! continue-t-il. C’est-a-dire: ‘Ce n’est pas 
en deux fois qu’on offre: au Pére, puis au Fils. Non: L’offrande eucharis- 
tique se fait a Dieu par Dieu’ (8 51d. Bc0d). 

On voit bien par la maniére dont il s’exprime, que l’usage constaté 
partout (de) a pour lui la force d’une inviolable loi. En s’y conformant on 
aura une régle de foi simple et claire qui garantira contre de nouvelles 
déviations de la doctrine. 

La pensée de ce passage si important est si concordante avec ce qui 
précéde, qu’on ne voit aucune raison sérieuse de supposer le texte corrom- 
pu, ainsi que le croit M. L. Friichtel dans le compte-rendu qu’il vient de 
donner de I’édition de Scherer.? Il propose de substituer 4 as mpooddpov 
T®@ Ilarpi rhv Oedryta adrod la rédaction suivante: cs mpoodepdvrwv juav 
T@ Ilarpi rhv Oedryra od padov 7} 7H vig avrod. Cette correction hardie 
est, comme quelques autres que suggére Friitchel, vraiment trop conjec- 
turale.* Je ne crois pas qu’on puisse le suivre. Sa critique audacieuse ne 
parait pas préférable a la prudente réserve de |’éditeur. On maintiendra 
donc le texte, malgré un peu d’incertitude sur le sens de zpoo¢dpov, qui 
empéche de tout a fait garantir la théologie qu’il semble impliquer. 
L’accusatif de relation rv bedrnra adrod reprend l’idée c’est par sa divinité 
que le Fils est assimilé au Pére. L’unique nature divine est, en tant que 
possédée par le Fils, appelée constamment par Origéne 7 drys adrod.4 

La loi liturgique de prier le Pére par le Fils doit donc étre observée, 
car elle maintient l’unité de doctrine. Forte pensée qu’Origéne va 
développer sur le ton le plus décidé, et non sans quelque passion. 
“Ce que je vais dire, avoue-t-il d’avance, est audacieux (roAunpov Sd£éw 
Aéyeww) ’ 

Il est bien regrettable que la longue phrase ainsi amorcée soit, dans le 
papyrus, si mal transcrite. M. Scherer juge son état ‘désespéré’. L’idée 
générale reste, heureusement, assez perceptible. C’est une injonction a 
s’en tenir obligatoirement, pour la zpood¢opd aux ovvOyjxais, a ce quia été 
convenu: edxdpevor eupevew tais ovvOjKas (p. 130, 2). Le mot ovvOynKn est 
employé souvent par Origéne, entre autres pour désigner les engagements 
pris au baptéme.® Ici encore sa monition d’avoir 4 respecter les cvvOjxa 
parait bien se rapporter non a des conventions a établir pour |’avenir, 
mais a celles déja en vigueur, qu’elles soient tacites ou formelles. Par deux 
fois, il parle de owOjxas tadras et de adrat ai cuvOjxau (p. 130, 5 et 11) sans 


1 M. Scherer a adopté la legon yevéc$w introduite par le correcteur. Le rapprochement 
avec yiverac du début de la phrase me parait déconseiller cette correction inutile. Le 
fait constaté vaut ici une injonction, sans qu’elle doive étre expressément affirmée. 

® Theologische Literatur zeitung 1950, 504-6. 

% Elle se base sur le rapprochement verbal avec zpoodopd. M. Scherer en a parlé 
bien plus sobrement dans la note qui accompagne cette phrase difficile. 

‘Rien que pour le commentaire sur S. Jean, Preuschen en a relevé six exemples 
(p. 11, 8; 140, 11; 163, 10; 167, 1; 290, 32, 303, 6 de son édition). 

5 Par exemple: Exhortation au martyre (éd. Koetschau) p. 11, 24; 16, 15. Contra 
Celsum i. p. 56, 12 seq.; ii. p. 286, 25-8; In Jerem. (éd. Klostermann) p. 27, 22; 28, 53 
187, 14. 
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L’ENTRETIEN D’ORIGENE AVEC HERACLIDE 


qu’il soit question ensuite d’aucune formule nouvelle d’engagement.' Le 
rapport avec ce qui précéde s’établit au contraire sans difficulté, si c’est 
précisément l’usage universel (dei yiverou) de ne prier le Pére que 8:4. "Inood 
Xpiorod, qui avait fait l’objet d’accords antérieurs, peut-étre a la suite de 
débats théologiques, ou simplement par le consentement tacite que sup- 
pose son universalité méme. Quoiqu’il en soit, Pidée émise certainement 
par Origéne dans l’obscure phrase ainsi amorcée est que, si l’on ne s’en 
tient pas a la formule recue partout, ce sera l’occasion de nouveaux 
troubles et de questions infinies. Il me parait méme probable—autant 
qu’on peut le conclure de notre texte, gaté 4 cet endroit—qu’Origéne 
n’hésite pas a conseiller de refuser de suivre un évéque qui voudrait 
déroger encore a l’usage traditionnel. Donner pareil conseil, c’était vrai- 
ment roAunpov Adyewv! 

Il conclut enfin: ‘Si vous étes d’accord, que ce soit ces formules con- 
venues que l’on emploie: «i Soxe?, adrar ai cvvOjKar yeveobwoar.’ C’est au 
moins ainsi que me parait devoir étre compris ce passage difficile.? 


On sait que le théme de la priére a offrir au seul Pére par le Fils a été 
développé ailleurs encore par notre auteur, notamment dans son traité 
sur la priére. Il y enseigne qu’on ne doit pas prier celui qui prie, lequel 
est alors notre dpy:epeds.2 Cela pouvait s’interpréter du Christ en son 
humanité, priant comme grand-prétre de ses fréres, plutét que du Fils en sa 
nature divine. Le texte de |’Entretien léve tout doute: il s’agit bien du Fils 
en tant que Dieu. On comprend dés lors quelle théologie essentielle 
lantiquité chrétienne impliquait dans ce mode de prier, et pourquoi 
Origéne attachait tant d’importance a l’oblation présentée 0c d:a Oeod. 
C’était 4 ses yeux une claire revendication et un rappel permanent de 
la foi orthodoxe. En méme temps qu’elle écarte le modalisme exécré, elle 
affirme explicitement la divinité du Christ, et l’on a noté qu’il n’est plus 


1 Jl est impossible d’affirmer ici absolument, car le scribe ne nous dit pas ce qui s’est 
passé tout a la fin de la séance. Cependant, au probléme de la priére d’autres se sont 
annexés sans interruption, dont la solution par Origéne va exiger un temps trés long. On 
ne voit pas bien que les cuv@jxa: 4 prendre pour la premiére question aient pu étre 
reportées si loin de l’exposé qui les avait provoquées. 

2 Tl faut rapprocher cette conclusion assez impérative, de celle que propose quelques 
lignes plus loin l’orateur. I] a examiné entretemps l’objection que font ‘certains’, qui 
voient une contradiction entre la ‘divinité substantielle’ reconnue au Christ et la résur- 
rection d’un corps mort. Origéne rencontre briévement ces doutes, puis conclut une 
seconde fois, comme il l’avait fait quelques instants auparavant. I] avait dit: Ei Soxei, 
adrat af ovvOFKas yevécOwoar. I] déclare maintenant: Ei dpéoxe radra, cai radra emi Siapaprupias 
766 Aaod Eorar vevouobernpéva Kai mennypéva. I] parait assez clairement résulter de ce texte, 
qu’Origéne n’y vise que ses derniéres conclusions, et demande 4 son auditoire de les 
ratifier, elles aussi, («ai radra) comme il venait de le faire pour les précédentes. Elles 
seront de la sorte, comme celles-la, vevouobernuéva cai memnypéva, c’est-a-dire ‘chose 
jugée’, non par un jugement futur, mais par l’accord méme demandé au peuple et donné 
sur le champ. On devine les marques d’adhésion suscitées dans l’assistance par «i dpéoxet, 
comme elles l’avaient été par «i Soxet. Cela suffit 4 Origéne, qui peut reprendre sans 
plus (p. 134, 9): ‘Y a-t-il autre chose au sujet de la foi? Es-tu d’accord, Maxime?’ On 
sent que le débat vient d’étre clos et que l’orateur passe maintenant a autre chose. 

3 Surtout 14, 6 et 15, 1-4: Od xp} 7 edxouevp mpocedyecBat (15, 2). Sur I’ dpxsepeds, voir 
Surtout 15, 4. 
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fait mention ici de la distinction subtile entre 6 Oeds et Oeds, imaginée par 
Origéne dans son commentaire sur S. Jean. II dit aujourd’hui fermement: 
Be@ Sia Oeod. 

* . * 


Aprés quelques mots de réponse 4 une difficulté que se pose l’orateur a 
propos de l’attribution, au Christ mortel, de la divinité substantielle, 
Tis VedrnTos odowé5as (Pp. 132, I—134, 8), l’Entretien aurait pu prendre fin, 
Il s’est continué, cependant, en une suite de questions et réponses pro- 
voquées par une invitation d’Origéne lui-méme: ‘Y a-t-il autre chose au 
sujet de la foi? Es-tu d’accord, Maxime? (Aoxe? cot tadra, Maéwe;). Ainsi 
interpellé, Maxime s’exécute. I] réclame des éclaircissements touchant la 
résurrection du Christ (p. 134, 9—142, 16). Aprés quoi un certain Denys 
se léve a son tour et pose candidement la question: ‘Est-ce que l’4me est le 
sang?’ (p. 144, 3—166, 22). Enfin l’évéque Démétrius soulévera encore le 
probléme de l’immortalité de l’4me. Origéne lui donnera une réponse 
magnifique qui clét enfin le SudAexros. 

Assez disparate, cette seconde section n’offre pas l’intérét dramatique 
de la premiére et, dans l’ensemble, ne réclame pas qu’on s’y attarde, les 
sujets étant d’importance mineure. 

Deux points cependant ne peuvent étre passés sous silence. Le premier 
concerne la question posée par Denys: ‘Est-ce que l’ame est le sang?” 

Certains passages de l’Ancien Testament semblant le supposer, c’était 
une legon d’exégése qu’on demandait 4 Origéne. C’était aussi une défense 
de l’immortalité de l’4me, car il est évident que si notre 4me n’est autre 
que notre sang, elle n’est pas plus immortelle que lui. En commengant 
sa réponse, Origéne rappelle qu’il avait di naguére déja réfuter la thése 
matérialiste, et qu’a cette occasion il s’était emporté, au point de vouloir 
tout quitter et s’en aller. Il énumére alors quelques textes de la Bible qui, 
pris a la lettre, sembleraient identifier l’4me avec le sang. Il ne faudra 
donc pas leur appliquer l’exégése littérale, mais on doit les traiter selon 
l’exégése spirituelle. 

Soudain, une sorte de fureur s’empare de l’orateur: ‘Je prie mes audi- 
teurs de prendre garde, pour n’aller pas me faire encourir le reproche de 
jeter les choses sacrées aux chiens, aux 4mes impudentes. Oui, les aboyeurs, 
les cyniques, les suppéts de la débauche et de la calomnie ne savent que 
hurler comme des chiens, et il ne faut pas que je jette les choses sacrées 4 
pareille engeance . . . que je commette la faute de lancer les perles aux 
pourceaux...’ (p. 148, 5-8). 

Cette explosion inattendue venait-elle de l’attitude sceptique ou 
frondeuse, surprise par l’orateur chez certains auditeurs? En tout cas, une 
fois déchainé, il poursuit ses invectives sur le méme ton passionné: ‘Pour 
m’épargner ce reproche,’ dit-il enfin en terminant (p. 152, 13-16), 
‘transformez-vous, rejetez la méchanceté, la discorde, l’esprit de querelle, 
l’emportement. II] y a lutte en moi: parler ou ne pas parler. Je dois la 
parole a ceux qui sont capables de l’entendre, mais j’hésite 4 cause de ce 
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L’ENTRETIEN D’ORIGENE AVEC HERACLIDE 


que j’ai dit des choses saintes 4 ne pas jeter aux chiens, et des perles a ne 
pas lancer aux pourceaux.’ 

Cette étrange et interminable diatribe qui, durant deux longues pages, 
répéte inlassablement les mémes injures et dans les mémes termes, est 
évidemment d’un homme jeté brusquement hors de lui. 

L’exégése spirituelle prénée et pratiquée par Origéne était certes fort 
combattue par certains. Piqué au vif, il s’est souvent et assez vivement 
raillé de ces adversaires,! mais dans aucun de ses ouvrages nous ne le 
voyons livré 4 une telle violence et si grossiérement injuste. Il a fallu 
l’indiscrétion d’un sténographe pour nous révéler un des traits de ce 
tempérament impulsif—l’outrance aggressive—et jusqu’ou il pouvait 
légarer. 

Ayant repris son calme, l’orateur explique alors qu’il faut comprendre 
le mot ‘sang’ comme un des organes de l’homme intérieur. I] entreprend 
ensuite de détailler les parties de cet organisme spirituel, en commengant 
par les sens externes. Son incomparable érudition biblique lui permet 
d’en faire avec virtuosité la plus belle description,? qu’il conclut par ces 
admirables paroles: ‘Si l’on congoit ce qu’est l’4me, si on la congoit selon 
’homme intérieur, si on congoit que c’est en elle® que réside l’étre selon 
image, car’ eixova, il est évident que S. Paul a raison de dire: Melius est 
dissolvi et esse cum Christo. Dés avant la résurrection, le juste est avec le Christ 
et, dans son Ame, il vit avec le Christ: C’est pourquoi il vaut mieux se 
dissoudre et étre avec le Christ’ (p. 164, 17-21). 

Remarquons le: mpé ris dvacrdcews. On y reconnait l’ennemi du 
millénarisme. Son commentaire du odv Xpior@ elva de St. Paul va se 
développer: ‘Si l’Ame git dans le tombeau avec le corps, dit-il (p. 164, 22— 
166, 22), elle n’est pas sortie du corps, elle n’est pas dans le repos, elle ne se 
trouve pas dans le paradis de Dieu, év 7@ wapadeiow Tod Geo, elle ne repose 
pas dans le sein d’Abraham, év xdAmois "ABpday,*... Il n’est donc pas vrai 
alors qu’on est avec le Christ aussitét que le corps s’est dissous, dua TO 
avaXioa . .. Au contraire, selon moi et selon la parole de Dieu, lame qui 
est partie loin de ses souffrances, loin des peines, qui a été libérée du 
corps . . est dans la paix et repose avec le Christ. Dans |’Ecclésiaste il est 
écrit du juste qui est sorti de la prison du corps:5 ‘Du séjour des prison- 
niers il sortira pour étre roi.’ 

1 Voir 4 ce sujet quelques citations topiques dans J. Danielou, Origéne, Paris 1948, 
159. 
2Le P. K. Rahner a étudié avec soin, dans la Revue d’ Ascétique et de Mystique (1932), 
113-45, les vues d’Origéne sur le sujet. Elles ne sont pas toujours concordantes. 

8M. Scherer cite opportunément ici (p. 73) un texte du commentaire sur Jérémie 
(Hom. i. 10) revendiquant pour la seule Ame spirituelle la qualité d’étre xar’ eixéva, a 
lencontre de ceux qui l’appliquaient aussi au corps, en vertu du texte de la Genése. 

4 Malgré l’allure si lyrique de ce développement, on remarquera le choix réfléchi des 
termes ‘paradis’ et ‘sein d’Abraham’ qui, dans l’eschatologie des anciens, désignent les 
lieux intermédiaires ou l’Ame repose en attendant le dernier jour. Cependant Origéne 
se représente ce séjour provisoire comme singuliérement plus béatifiant que ne l’avait 
fait, peu auparavant, Hippolyte dans le De Universo. 


5 Image fréquente chez Origéne. Voir, par exemple, dans |’Exhortatio (Ch. 47: 
GrodvO var rev Seopa Kal dvadicat dd ré&v werd capKes Kai alwatos Kupdtwv). 
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“‘Dés lors, je suis disposé 4 mourir pour la vérité; dés lors, . . . que 
viennent les bétes féroces, que viennent les croix, que viennent les flammes, 
que viennent les tortures: je sais que sit6t expiré, dua 7@ drradAay vat, je sors 
de mon corps, je repose avec le Christ. Pour cela combattons, pour cela 
luttons. Gémissons d’étre dans le corps, persuadés ... que... bientét... 
nous serons libérés et échangerons notre corps pour une condition plus 
spirituelle. Destinés 4 nous dissoudre et 4 étre avec le Christ, combien nous 
gémissons, nous qui sommes dans le corps’! 

Accents magnifiques, qui n’ont rien de conventionnel. Origéne nous 
livre ici son 4me ardente. II allait bientét, par son martyre, en donner 
Phéroique témoignage. C’est son amour pour le Christ qui lui arrachait 
ces élans passionnés, 

La méme ardeur lui dictera les derniéres phrases de |’Entretien, 
S’inspirant du verset de S. Paul ot l’Apétre oppose a notre vie actuelle 
‘cachée avec le Christ’ celle qui sera ‘manifestée avec lui dans la gloire’, 
Origéne s’écrie: ‘Hatons-nous vers une telle vie, gémissant et déplorant 
d’étre dans cette tente, de demeurer dans le corps. Tant que nous 
demeurons dans le corps, nous sommes éloignés du Seigneur. Désirons 
étre éloignés du corps et demeurer auprés du Seigneur, afin que, 
demeurant avec Lui nous ne fassions plus qu’un auprés du Dieu de 
Punivers et de son Fils unique, yevaspe8a Ev mpds tov Oedv THv dAwY, Kal Tov 
povoyevf| adtod Yidv, sauvés pleinement, mpds mavra owldpuevor, et devenus 
bienheureux en Jésus-Christ, 4 qui soient la gloire et la puissance pour les 
siécles des siécles’ (p. 174, 5-12). 


Envisagés au point de vue de la théologie d’Origéne, ces brilantes 
aspirations ne sont pas sans surprendre. Elles laissent entendre que, dés le 
moment de la mort, le juste non seulement vit avec le Christ, mais est 
introduit dans la béatitude parfaite: mpos mdvra owldpuevor kal paxdpir 
ywopevot ev *Incot Xpiord. 

Or l’eschatologie origénienne, telle que la décrivent le zepi apy dv et les 
autres ouvrages du maitre alexandrin, comporte une suite de purifications, 
d’illuminations successives a couleur gnostique, préparant les Ames 4 la 
vision supréme. Le Verbe a certes son réle 4 jouer dans cette adaptation 
graduelle. Etant avec Jésus, nous contemplons, dit Origéne,! le Adyov 
€usbvxov, qui est tout en tout, nous recevons |’empreinte de |’ adroaAnBeia, 
illuminés en Luide la gnose véritable et indéficiente. Cette oeuvre du Christ 
achevée, alors seulement viendra la fin, lorsque l’4me ne verra plus le Pére 
a travers son Image vivante qui est le Fils, mais sera elle-méme comme le 
Fils, contemplant directement le Pére, dyoiws 7 Yid, adronres eorat Tob 
Ilarpés. “C’est la, je pense, (vopifw)’, ajoute-t-il, ‘le solennel et supréme 
moment (76 7éAos) ot: le Fils remettra le royaume 4 Dieu son Pére, et ot 
Dieu sera tout en tous’,? 

Selon cet enseignement, étre avec le Christ ne donnerait pas par soi- 

1 Exhortatio c. 47 (éd. Koetschau, p. 43, 11-18). 
* Voir le commentaire sur S. Jean xx. 7; Preuschen, p. 334, 25-31). 
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.que | méme la béatitude parfaite, contrairement a ce que semblent affirmer les 
mes, derniéres phrases de l’Entretien. 
esors | Sur ce point donc, comme sur celui des rapports entre le Pére et le Fils, 
‘cela | la parole d’Origéne recueillie par le sténographe apparait plus nette et 
tae moins enveloppée de nuances restrictives que ses écrits. Que signifie ce 
plus contraste? I] y a la un probléme. Tenter de le résoudre sera notre dernier 
nous effort. 
kkk 
nous Dans |’Entretien avec Héraclide, Origéne est trés attentif a ne s’exprimer 
nner | qu’en homme d’Eglise: il ne disserte pas du Logos, mais parle du Fils; il ne 
chait fait appel a aucune considération philosophique. Son langage n’est pas 
; celui d’un théologien spéculatif, mais d’un catéchiste. La présence du 
tien, peuple a la réunion interdisait d’ailleurs qu’il en fat autrement. 
uelle Cependant, une impersonnalité si voulue, cette abstraction totale 
ire’, |  d’idées personnelles n’est pas sans créer quelque malaise: on a presque 
rant | impression d’une équivoque prudente et calculée. Origéne aurait-il, 
nous | — selon les circonstances, deux visages, l’orthodoxe et l’aventureux? Non 
irons | — certes. Il serait d’ailleurs assez ridicule, de la part d’un auteur ayant tant 
que, } et si ouvertement écrit et, par surcroit, se sachant en butte a la contra- 
1 de diction, d’espérer endormir par des équivoques la susceptibilité doctrinale 
i Tov d’un auditoire partiellement composé d’évéques. L’explication est donc 
enus | autre. On peut sans doute admettre que, devant cette assemblée, Origéne 
ries | aura soigneusement évité de quitter le terrain de la foi certaine, méme 1a 
ou sa conviction personnelle y ajoutait des interprétations non regues par 
tous—agir de la sorte était sagesse—mais il n’a certainement pas voulu 
ntes tromper ses interlocuteurs sur sa véritable pensée. 
és le Il parait plus raisonnable de croire que son esprit distinguait nettement 
s est | ce qui, en matiére de foi, était obligatoire et ce qui restait de libre dis- 
dpi | cussion. A cette époque, ot la théologie commengait seulement de naitre, 


méme les points les plus centraux pouvaient encore recevoir des interpré- 
t les tations divergentes. 


ons, | En ce qui regarde l’eschatologie, ot son imagination grandiose s’est 
ala | donné si libre carriére, il a toujours insisté lui-méme sur le caractére con- 
tion |  jectural de ses hypothéses. II s’en est expliqué dans le ITepi dpyav: ‘Nous 
dyov | n’abordons ces questions qu’avec crainte et circonspection, plus pour les 
Jeia, | examiner et les discuter, que pour définir ou affirmer quoi que ce soit’. 

arist | Lorsqu’il a traité du probléme trinitaire, Origéne s’est montré, dans 
Pere | ses écrits, beaucoup plus confiant en ses exégéses personnelles. La question 
ie le était partout a l’ordre du jour, et des hérésies avaient surgi, qui s’armaient 
Tob de l’Ecriture. II fallait répondre en théologien. Le tempérament de notre 
eme auteur l’a conduit a beaucoup affirmer, hardiment et sans nuances. 

t ou Il n’est plus possible aujourd’hui de mettre en doute son subordina- 


tianisme. Celui-ci a cependant deux circonstances attenuantes sur lesquelles 
| On doit insister. 
La premiére est la réserve que, malgré tout, Origéne n’abandonnait 
1 De Princip., i. 6, §§ 1-3. 
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pas complétement dans ses affirmations d’apparence si tranchante. Nous 
lavons entendu taxer lui-méme d’avance d’audacieux (roAunpov) un 
conseil moral, assez dangereux, qu’il allait donner. La méme maniére 
d’abriter d’un reste de prudence des affirmations osées se retrouve en 
matiére dogmatique. Les Commentaires offrent maints exemples de ce 
ToAunpov sauveur.! 

L’autre circonstance atténuante est beaucoup plus importante. Elle 
vient de l’embarras ot mettaient l’exégéte certains énoncés bibliques 
touchant les rapports du Fils de Dieu avec son Pére: ‘Je suis descendu du 
ciel pour faire non ma volonté, mais la volonté de celui qui m’a envoyé 
(Fo. 6, 38); Mon Pére est plus grand que moi (Jo. 14, 28); Je vais vers mon 
Dieu et votre Dieu—7o. 20, 17); Image de Dieu (2 Cor. 4, 4); Rayonnement 
de sa gloire, Empreinte de sa substance (Hebr. 1, 3), etc.’ Pareilles affirma- 
tions suggérent au premier abord l’inégalité. Le prologue de S. Jean, en 
parlant du Logos, paraissait recommander de chercher dans la philosophie 
la solution de ces difficultés. Origéne s’y est appliqué; il tenta d’harmoniser 
entre elles tant bien que mal, les données mystérieuses de la Révélation,? 
mettant au service de cette exégése subtile, les ressources de sa culture 
platonicienne, dont on découvre partout dans ses oeuvres l’influence.' 
Ainsi en agira-t-on bien plus tard, non sans quelqu’excés, quand il s’agira 
de l’aristotélisme. 

Origéne n’avait pas de modéle. Son oeuvre fut un essai, dont on 
constate que souvent lui-méme n’était pas satisfait. Mais il a été pionnier 
en une région encore inexplorée, et nous devons beaucoup a son génie. 
Tout philosophe qu’il était, ce fut surtout en exégéte qu’il voulut travailler. 
Il eut le grand mérite de ne pas simplifier arbitrairement les ardus pro- 
blémes, de ne jamais méconnaitre la complexité, déconcertante parfois, des 
données fournies par |’Ecriture. 

La théologie postérieure sera doctrinalement plus correcte, mais tendra 
a devenir moins riche et parfois méme moins réaliste, la latine surtout. 
S. Augustin gardait cependant encore le sens de la mystérieuse et vivante 
hiérarchie trinitaire, quand il écrivait en 393, pour expliquer les textes 
difficiles sur les rapports du Pére et du Fils: ‘Illa posita sunt partim propter 
administrationem suscepti hominis . . . partim propterea quia Filius Patri 
debet quod est, hoc etiam debens utique Patri quod eidem Patri aequalis 
aut par est; Pater autem nulli debet quidquid est’.* Ces fortes paroles ont 
une résonance presque ‘origénienne’! 


1 Cf. par exemple In Jerem., xii (PG. xiii. 381): ef 5¢ BowAer toAunpdrepov pe einetv. 

2 Ce point de vue n’est peut-étre pas toujours assez mis en valeur. L’exégése d’Origéne 
n’est pas uniquement typologique, et quand il la met en rapport avec le platonisme, ce 
n’est pas seulement par goat philosophique: I] a cherché 4 dégager de l’Ecriture une 
doctrine cohérente. 

8 Voir dans |’ Origéne du P. Danielou la lucide synthése des vues d’Origéne sur le 
Logos (p. 249-258). Avant lui le P. Lieske avait écrit sur ce sujet un livre capital: Die 
Theologie der Logosmystik des Origenes, Minster, 1938). 

* De Fide et Symbolo (PL. xl. c. 191). L’importance de ce court traité vient de ce qu’il 
n’est autre que le discours d’ouverture de concile africain de 393. C’est en évéque qu’- 
Augustin y exposait les points essentiels de la foi chrétienne. 
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L’ENTRETIEN D’ORIGENE AVEC HERACLIDE 


Cependant, |’Entretien avec Heéraclide, s’il laisse deviner ¢a et 1a qu’Ori- 
géne n’y répudie pas |’élaboration théologique tentée par lui dans d’autres 
écrits, a suse tenir délibérément sur le seul terrain de la doctrine révélée. 
Elle s’y trouve plus fermement présentée encore qu’ailleurs, notamment 
en ce qui concerne la divinité substantielle du Fils de Dieu. L’Entretien 
nous aide par la a juger plus équitablement le grand Alexandrin. II y 
apparait dans une lumiére nouvelle, certainement authentique, avec tout 
ce qu’il avait de souple talent, de vie, de coeur, et de fougueuse passion. 











Peter the Iberian and his Biographers 


by D. M. LANG? 


Lecturer in Georgian, School of Oriental and African Studies, London 





he career and personality of Peter the Iberian, bishop of Mayuma, 

near Gaza, present exceptional interest for the history both of the 

Monophysite movement of the fifth century and of the Georgian 
Church. At the same time, the hagiographical writings recording his life 
raise documentary problems of a complex nature.? 

The future prelate and ascetic was born about the year 409, his father 
being Buzmer, king of K‘art‘li, that eastern region of Georgia known to 
the Ancients as Iberia. Over seventy years had elapsed since the conversion 
of Georgia by St. Nino at the time of Constantine the Great. Christianity 
had made rapid progress in Transcaucasia, and the relations between the 
kingdom of K‘art‘li and the Eastern Roman Empire were proportionately 
strengthened. At the same time, the Persian Sassanids viewed with hostility 
the intrusion of the new faith into this area of their sphere of influence, and 
the rulers of Georgia found themselves, as so often, torn between two con- 
tending powers. 

When Buzmer’s son was twelve years old, the Emperor Theodosius 
the Younger, fearing lest K‘art‘li should incline towards the Persian 
alliance, demanded that he be sent as a hostage to Constantinople. After 
several years of residence at the Imperial court, weary of worldly life, the 
young Georgian prince departed secretly for Jerusalem, and was ordained 
to the priesthood, taking the name of Peter. He founded the first Georgian 
monastery at Jerusalem and was later made bishop of Mayuma, the sea- 
port of Gaza. Embracing the Monophysite persuasion during the religious 
dissensions under Marcian, he retired into Egypt, and became famous for 
his miraculous gifts of prophecy and healing. After returning to Mayuma 
in the reign of Zeno, he ended his days there at the age of some four-score 
years. The Georgian Church, though prevented by Peter’s Monophysite 
convictions from including him in the ranks of the Orthodox saints, has 
long accorded him a high place among its early Fathers. 


1 Grateful acknowledgement is due to Mr. C. Moss of the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts at the British Museum, whose great knowledge of Syriac 
literature has made it possible to complete this study. 

2 For bibliography and historical background, cf. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der 
altkirchlichen Literatur, iv, Freiburg 1924, 315-7; Yu. Kulakovsky, Jstoriya Vizantii, Kiev 
1910, i. 317-9; M. Tamarati, L’Eglise Géorgienne, Rome 1910, 155-8; J. Markwart, ‘Die 
Bekehrung Iberiens’ in Caucasica, vii. (1931), Leipzig; P. Peeters, ‘Les débuts du Chris- 
tianisme en Géorgie’ in Analecta Bollandiana, |. (1932); J. Karst, Littérature Géorgienne 
Chrétienne, Paris 1934, 85-8. 
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PETER THE IBERIAN AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS 


Our knowledge of Peter’s career and personality is based on two bio- 
graphies and a number of references in the historical and polemical 
literature of the late fifth and early sixth centuries. The version of his life 
generally known to Western scholars is the Syriac translation of a lost 
Greek original published by R. Raabe with a German version in 1895.1 
In the following year, the late Professor Marr published from manuscripts 
in the St. Petersburg Asiatic Museum and the Library of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs at Moscow a Georgian version of a Syriac life of Peter 
ascribed to a certain Zacharias.? In 1907, E. W. Brooks edited a very brief 
concluding fragment of a lost life attributed to Zacharias Scholasticus, 
bishop of Mitylene, this fragment bearing no resemblance to any portion 
of the two surviving biographies.* 

This Zacharias Scholasticus, a copious polemist, is known as the author 
of a Greek life of his contemporary and school-mate Severus, patriarch of 
Antioch from 512 until 518, of which the Syriac translation has alone 
survived. This life provides an important clue to the study of Peter the 
Iberian, for in it we read: ‘. . . I was setting down the exploits of these God- 
inspired persons, Peter the Iberian, I say, and Isaiah, that great ascetic of 
Egypt—for these two men, during their sojourn in Palestine, had gained a 
great reputation among all Christians . . .4 The claim of Zacharias 
Scholasticus to have composed a biography of Peter is supported by the 
fact that the life of Isaiah on which he was engaged simultaneously has 
come down to us in a Syriac version, which has been edited by Brooks in 
the same volume as the insignificant fragment of Peter’s life mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. 

It will be our contention that the Georgian text published by Marr 
derives from the work of Zacharias Scholasticus, who is now generally 
accepted as being identical with the chronicler Zacharias Rhetor, who 
composed a history dealing mainly with the religious dissensions of the 
fifth century.5 This identification is strengthened by the introduction to 
the life of Isaiah the Monk, where it is specified that ‘this story also has 
been written by the Scholasticus Zacharias who composed the ecclesiastical 
history’.6 A contrary view was taken by M.-A. Kugener, who asserted the 
Zacharias Rhetor of the ecclesiastical history or chronicle to be a different 


1R. Raabe, Petrus der Iberer, ein Charakterbild zur Kirchen- und Sittengeschichte des 
Siinften Jahrhunderts, Leipzig 1895. 

2,.N. Y. Marr, ‘Ckhovreba Petre Iverisa’ (‘Life of Peter the Iberian’: Georgian text 
in two recensions, with translation and introduction in Russian), Pravoslavny Palestinsky 
Sbornik, xvi. St. Petersburg 1896, fasc. 2. 

3° Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium (Scriptores Syri), series 3, tomus xxv. Paris 
1907. 

4‘Vie de Sévére par Zacharie le Scholastique’, ed. M.-A. Kugener, in Patrologia 
Orientalis, ii. (1903), fasc. 1, 83. There is an earlier edition (Syriac text only) by J. 
Spanuth, Gottingen 1893. 

5 The Syriac Chronicle, known as that of Zachariah of Mitylene, trans. F. J. Hamilton and 
E. W. Brooks, London 1899; Die sogenannte Kirchengeschichte des Zacharias Rhetor, ed. K. 
Ahrens and G. Kriiger, Leipzig 1899; Historia Ecclesiastica Zachariae Rhetori, ed. E. W. 
Brooks, Louvain 1924. 

* Vita Isaiae, ed. Brooks, 3. Cf. also the German translation printed as a supplement to 
Ahrens and Kriiger, Kirchengeschichte, 263-4. 
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person from the Zacharias Scholasticus of the biographies of Peter, Isaiah 
and Severus.! Unfortunately, he did not state his grounds for this distinc- 
tion, reserving them, as he said, for a subsequent article, which seems not 
to have seen the light. At any rate, Brooks maintained his belief in their 
being one,? as has every subsequent writer on the subject except Duval.* 
It is indeed hard to see how any division can be made between them, since 
both designations apply equally to the profession of barrister which 
Zacharias exercised in Constantinople.‘ No distinction seems at this period 
to have been made between the two titles. According to the article 
‘Scholastikos’ in Pauly-Wissowa, even the combination ‘Scholastikos 
Rhetorikos’ is known to occur. 

In discussing this biographer of Peter the Iberian, one is dealing, there- 
fore, with that Monophysite author and polemist Zacharias who, born at 
Mayuma about the year 470,° studied law with Severus at Alexandria and 
Berytos during the reign of Zeno, and proceeded to practise as a barrister 
in Constantinople, where he composed a life of Severus and the nucleus 
of the compilation known as the ecclesiastical chronicle of Zacharias, 
Converted to the orthodox Diophysite creed after the deposition of Severus 
in 518, he became bishop of Mitylene some time before 536, and died be- 
fore 553.° His writings, composed originally in Greek, were for the most 
part destroyed by the victorious Diophysite faction, and survive only in 
Syriac translation. 

It must not be thought, however, that Zacharias was exclusively 
responsible for the biographical data on Peter the Iberian which we have 
today. Raabe’s life must be ruled out of account. Zacharias could scarcely 
have used the first person plural when describing the way in which Peter’s 
death was annually commemorated at the cloister in Mayuma,’ for he was 
never anything but a visitor to it. Moreover, Zacharias learnt of Peter’s 
death by report at Berytos, while the author of Raabe’s life was present at 
Peter’s deathbed.® 

Raabe himself was of the opinion that the author should be 
sought among his disciples at the Mayuma cloister, possibly his suc- 
cessor as bishop, John Rufus, compiler of the Plerophoriae, a collection 
of testimonies against the Council of Chalcedon.® This conjecture is 
repeated by C. Clermont-Ganneau,’ though the Bibliotheca Hagiographica 
Orientalis published by the Bollandist Society in 1910 ascribes it hypo- 


1 In Byzantinische Zeitschift, ix. (1900), Leipzig, 464. 

® Vita Isaiae, ed. Brooks, 1; Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. Brooks, i. Louvain 1924, iii. 

3 R. Duval, La Littérature Syriaque, Paris 1907, 151. 

* Cf. A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, Bonn 1922, 183-4. 

5 M.-A. Kugener, ‘La compilation historique de Pseudo-Zacharie le Rhéteur’, in 
Revue de I’ Orient Chrétien, v. (1900), 209. 

6 Syriac Chronicle, ed. Hamilton and Brooks, 3. 

7 Raabe, Petrus der Iberer (Syriac text), 146. 

8 Ibid. (Introduction), 7-8. 

® Published with translation by M. Briére and introduction by F. Nau in Patrologia 
Orientalis, viii, Paris 1912. 

10 Recueil d’ Archéologie Orientale, iii. Paris 1900, 225. 
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PETER THE IBERIAN AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS 


thetically to Peter’s disciple Theodore of Ascalon, but without any 
evidence. 

It was left to Eduard Schwartz to carry out a thorough analysis of the 
evidence, and to come to the conclusion, not since contested, that the author 
of the life edited by Raabe was indeed John Rufus, Monophysite bishop of 
Mayuma.! This attribution, accepted cautiously by Baumstark, is taken 
as established in Pauly-Wissowa. The paradoxical view put forward by 
Sikorski,? namely that Zacharias wrote two lives of Peter, from the earlier 
of which Raabe’s version is derived, seems to have been evolved in 
ignorance of Schwartz’s work and fails to carry conviction. 

There remain to be discussed the Georgian biography of Peter the 
Iberian published with Russian translation by Marr, and the brief con- 
cluding fragment of a life of Peter preserved in Syriac and edited by E. W. 
Brooks together with Zacharias Scholasticus’s life of Isaiah the Monk, 
Peter’s companion in asceticism. This fragment, which consists of some 
thirty words only of a peroration, bears no relation to any part of either 
Raabe’s text or the Georgian version. It is, however, most likely that it 
belongs to the latter, for the Georgian redactor, a certain Protopope Paul, 
has left it on record that when he came to revise the work, translated 
before his time, he found it ‘without introduction or conclusion’, and so 
added his own.’ There is thus no reason why Brooks’s fragment should not 
have been the original conclusion of the Syriac life (itself deriving from a 
lost Greek text) from which the Georgian is a translation, albeit a free one. 
It is obvious that if the peroration had been lost in transmission before 
Protopope Paul’s time, then the conclusion of the Georgian text in its 
present state cannot be that of the author, which may nevertheless have 
corresponded to Brooks’s Syriac fragment. 

The Georgian biography of Peter published by Marr had earlier been 
used by the compilers of the Wakhtang VI recension of the Georgian 
Chronicle (‘K‘art‘lis ckhovreba’), which was extensively re-written 
during Wakhtang’s regency in the first decade of the eighteenth century. 
It seems to have been lost sight of for some time before this, since the 
redactor of the chronicle invokes the blessing of the Holy Peter the Iberian 
on the Prince Regent Wakhtang who is stated to have discovered, sum- 
marized and published the account of the saint’s life.‘ The version used 
by the chronicle’s redactor had clearly been edited already by Proto- 
pope Paul, so that this compilation is not directly of any great assistance 
here. 

In the following pages, it is hoped to show that in spite of considerable 


1E. Schwartz, ‘Johannes Rufus, ein monophysitischer Schriftsteller’, in Sitzungs- 
berichte der Heidelberger Akademie, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 1912, 9. Cf. also the same 
author’s Publizistische Sammlungen zum Acacianischen Schisma, Munich 1934, 173 and 211. 

2 In his article ‘Zacharias Scholastikos’ in the 92 Jahresbericht der Schlesischen Gesell- 
schaft fiir vaterlandische Kultur, Abteilung iv. Breslau 1915. 

8 Marr (Georgian text), 53-4. 

4 M.-F. Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, St. Petersburg 1849, i. 1, 136-9; K‘art‘lis ckhovreba, 
ed. Brosset, St. Petersburg 1849, i. 102-5. 
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distortion in transmission, the Georgian life can ultimately be traced back 
to the lost Greek biography of Peter by Zacharias Rhetor/Scholasticus, 
Such a conclusion would confirm the view expressed by Marr in his 
introduction, namely that the Georgian text derives from a source entirely 
distinct from the biography published by Raabe, now ascribed to John 
Rufus. 

A direct clue to the identity of this source is given by a note of the 
Georgian translator, a certain Macarius, who informs his readers: 

‘This life of our holy and blessed father Peter the Georgian was written 
by Zacharias the blessed and saintly disciple of the holy Peter, in the 
language of the Syrians, since it appears that he was deeply versed in their 
tongue; besides, there are many Syrians in Palestine, and they are in- 
fluential there and particularly so in the town of Mayuma where Peter 
was bishop. And I, the wretched priest Macarius, translated it from 
Syriac into Georgian.” 

Unless one is to suppose that Macarius invented the name of Zacharias 
out of his head, this note puts the reader immediately on the track of 
Zacharias Rhetor/Scholasticus. Although he wrote in Greek, virtually 
all his works are preserved exclusively in Syriac, and it would be natural 
for a later Georgian translator to assume that the Syriac was the original. 
Zacharias was not exactly a ‘blessed and saintly disciple of the holy Peter’, 
but his other works testify sufficiently to his friendship and regard for the 
ascetic bishop, and he may justly be counted among his followers, in spite 
of his later renunciation of the Monophysite persuasion. 

All this, of course, would be sheer conjecture were it not that the 
Georgian life embodies textual evidence linking it with the writings of 
Zacharias Rhetor/Scholasticus. In the 53rd chapter, the following narra- 
tive occurs: 

‘The Emperor Zeno heard of the holy fathers Isaiah and Peter and the 
great miracles which they performed, and sent his eunuch to summon them 
both. Hearing of this, the holy and blessed Peter was very grieved and went 
into his presbytery, wept much and prayed God that his journey to the 
Emperor might not come to pass. And by night, the holy Peter fled and 
went to a foreign land. But the eunuch brought the letter of the Emperor 
to the holy Isaiah. And when the holy Isaiah read the letter of the Emperor, 
he was very grieved and asked God for sickness and immediately his whole 
body was swollen up, so that he could not go out of his cell. And when the 
eunuch departed, father Isaiah recovered again. The life and career of the 
holy father Isaiah and his great exploits and miracles we have described 
by God’s grace in another place. But let us pass to the original story of 
holy Peter.’ 

Since the only known work which could be described as an account of 
‘the life and career of the holy father Isaiah’ is the biography by Zacharias 
Rhetor/Scholasticus, there is a clear presumption that the passage just 
quoted is by that same author. Furthermore, there is a striking similarity 

1 Marr (Georgian text), 52-3. 
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PETER THE IBERIAN AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS 


between the Georgian version of the episode of Isaiah’s miraculous illness 
and recovery, and the accounts both in Zacharias’s so-called ecclesiastical 
history and in his biography of Isaiah. In the former of these two, the 
story is related thus: 

‘But Isaiah prayed to God that a sickness might overtake him... 

And when Cosmas reached him and gave him the king’s letter, he 
showed him his sickness and infirmity, saying, ‘‘As I am a sick man, I 
cannot possibly endure to embark upon the sea, lest I die at once. 
And then I could not appear before the king; and you would be cen- 
sured both by God and the king if you were to carry a corpse round the 
world”. And in this way he succeeded in escaping. And shortly afterwards 
he recovered’. 

In the Life of Isaiah by Zacharias, the incident is recounted in more 
detail, but on very much the same lines: 

‘The bearer of the emperor’s letters . . . came to him and compelled 
him to enter into conversation with him, but found him, as he had be- 
sought in prayer, bedridden, ill, with swollen body, and heard him pray 
for the emperor, praise him for his devoutness, and state that owing to his 
evident physical affliction, he was unable to travel to him, unless he were 
willing to carry to the emperor a moribund body that would shortly 


become a corpse . . . Immediately after his departure, he arose in normal 
health for divine service, without any bodily disease giving him further 
pain’.? 


It is to be observed that there is no mention of Isaiah’s miracu- 
lous illness and recovery in the life of Peter attributed to John Rufus, 
although Zeno’s despatch of a eunuch to fetch the two ascetics and Peter’s 
flight are duly chronicled.* This fact tends further to associate all three 
works where Isaiah’s heaven-sent sickness is described with the name 
of Zacharias Rhetor/Scholasticus, who is known to have been on close 
terms with that hermit. According to John Rufus, Zacharias once even 
had a vision in which Isaiah warned him to eschew the Chalcedonian 
sect: 

‘The scholasticus Zacharias, he of Mayuma, who was orthodox, very 
zealous and versed in the knowledge of dogma . . . had a vision; .. . full of 
emotion and terror, he saw the Abba Isaiah, father of the monks, whom he 
knew—he had indeed seen him very frequeniily—who said to him: Shun 
the church of these partisans of the four Gods, and separate yourself from 
them’.¢ 

To sum up therefore, examination of the evidence leads to the con- 
viction that the Georgian biography of Peter derives, albeit at third hand, 
from the lost life by Zacharias Rhetor/Scholasticus, by the intermediary of 
Syriac. The falsification which it has indisputably undergone at the hand 


1 Syriac Chronicle, ed. Hamilton and Brooks, 137. 

* Syriac and Latin in Vita Isaiae, ed. Brooks, 15 and 10; German in Ahrens and Kriiger, 
Kirchengeschichte, 272-3. 

3 Raabe, Petrus der Iberer, 98-9. 

* Plerophoriae, ed. Nau, 128. 
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of a Georgian anti-Monophysite redactor does not invalidate this conclu- 
sion.” 

The clearest example of this falsification is the liberty which has been 
taken with the name of Zacharias, who has been transformed into a life- 
long companion of the saint. The real Zacharias, of course, was born about 
470, and had barely completed his legal studies at Peter’s death. So it 
follows that he cannot conceivably have accompanied the saint from 
Georgia to Constantinople in or about the year 422, as is claimed at the 
beginning of the Georgian life. The incident where the master addnessses 
the writer as ‘son Zacharias’ (page 29), and the account of his being with 
Peter on the journey to Jerusalem (c. A.D. 430), to Mayuma (c. 438), to 
Egypt (c. 455) and thence back to Palestine (c. 475), must be regarded as 
interpolations by the Georgian redactor Protopope Paul’s imaginative 
pen.* Professor Marr, indeed, noted a discrepancy between the alternating 
use of ‘we’ and ‘they’ in the narrative, which he put down to the author’s 
subordinate status.* One would suggest rather that use of the third person 
is typical of passages which have been more or less faithfully rendered, 
while introduction of the first person denotes subsequent rewriting. 

Another argument against the writer being an attendant of Peter 
since childhood is that the Georgian life asserts him to have been sixty- 
five years old when he died, whereas he can by no historical computation 
be made less than seventy-nine or eighty. Such an error would be under- 
standable from the pen of Zacharias Rhetor/Scholasticus, a young man 
acquainted with the saint only towards the close of his life, but not froma 
life-long companion.* 

The intrusion of Zacharias’s personality into the earlier part of the 
narrative is to be attributed, it would seem, not to the original Georgian 
translator Macarius, but to the subsequent editorial zeal of Protopope 
Paul who, as has been noted, added his own introduction and conclusion 
to the work. Finding Peter’s biography ‘all out of order and confused by 

1 On this point, one must deviate from the judgment of a distinguished authority, the 
late P. Peeters, who was inclined to dismiss the Georgian life altogether. In the Analecta 
Bollandiana, xl. 287-8, he wrote: ‘La vie elle-méme a trop l’air d’une supercherie imaginée 
pour reprendre Pierre l’Ibére 4 la confession monophysite . . . Il est donc bien inutile de 
rechercher l’identité du ‘bienheureux Zacharie’, que n’est ici qu’un préte-nom’. In spite 
of the element of ‘supercherie’ in the Georgian redactor’s work, one is not justified in 
writing off Zacharias altogether. 

2 This is the view held by Sikorski, ‘Zacharias Scholastikos’, 14: ‘So halte ich die 
ganze Zuschreibung der Vita Gruzina an einen Zacharias, einen Schiiler und Alters- 
genossen des Petrus, fiir eine Unterschiebung, um die Glaubwiirdigkeit der Erzahlung 
grOsser zu machen, verursacht vielleicht durch die Kenntis eines Zacharias als Schiler 
des Petros einerseits, andererseits durch eine Verwechslung dieses Schiilers mit dem 
Biographen des Petros, Zacharias Scholastikos’. 

3 Marr (Russian translation), 88, note. 

4 Cf. the table of dates in J.-B. Chabot’s article ‘Pierre l’Ibérien’ in Revue de 1’ Orient 
Latin, iii. (1895), 392. Peter’s birth is generally taken to have been in 409. The date of his 
death must be placed between 488 and 491. E. Schwartz (Publizistische Sammlungen, 211) 
concludes that he died on 1 December, 491, but the Georgian life says that he passed 
away in the reign of Zeno, who died on g April 491. If the Georgian life merits any 
credence on this point, Schwartz’s date will have to be revised. The date sometimes 
given by later writers, 513, is obviously impossible. 
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PETER THE IBERIAN AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS 


some previous scribe’, he therefore revised the account of the saint’s 
miracles and generally ‘suited it for reading in church’. However, his 
alterations did not end here, but extended to what can only be called a 
complete misrepresentation of Peter’s religious views, which are portrayed 
as being Chalcedonian and Diophysite, that is to say in accordance with 
the doctrine of the Georgian Orthodox Church. This is entirely un- 
historical. There is not the slightest doubt that Peter was a confirmed 
Monophysite and opponent of Chalcedon. The very clumsiness with which 
the Georgian editor seeks to conceal these circumstances which, to say the 
least, would be bound to detract from the saint’s reputation in his native 
land, reveal the falseness of his position. 

The section of the Georgian life which bears the most glaring traces of 
tendentious rewriting comprises the account of the events between the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451 and Peter’s departure from Mayuma into 
Egypt in 455, that is to say, paragraphs 34 to 37 of the longer recension. 
Marcian and his church policy are extolled, the ‘Severians and Jacobites’ 
are cursed for not recognizing the dual nature of Christ, and are termed 
‘filthy heretics’. The Monophysites are accused of murdering many of the 
‘orthodox’ Diophysites, whose souls Peter the Iberian is made to see going 
up to Heaven in a vision. Finally, the attempt by the bishop of Alexandria, 
Proterius, to murder Peter is entirely distorted, and the would-be assassins 
are alleged to be Monophysite ‘heretics’ .? 

The incongruity of this is evident when one considers that Zacharias, a 
friend of Severus of Antioch, was a convinced Monophysite until the 
accession of Justin I and the expulsion of Severus in 518, and that his 
biography of Peter was written some thirty years before that date.* The 
passage about ‘accursed Severians’ (Georgian: severianosni Secvenebulni), 
occurring in a work by a partisan of Severus written over two decades 
before the latter became Patriarch, is patently spurious; while the attempt 
to implicate the ‘Jacobites’ (Georgian: iakobni), the Syrian Monophysite 
followers of Jacob Baradaeus (c. 505-578), in the disturbances arising 
from the Chalcedonian controversies under Marcian in the preceding 
century is even more anachronistic. So unhistorical an allegation is barely 
conceivable before the sequence of events had been obscured by centuries 
of schism, and ‘Jacobites’ had become an accepted term for all Syrian 
Monophysites from the beginning. This was certainly not the case during 
the lifetime of Zacharias who died, it will be recalled, before the year 553. 

It may be asked why the Georgian Church should have been inspired 
with this sudden eagerness to vindicate Peter’s memory and prove his ortho- 
doxy after the lapse of so many years. This question, it seems, must be 
viewed against the background of Armeno-Georgian religious polemic. 
In this connection, Peter’s name was brought into especial prominence in 


1 Marr (Georgian text), 53-4. 

2 A full account of the incident is given in Raabe, 60-1. 

3 Cf. Vie de Sévére, ed. Kugener, 83; Kirchengeschichte, ed. Ahrens and Kriiger, xxiv- 
xxv; Schwartz, ‘Johannes Rufus’, op. cit., 26. 
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the thirteenth century by the translation into Armenian, in abridged form, 
of the Chronicle of the Jacobite patriarch Michael I, known as Michael 
the Syrian (1126-1199).! This abridgement embodies the version of the 
Plerophoriae by John Rufus which Michael had included in his account of 
the religious dissensions of the fifth century. There thus became current in 
Armenian a work containing numerous utterances by Peter the Iberian 
tending to discredit the doctrines of the established Church of his native 
Georgia, which had of course subscribed to the authority of Chalcedon 
that both Peter and the Armenians anathematized. 

The Armenian version of the Plerophoriae was disseminated in numerous 
manuscripts of the Armenian Michael the Syrian.? It was also copied out 
from here and used as a separate anti-Chalcedonian tract. In this form, the 
Plerophoriae are found in a sixteenth-century copy in the Tiibingen 
collection* and in a newly discovered manuscript compilation, dating 
from the year 1316, and preserved in the State Museum at Tiflis.* In the 


1 This Armenian translation was made in 1248 from a manuscript belonging to the 
Jacobite patriarch Ignatius II, who had taken refuge with the Armenian Catholicos 
Constantine at Roumqalah. The translator was a Syrian monk called in Armenian 
ISawkh, skilled, he tells us, in the art of medicine (cf. V. Langlois, Chronique de Michel le 
Grand, Venice 1868, 10 and 374). This name probably represents a Nestorian Syriac 
form of Jesus (Yeshu‘) (cf. <hamanakagrowt‘iwn Tearn Mikhayéli Asorwoc‘ Patriark‘i, 
Jerusalem 1871, introd., 11-12), and not, as Langlois (Chronique, 10) supposes, Isaac, 
Syriac Ishak, Armenian Sahak or Isahak. The issue is complicated, however, by the 
participation in this work of translation of an Armenian Vardapet Vardan. M.-F. 
Brosset in his Voyage archéologique dans la Géorgie et dans I’ Arménie, 3™¢ rapport, St. Petersburg 
1849, 42-3, mentioning the existence of eight manuscripts of the Armenian Michael the 
Syrian in the Echmiadzin Library, ascribes the translation to Vardan. A Venice manu- 
script, on the other hand, mentions a certain Vardapet David as having translated a 
portion of the chronicle (Langlois, 10). Comparison of the Armenian Michael the Syrian 
with the Syriac original published by Chabot between 1899 and 1924 shows that a 
quantity of data about Armenian history has been added and passages re-written in the 
light of Armenian national patriotism (F. Haase, ‘Die armenische Rezension der 
syrischen Chronik Michaels des Grossen’ in Oriens Christianus new series, v. (1915)). It 
seems most probable that Vardan’s role consisted of editing and supplementing ISawkh’s 
draft translation and adding the continuation which brings Michael’s narrative up to the 
middle of the thirteenth century. For details and bibliography, see N. Karamianz, 
Verzeichniss der Armenischen Handschriften der Kéniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, Berlin 1888, 
40-1, and J. Dashian, Catalog der Armenischen Handschriften in der Mechitaristen-Bibliothek zu 
Wien, Vienna 1896, 617-9, 1117. 

*See inter alia, Langlois, 14-15; F. Macler, Catalogue des Manuscrits Arméniens et 
Géorgiens de la Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 1908, 111; and the catalogues of the Mekhi- 
tarist Libraries at Venice and Vienna. 

3 F, N. Finck and L. Gjandschezian, Systematisch-alphabetischer Hauptkatalog der Konig- 
lichen Universitatsbibliothek zu Tiibingen: Verzeichnis der Armenischen Handschriften, Tubingen 
1907, 167. The Plerophoriae comprise item No. 18 in Ma. xm. 102. For photographs of 
this manuscript I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. R. P. Casey. 

‘ Described in detail by L. Melik‘set‘-Begi, ‘Somkhuri Epistolet‘a c‘ignis akhal varianti’ 
in Bulletin du Musée de Géorgie, xiB (1941), Tiflis (In Georgian with Russian summary). 
To judge by Prof. Melik‘set‘-Begi’s copious excerpts, the Tiibingen and Tiflis Plero- 
phoriae are virtually identical. They are arranged in 70 paragraphs instead of 72 in 
Michael the Syrian and the complete text edited by Nau. The colophons of both the 
Tiibingen and Tiflis Plerophoriae ascribe their translation to Vardan Vardapet, ISawkh 
being mentioned only in the light of a subsidiary scribe. It seems incidentally that the 
compilers of the Tiibingen catalogue and Prof. Melik‘set‘-Begi have misread the phrase 
‘ISawkh anown’ as one word, that is to say as ‘of ISawkhan’. The correct reading should 
surely be ‘ISawkh by name’. 
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PETER THE IBERIAN AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS 


latter, the Plerophoriae are inserted at the front of the well-known Book of 
Letters (Girk‘ t‘ght‘oc‘), which is concerned mainly with giving the Armenian 
viewpoint on the schism between the Georgian and Armenian Churches. 
Another recension of this Book of Letters was published at Tiflis in 1901, 
concluding this time with the Plerophoriae, but under a different heading 
and with a number of alterations. 

It is worthy of note that in the Armenian Michael the Syrian, the 
Plerophoriae are prefaced by the assertion that Peter the Iberian wrote to 
the Armenians to congratulate them on having abstained from taking 
any part in the proceedings at Chalcedon, and exhorting them to remain 
firm in their national faith. This piece of information, of doubtful authen- 
ticity, also appears at the end of the separate manuscripts of the Plero- 
phoriae.t It will be sought in vain in the Syriac original of Michael the 
Syrian, and may be an invention of the Armenian redactor. 

In these circumstances, it might not be over rash to suppose that 
Protopope Paul’s rewriting of the life of Peter the Iberian translated 
into Georgian from Syriac by Macarius was aimed as a counter-blast 
to these Armenian versions of the Plerophoriae, the doctrinal implications 
of which must have been embarrassing to orthodox Georgians. The 
gratuitously insulting reference to the Jacobites which has been noted as 
occurring in the Georgian life might lend colour to that presumption. This 
would imply that Protopope Paul’s literary activity belongs to the late 
thirteenth or to the fourteenth century, the original translation by Maca- 
rius falling into an earlier period, although the absence of any manu- 
script of the Georgian life older than the eighteenth century makes such 
dating hazardous.? 

Before concluding, it is worth glancing at the fragmentary references 
to Peter in Coptic. It is natural that so noted an ascetic, living at Mayuma 
quite close to Egypt, and having spent many years of exile in that country 
away from his diocese, should be commemorated by the Coptic Mono- 
physites. Discoveries up to date have not, however, added much data to 
the biography of the Saint. His name occurs here and there in booklists, 
in connection apparently with the Plerophoriae, of which a Coptic fragment 


1 Langlois, Chronique de Michel le Grand, 153-4; <hamanakagrowt‘iwn . . . Jerusalem 
1871, 174-5; Tiibingen collection, Ma. xm. 102, 313; Tiflis State Museum, Armenian 
collection, Ms. No. 21, 35. A. A. Tsagareli, in his ‘Pamyatniki gruzinskoy stariny’ in 
Pravoslavny Palestinsky Sbornik, iv. fasc. 1, St. Petersburg 1888, 34-5, erroneously ascribes 
this statement to ‘the XIIIth century Armenian historian Asogik’ (i.e. Stephanos of 
Taron, known as Asoghik). No such reference exists in that writer, and ‘Asogik’ is obviously 
a mistake for ‘Mikhail Asori’ (Michael the Syrian), who is mentioned in this connection 
by Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, i. 1, 139. 

2 Marr considered the translation to date from the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
at the earliest (op. cit., xxi). But since his argument rests on the translator’s use of the 
word ‘mebostne’ (a gardener), which the late P. Peeters (Analecta Bollandiana, xl. (1922), 
287-8; see also the same author’s Le Tréfonds oriental de l’ Hagiographie Byzantine, Brussels 
1950, 209) showed as occurring in a hagiographical text of the eleventh century, this 
dating is not reliable. It is likely that Macarius belonged to the circle of Ioann Petric‘i, 
associated with the Gelat‘i monastery in Western Georgia (Karst, Littérature Géorgienne 
Chrétienne, 85). 
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has been published.1 The American expedition of 1920-1 found at the 
Monastery of St. Macarius what appeared to be a fragment of a life of 
Peter, but this turned out to be part of a biography of Timothy Aelurus 
(“The Cat’), compiled from parts of the Plerophoriae and from the life of 
Peter by John Rufus.? The main value of the Coptic sources is that they 
contain evidence that Peter’s secular name, Nabornukios or Nabarnugi, 
was occasionally met with among his followers and emulators.* This 
unusual name has attracted considerable attention among orientalists, 
especially as the Georgian life gives Peter’s original name as Morvanoz 
(Murvan).* 

From the foregoing, two main conclusions may be drawn: 

First, that the Georgian life published by Marr represents a third- 
hand adaptation of the biography of Peter the Iberian composed by 
Zacharias Rhetor/Scholasticus at Berytos about the year 490. The original 
Greek has perished, as well as the Syriac version from which the Georgian 
text derives, except for the small concluding fragment published by Brooks. 
The reliability of the Georgian version is much weakened by tendentious 
suppression of the Monophysite leanings of Peter and his biographer.® 

Secondly, that the life of Peter published by Raabe has no connection 
with the Georgian version, apart from the personal contacts of both 
Zacharias and John Rufus with Peter and the cloister at Mayuma. The 
only common source that can be postulated for the two lives consists in 
the oral reminiscences of the saint himself and his disciples. It is noteworthy 
that Zacharias and John Rufus are not apparently agreed on Peter’s 
original Georgian name. Although the two writers were almost certainly 
acquainted, in view of John Rufus’s friendly reference to Zacharias in the 
Plerophoriae, there is no evidence to suggest literary collaboration between 
them. 

1W. E. Crum, Theological Texts from Coptic Papyri, Oxford 1913, 62-4; Crum, Coptic 
Ostraca, London 1902, 42, No. 459; H. E. Winlock, W. E. Crum and H. G. Evelyn 
White, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, New York 1926, ii. 294. 

2H. G. Evelyn-White, New Texts from the Monastery of St. Macarius (The Monasteries 
of the Wadi ’n Natriin), New York 1926, 164-7. Cf. also P. Peeters, Le Tréfonds Oriental, 
167-8. 

8 Crum, Coptic Ostraca, 42; Winlock and Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius, i. 144. 

4 Marr (Georgian text), 5: ‘And they called his name Morvanoz’. It is of course 
possible that this is another of Protopope Paul’s inventions. The name Nabarnugi 
occurs in Raabe’s life, 14. and 84, and in the Plerophoriae, 113. For detailed discussion, cf. 
O. von Lemm, ‘Iberica’ in Mémoires de l’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, 
VIIIME série, vii. No. 6 (1906), 21, and J. Markwart in Caucasica, vii. (1931), 135. 

5 In spite of the element of spuriousness in sections of the Georgian version, the present 
writer hopes to prepare a critical translation, which should provide points of interest for 


ecclesiastical historians and Syriac specialists. Such a project would benefit from sugges- 
tions on any of the controversial points on which this study may have focused attention. 
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Nicephorus Gregoras: historian of the 
Hesychast Controversy 
by TERESA HART 





icephorus Gregoras was a fourteenth-century man of letters living 

in Constantinople who wrote a history of his own times.! This 

work is an example of the traditional.school of Byzantine his- 
torial writing in that it consists of an introductory summary of earlier his- 
tory and a much fuller account of events contemporary with the author. But 
it departs from tradition in that it deals as much, or more, with ecclesiasti- 
cal as with civil affairs. Gregoras was deeply implicated in the hesychast 
controversy, which began simply as a dispute among monks, but developed 
into a crisis of state, and his concern with it, in his life as well as his history, 
serves to illustrate its scope and importance. He was aware that his history 
lacked balance and needed some excuse.? But the literary deficiencies of the 
work may be offset by its value as historical evidence. Since it was the 
hesychast doctrine, opposed by Gregoras, which became officially accepted, 
it is interesting to read the account of a defeated partisan. One must 
not, however, expect dispassionate reporting from Gregoras, although his 
account has sometimes been taken as such by western theologians. 

Gregoras’s own part in theological disputes only became a leading one 
after 1347. In that year Cantacuzenus was crowned Emperor in Constanti- 
nople as John VI, thus ending a civil war of six years between him and Anne 
of Savoy, the Empress-Mother, the two sons left by Andronicus III being 
minors.’ The Church also was divided over the problem of hesychasm.* 

1 Historia Byzantina, i-ii. ed. L. Schopen, Bonn 1829-1890; iii. ed. I. Bekker, Bonn 
1855 (Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, the edition cited here: for other editions see 
G. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, Budapest 1942, i. 276 and K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der 
byzantinische Litteratur, 2nd ed., Munich 1897, 296 ff.). The latest modern work on 
Gregoras is R. Guilland, Essai sur Nicéphore Grégoras, l'homme et l’oeuvre, Paris 1926, but 
this does not consider in any detail his connection with the hesychast controversy. It is 
possible that the significance of Gregoras will eventually have to be reassessed in the light 
of work on the fourteenth century at present in progress. 

2 Nicephorus Gregoras, Historia Byzantina, xxxvi, 2 (iii. p. 502). 

’ For an excellent general account of the historical background of the fourteenth 
century, see G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates (Byzantinisches Handbuch 
in Rahmen des Handbuchs der Altertumswissenschaft, ed. by Walter Otto), Pt. i. vol. ii. 
(Munich, 1940). 

4There has been much recent interest in the hesychast controversy. For general 
accounts and bibliography (and two different points of view) see on the one hand M. 
Jugie, A.A., in Dict. de théologie catholique, s.v. ‘Palamas’, and on the other, B. Krivo- 
shein, ‘Ascetic and Theological Teaching of Gregory Palamas’ in Eastern Churches 
Quarterly, iii. (1938) and V. Lossky ‘La Théologie de la lumiére chez Saint Grégoire de 
Thessalonique’ in Dieu Vivant, i. (1945). 
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Certain opinions held chiefly by the monks of Athos were regarded by 
many as heterodox. These monks were supported by the Cantacuzenus 
faction, their opponents by the Empress and the Patriarch, John Calecas, 
One of the first acts of Cantacuzenus’s reign was, therefore, the exile of 
Calecas and the installation of Isidore, a hesychast, as patriarch. This did 
not prove a final settlement of the matter, about which two synods had 
already met six years before, in 1341. 

At the first of these councils held in Constantinople in June 1341, a 
Calabrian monk, Bernard Barlaam, had been condemned for writings 
attacking the ‘hesychast’ monks who practised a special form of prayer, 
and in this way the controversy had been formally opened.? Gregory 
Palamas, a saintly Athonite monk, had written at length to confute these 
charges, but some were of the opinion that his defence of hesychasm went 
too far, and introduced novel ideas on the nature of the Godhead, parti- 
cularly in the distinction made between the essence and the energies of 
God (odoia and évepyeiar). It had been decided that the scope of this 
council should be purely disciplinary,’ that it should deal with Barlaam 
alone, and not the question of Palamas’s theology, into which further 
enquiry should be made. 

A second synod was held in August of the same year, and the Tome or 
Report which was drawn up on the proceedings of both synods sets out as 
orthodox the doctrine of Palamas, supported by patristic texts.? The 
patriarch John Calecas did not attend this synod, and although he later 
agreed to sign the Tome, he afterwards retracted this concession.‘ Political 
circumstances had become a factor in the controversy. Andronicus III 
had died in June, and the second synod had been convoked by the Grand 
Domestic, John Cantacuzenus. Calecas had refused to attend because he 
was suspicious of the Domestic’s ambitions, which threatened himself and 
the Empress. His signature to the Tome was given, it must be conjectured, 
during a temporary truce in the quarrelling that went on in the capital 
between the two parties; his later retractation was issued after the out- 
break of civil war. The monks of Athos meanwhile published the Hagio- 
ritic Tome,’ a declaration of allegiance to Palamas; in retaliation, the 
patriarch ordered a purge of the Holy Mountain, and Palamas was 
imprisoned. But with the victory of Cantacuzenus over his political oppo- 
nents came the triumph of the hesychasts. 

This state of affairs was regarded as a mixed blessing by Nicephorus 


1 Hesychasm was and is a form of contemplation practised especially by the monks 
of Athos, in which the union of the soul with God is achieved by asceticism, detachment 
and the repetition of the prayer of Jesus. It had behind it a long tradition of spirituality, 
but in the fourteenth century it was seen to raise the theological issue of how this 
deification could be explained, and a distinction was emphasised between the essence 
and energies of God. 

2 Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. Byz., xi. 11 (i. p. 558). 

3 P.G., cli. 679-692. 

* Patriarchae de Tomo, P.G., cl. goo-3. 

5 Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. Byz., xii. 6f. (i. pp. 590f). 

* P.G., cl. 1225-36. 
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NICEPHORUS GREGORAS 


Gregoras. In the course of a distinguished career, marked by the publica- 
tion of several works, including a commentary on Synesius ‘On Dreams’ 
and a plan for the reform of the calendar, Gregoras had been favourably 
received by Cantacuzenus, then Grand Domestic, who was himself of a 
scholarly bent. Although he had kept aloof from politics, and lived a 
peaceful life in Constantinople, Gregoras had recently fallen out of grace 
with the Empress, Anne of Savoy, because of his exposure of some visiting 
western astrologers, and he asserts that only the victory of Cantacuzenus 
prevented his arrest. On the other hand, Gregoras was a professed 
opponent of Palamas, who was supported by Cantacuzenus. The Grand 
Logothete of Andronicus II, Theodore Metochites,! who had earlier 
taken the young Gregoras into his household as tutor to his children, and 
had taught him astronomy, had warned him to have nothing to do with 
the hesychast doctrines.? Their insistent emphasis on the negative theology 
of the Pseudo-Dionysius and his school was alien to the more humanist 
traditions of such men as Metochites, of whom Gregoras was a disciple. 
The great days of Gregoras’s career had been during the reign of Andro- 
nicus II, when astronomy and rhetoric were in fashion at court. But much 
depended on the personal tastes of the Emperor, and even before his final 
triumph, Cantacuzenus’ preoccupation with theology had cast its shadow 
on the Byzantine court. 

In 1346, as a conciliatory gesture in the negotiations, Anne of Savoy 
wished to honour Palamas and the monks, and Gregoras was called in. 
He declared his antipathy to the views of Palamas in spite of the Em- 
press’s displeasure.’ Martyrdom was in his blood; the uncle who had brought 
him up, John, bishop of Heraclea, had suffered exile for his refusal to 
accept the Union of Lyons, and Gregoras showed the same willingness to 
stand by what he considered the orthodox traditions. 

This raises the question of the basis of Gregoras’s interest in theology. 
No Byzantine could avoid theological ideas. But from the eleventh century 
onwards there was a division of spirit among those who studied theology 
seriously. For the educated individual in the world it was possible to 
become absorbed in Platonism or Astronomy without letting them en- 
croach on his religious beliefs. On the other hand, the eleventh-century 
mystic, Symeon the Young, had inaugurated a school of theologians for 
whom theology was alone significant, but it was a theology of practical 
experience. In his day it was possible for the secular party to dismiss such 
claims with a sceptical shrug. This ironical attitude was expressed by the 
eleventh-century Michael Psellus: 

‘I have heard tell by more accomplished philosophers that there is a 
knowledge superior to all demonstration and only accessible to a disciplined 
enthusiasm. Far from neglecting to occupy myself with this also, I read 
various mystical treatises, and soaked myself in that study as far as my 


1 See Ch. Diehl, ‘Les mosaiques de Kahrié-Djami’ in Etudes Byzantines, Paris 1905. 
2 Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. Byz., xix. I (ii. p. 919). 
* Ibid., xv. 7 (ii. p. 772). 
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capacities would permit. For, as for wholly and satisfactorily grasping 
such matter, I could not boast that I ever got there and I do not believe 
any one else who says he has.”? 

The method which he goes on to describe as his own was identical with 
that of Nicephorus Gregoras: to specialise in one branch of knowledge at a 
time and so to proceed from it to others until things are connected as a 
coherent whole. “This is a method which does not particularly strain our 
natural faculties.’? But in the fourteenth century, hesychasm, only present 
in the background in Psellus’ day, had come to be a predominant topic of 
public discussion. The work of Palamas, analysing and then completing 
in a system the hints dropped by his predecessor, the earlier intuitive 
genius Symeon the Young, and the fact that Palamas, unlike Symeon, 
was forced by circumstances to take part in public controversy, made the 
situation very different for fourteenth-century scholars. 

The implicit challenge that hesychasm had always presented to their 
whole outlook, was now openly expressed. Gregoras took it up by setting 
out to demonstrate that Palamas was heretical. A number of churchmen 
were also hostile to the hesychasts. Some of these, whom Cantacuzenus 
asserts were jealous of the hesychast favour, held a synod in July 1347 at 
which they declared Isidore, the new patriarch, deposed.’ The Emperor 
took prompt action against them. Nicephorus Gregoras was more directly 
linked with Akyndinus, who had been the chief support, as a theologian, 
of the patriarch Calecas in his campaign against Palamas. Akyndinus, 
now living in Thessalonica, asked Gregoras to carry on the work in Con- 
stantinople. Gregoras’s first policy was directed towards winning over the 
Emperor in person. He was once again received at court, and the two 
renewed their former intimacy. Gregoras seems to have hoped that his 
eloquence—a mixture, on his own avowal, of flattery and texts from the 
Fathers*—would move Cantacuzenus to put aside political motives, for 
it is certainly clear that the support of the wealthy and influential monastic 
body was important to Cantacuzenus, whether or not Gregoras’s more 
melodramatic touches are true. The opposition to Palamas was too strong 
to be ignored, and when conciliatory methods failed, the need for another 
council was recognised. This met in 1351. We have two accounts of its 
proceedings: the official Report® and the long and circumstantial narrative 
given by Gregoras in Books xix—xxii of his History. 

From all sources it is clear that the question at stake was the orthodoxy 
of Palamas, who was required in the course of the proceedings to make a 
profession of faith and was finally vindicated. But by this time (1351) the 
controversy had given rise to various public discussions and judicial 


1 Michael Psellus, Chronographia, Constantine IX, c. xl. (ed. E. Renauld, i. p. 136 
Paris 1926). 

2 Ibid., (p. 137). 

’ John Cantacuzenus, Historiarum, iv. (iii. p. 27, ed. L. Schopen, Bonn 1832). 

“ Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. Byz., xvi. 5 (ii. p. 821). 

5 J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, Venice 1784, xxvi. coll. 
127-207. 
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decisions, and the theological issues were overlaid by legal considerations. 
The Councils already held in 1341 and 1347 had condemned Barlaam, 
Akyndinus and the attackers of Palamas. Cantacuzenus took his stand on 
these; the attitude reflected in the synodal Tome was that Gregoras and his 
party were inadmissibly questioning a decision which had been made and 
confirmed for eternity. Thus the Tome begins with a list of the previous 
councils in favour of Palamas,! and ends by declaring that the opinion of 
the synod is found to be in harmony with these.? Gregoras’s view was that 
the council of 1341 was rendered invalid by the fact that the Patriarch 
Calecas had later rescinded it. 

This deadlock necessitated a re-opening of discussion of the real issues— 
that is, the theological question of the distinctions in the Divinity and the 
Light of Thabor. Here again, approaches differed; Gregoras wished to 
undertake an examination of the writings of Palamas, and Cantacuzenus 
demanded the discussion not of the text but of certain things spoken in it.3 
He was aware that Palamas’s terminology was not acceptable to all the 
hesychasts (his more daring expressions were not used by his successors). 
The ‘Profession of Faith’ read by Palamas at the third session does not 
include his detailed development of the division of ‘divinities’ into ‘higher’ 
and ‘lower’. It consists of a simple statement of the doctrine of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation’ in the light of the distinction between the essence of 
God, imparticipable and unknowable, and his operations or energies 
which include the grace whereby God is united to the angels and men. 
After an affirmation of orthodox belief on various other points, and 
acceptance of the oecumenical councils, the statement ends with the 
rejection of the teaching of Barlaam and Akyndinus who had asserted the 
Light of Thabor to be a created thing, and the assurance that due recog- 
nition of the status of the Light and of other modes of operation does not 
by any means detract from the unity and simplicity of the Triune God- 
head, any more than the doctrine of hypostases.® 

For hesychasts, the Light of Thabor was, indeed, the crux of the matter, — 
but Gregoras could not, or would not, see its relevance. He jeers at Pala- 
mas for harping monotonously on the one theme, and declares it was the 
only topic he was capable of speaking about.’ The hesychasts considered 
his attitude lacking in due reverence, and indeed he cannot resist indulging 
in sarcasm about what seemed to him all moonshine. Yet here he was on 
very unsure ground, for the mystery of the Transfiguration was not a theme 
to be treated lightly; it had become the centre of the traditional way of 
life on Athos and did not lack the authority of the Fathers to support 
implications of depth and significance. To call ‘created’ what was ‘the 
common grace of the Father, Son and Spirit, the light of the life to come 


1J. D. Mansi, op. cit., 127-131. ? Ibid., 191 A. 3 Ibid., 136. 

* Ibid., 199-206. 5 Thid., 202 D. 6 Ibid., 206 D. 

7? Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. Byz., xix. 4 (ii. p. 953). 

8 Cf. ibid., xx. 4 (ii. p. 976). ‘By now it was growing dark, so the lamps were lit (with, 
incidentally, created light)’. 
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by which the just shall shine like the sun’! was to undermine the whole 
hesychast system, whereby the purified ascetics participated in this Light. 
But in Gregoras’s view the Light was no more than a symbolic enigmatic 
manifestation of the uncreated light, analogous to the light mentioned in 
other theophanies. That is to say that on Thabor the Apostles contemplated 
not the uncreated divinity, not God, but a knowable reality—a created 
thing.? He would not admit that such a light could be the object ofheavenly 
beatitude. His aim at the council was to prove that Palamas could be 
linked with heretics of the past. His efforts suggest that there was a third 
issue involved which only served to confuse the serious theological and 
legal issues, and may be called the sentimental or vote-catching issue, for 
on it depended the popularity of either cause. 

Gregoras was in a difficult position since he was associated with the 
Italian Barlaam, whom everyone had combined to suppress when he 
attacked the monks however enthusiastic his previous welcome, and who 
had then been discovered to be a Latin, alien in his thought and incapable 
of understanding Byzantine institutions. Anyone who was connected with 
Barlaam would incur popular odium as a ‘Latinophrone’ and a bad 
patriot. Gregoras had a double defence against this slander. In the first 
place, it was Cantacuzenus himself who had taken up Barlaam on his first 
arrival. Gregoras had never been taken in by his superficial brilliance, 
and in a public debate had shown up the Westerner as a fraud and a cheat, 
unable to compete with Byzantine talents. Cantacuzenus, on the other 
hand, had only encouraged his empty pride by heaping honours upon him, 
the extent of his folly being to entrust such a man with the interpretation 
of Dionysius’s writings.? In the second place, the fact that Barlaam was a 
Latin does not mean that everything he uttered must be false.* 

Gregoras’s career affords ample evidence that he understood the art 
of publicity. His methods of casting the best light on his own dubious 
position included throwing doubt on Palamas’s views by fastening on him 
and his followers the label of ‘iconoclast’, thus associating them in the 
vulgar mind with the ninth-century persecutors of the monks and himself 
no doubt with Theodore the Studite, whose memory was enshrined in 
popular veneration. His continual comparisons of Palamas’s writings with 
those of iconoclast heretics® and his obscure charge of literal iconoclasm,$ 
are echoed in Palamas’s ‘Profession’ where he affirms his veneration for 
the holy images. Also, some stories allegedly referring to Palamas’s casual 
attitude towards the sacred liturgy and the Eucharist would seem to 
have been brought up.’ (The ‘Profession’ also includes homage to the 
Liturgy.) 

Another instance of Gregoras’s ‘indirect method’ seems to be his 
insinuation that in overthrowing ecclesiastical decrees (those of Calecas) 


1 Mansi, op. cit., 206 B. 
2 Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. Byz., xxxiii. 21 ji. p. 414 ff.). 
* Ibid., xix. 1 (ii. p. 923). 4 Tbid. 


5 E.g. ibid., xix. 3 (ii. p. 940). 6 Tbid., (ii. p. 943). 
7 Cf. ibid., xxiv. 1 (ii. p. 1136). 
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Cantacuzenus is encouraging anarchy, and if such action should come 
to be taken as an example, ‘those will suffer who were the prime instiga- 
tors’. Here he seems to be hinting at the threat of revolution to which 
Cantacuzenus in his doubtful position was sensitive. But in spite of his 
rhetorical training and his capacity for making his points most effectively, 
Gregoras does not give a clear picture of the discussions and decision; and 
the course of events is more easily perceived in the straight-forward 
account of the Tome. After several sessions, the issues at stake were sum- 
marised under five headings, concerning the nature of the Godhead and 
human participation in it. The decision, based on the writings of the 
Fathers, was in favour of the Palamite interpretation and those who 
opposed it were condemned. 

After the Council Gregoras was at first allowed to go free. However, 
his arrest became an act of political necessity when he wrote to the 
Churches of Trebizond and Cyprus, urging them to cut themselves off 
from the patriarchate at Constantinople, which was tainted with the 
disease of heresy.2 He wrote similar letters to his admirer and corres- 
pondent, George Lapithus, and to Thessalonica. He was imprisoned in 
the monastery of Chora, and forbidden to write or receive letters. During 
his four years’ imprisonment, Gregoras went on with the History which he 
had begin some years earlier, and brought it up to date. He dealt with 
theological debates, particularly those of 1351, at considerable length. 
For later events, he relied on information brought by Agathangelos, a 
young disciple who secretly visited him twice a year. 

After the downfall of Cantacuzenus in 1355 and John Palaeologus’s 
assumption of power Gregoras was released. But in spite of John’s Latin 
sympathies, the doctrines of Palamas were now too well established as 
orthodox to be challenged. Meanwhile Gregoras’s attitude towards his 
former friend Cantacuzenus remained bitter and this to some extent ex- 
plains the very different réle assigned to him in the later books of Gregoras’s 
History. 

It was indeed in an aggrieved and envious spirit that Gregoras had gone 
on with his book after 1351. Although he felt called on to apologise for the 
lack of balance shown in the disproportionate amount of space given to 
ecclesiastical affairs (Gregoras’s attitude to life remains incorrigibly 
secular), the most striking inconsistency about this work is the change in 
the position of Cantacuzenus between the earlier and later part. Gregoras 
wrote the first fifteen books of his History before 1351 and during the years 
of the civil war, and his hero is John Cantacuzenus. In the events leading 
to the outbreak of war, Gregoras portrayed the actions of Cantacuzenus 
as noble and disinterested, made ‘more fiery by night’s blackness’, by 
setting them against the ceaseless intrigue and combination entered into 
by the proud or selfish or stupid characters who battened at the court of 
Constantinople while Cantacuzenus shouldered the burden of defence and 

1 Nicephorus Gregoras, op. cit., xix. I (ii. p. 927). 
2 John Cantacuzenus, Hist., iv. 23 (iii. p. 171). 
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led his armies against the enemies of the Empire.! Once the capital was 
won, Cantacuzenus’s behaviour to the Queen Mother, Anne of Savoy, 
and her sons was restrained and was, in Gregoras’s view, generous.? 
Anne’s blind terror of Cantacuzenus was due to the assurances of her 
ministers that he would take her life; on the contrary, the victor showed 
her every consideration, allowing her to remain in residence at the 
Sacred Palace, while he himself moved to more cramped and uncomfort- 
able quarters at the triclinium of Alexius, which was then in great need 
of restoration, being ‘ruins rather than buildings’ .4 

This model portrait would hardly be disowned by Cantacuzenus in 
his own memoirs, where his main object is to show his actions in a favour- 
able light. Yet what Gregoras later wrote of Cantacuzenus, especially after 
he was imprisoned, shows a change of attitude. He evidently felt some 
qualms in the later representation of a solitary and sinister figure, marked 
by cruelty, which was in such contrast to the debonair hero of his earlier 
story, for his blackest charges are put into the mouth of another. He makes 
the young Emperor John Palaeologus his mouthpiece in a conversation 
with Irene Cantacuzenus in which he accuses John Cantacuzenus of 
ulterior motives from the beginning: 

‘Then by a public oath he affirmed that he was willing to stand as my 
guardian and the governor of the realm until I had reached my twentieth 
year, and that none of his sons should succeed to the empire. But really it 
was all the time his intention that they should, and Matthew’s revolt was 
a feigned pretext for accomplishing this purpose.’ 

Stories of atrocities committed by the Turks with Cantacuzenus’s con- 
nivance are mentioned and Palaeologus asserts that there was talk of his 
own murder. The Palamites counselled this as a political move, promising 
that their prayers would expiate the crime in heaven.® 

It is not true, however, as Cantacuzenus asserts,’ that Gregoras ever 
blackened the early picture given by him of his hero. Whether Cantacu- 
zenus came into possession of a mutilated copy of the History is not clear— 
Gregoras insists that his enemies played such tricks on him.® At any rate, 
in the History of Gregoras as it survives there is no mention of a Macbeth- 
like visit to the soothsayers of Athos to find out if he would become 
Emperor:? there is, nevertheless, a sort of unity about Gregoras’s treatment 
of the figure of Cantacuzenus, if we consider it as the tragedy that he 
himself occasionally suggests it may be. In his view Cantacuzenus took a 
false step in his protection of Palamas; the anger of the heavens was 
incurred and Nemesis overtook him. Expressing it in Christian (and 


1 Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. Byz., xii-xiv. 

2 Tbid., xv. 11 (ii. p. 790). 

8 John Cantacuzenus, Hist., iii. 20 (ii. p. 129). 

“ Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. Byz., xv. 9 (ii. p. 784). 

5 Ibid., xxvii. 47 (iii. p. 166f.). 6 Tbid., loc. cit., (iii. p. 168). 
7 John Cantacuzenus, Hist., iv. 24 (iii. p. 173). 

8 Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. Byz., xxxvii. 36 (iii. p. 547). 

® John Cantacuzenus, Hist., loc. cit. 
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Byzantine) terms Gregoras explains to his disciple Agathangelos that a 
heretic Emperor must expect disaster to attend his policy, since he is cut 
off from the divine counsel. 

Cantacuzenus’s view was more complicated. As he points out in 
refuting Gregoras, his attachment to Palamas had begun long before he 
became Emperor.? According to Gregoras he pleaded destiny as his 
excuse for his actions.? Both were Christians, only while Gregoras chose 
to emphasise the idea of free will, Cantacuzenus stressed the corresponding 
idea of providence. Certainly Cantacuzenus’s view was the more justifiable 
in the light of history. The personal issue might remain open, and Gregoras 
might, if he dared, judge Cantacuzenus’s soul, but to apply the judgment 
to the state of the Empire is a naive over-simplification which an Emperor 
himself was too well-informed to make. Not Cantacuzenus, but a whole 
medley of economic and social causes were responsible for the introduction 
of the Turks into Europe. Yet he did co-operate with those causes instead 
of fighting them, and there is something to justify Gregoras in letting the 
figure of Cantacuzenus cast a sombre shadow over the history of the years 
of his own imprisonment, during which internal dissension came to add to 
the trouble caused by Genoese and Serbs; and the earthquake of 1354, 
felt by Gregoras in his cell, was used to advantage by the Turks who 
established themselves in the key position of Gallipoli. Naturally Gregoras 
links the condition of the state with the establishment of heresy in the 
Church, and he believed that the old prophecy ‘By the double Kappa the 
City and religion shall be destroyed’ was fulfilled in cavraxov{yves.5 

After the council of 1351 and his arrest, Gregoras steadily refused to 
have anything to do with his former friend. The extreme personal bitter- 
ness which he shows suggests that, not only his vanity, but his affection 
had been gravely wounded by Cantacuzenus’s desertion. The latest inter- 
view between these two of which we have any record only showed that the 
rift was too wide to heal. Cantacuzenus, who after his downfall had 
become the monk Joasaph in Constantinople, sent to ask Gregoras to 
visit him, hoping that they might renew their early friendship.* Gregoras 
responded and went to Cantacuzenus’s monastery with one of his closest 
friends. At first there was a joyous reunion, and the two fell to talking as 
familiarly as they had so often done in the past. But the introduction of 
Palamas’s name and theories had the effect of silencing Gregoras. At last 
the mention of the Light of Thabor, ever a sore point, roused Gregoras to 
a fierce expression of indignation that Cantacuzenus should wish to trouble 
his old age with heretical disputes.? An acrimonious discussion followed, 
and Gregoras took a hasty departure, meeting on his way friends of Palamas 
who were going to join in the discussion, and were surprised that he had 


1 Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. Byz., xxvi. 39 (iii. p. 106). 

* John Cantacuzenus, Hist., iv. 24 (iii. p. 183). 

8 Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. Byz., xxviii. 16 (iii. p. 205). 

‘ Tbid., xxviii. 67 (iii. p. 221); xxix. (iii. pp. 223-5). 

5 Tbid., xxvii. 41 (iii. p. 161). 6 Tbid., xxii. 4 (iii. p. 377). 
7 Ibid., xxii. 4 (iii. p. 382). 
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left so early. Some insisted on accompanying him, arguing passionately, 
as far as his own door.? 

This episode which he narrates towards the end of his long History is 
one more example of Gregoras’s pre-occupation in this work with the 
ecclesiastical affairs in which he played a leading part. He had had to 
endure a good deal of criticism for this lack of balance,? yet he was able 
to justify it by his own philosophy of history. He makes his disciple 
Agathangelos say to him: 

‘I remember your often saying that writing history is like building; 
there should be a harmonious conjunction of different things, and concord 
established between discordant elements, for as the builder brings to the 
work stone and wood and bricks and mortar and dust, history too needs 
variety.’® 

This theory, that history should be like life itself, expressing life’s com- 
plexity and confusion, would be a possible defence of Gregoras against 
those critics who compare his unwieldy work with the perfectly designed 
work of Cantacuzenus to the former’s disadvantage. Moreover, Gregoras’s 
outlook was Christian: in narrating human affairs, the soul must take 
precedence of the body, and ecclesiastical affairs must receive their due 
share of attention,‘ so that when, as in his time, they are unusually 
prominent, the historian is forced to give up more space to them. Even so 
Gregoras realised that he had departed somewhat from his avowed aim at 
the beginning. 

‘When I embarked on this history it was above all political events which 
I had in view to write down and leave as a legacy to generations to come. 
But a violent storm blew up and before we had been able to take warning 
and prepare for it, a sudden disturbance broke the calm and equilibrium 
which were natural and habitual to us, in adding a new factor to the al- 
ready crowded array of events, the Church tossed in tempest and waves. 
We have, there is no doubt, built up a complex structure, a double history, 
where political and ecclesiastical affairs are mingled, contrary to all 
expectations and contrary to our original design.”® 

Yet although he might have been led to deal more purely with secular 
affairs if he had not come to take so large a personal share in theological 
disputes, it is doubtful whether Gregoras could ever have concerned 
himself exclusively with politics. To him history was much more compre- 
hensive—a record of men’s intellectual pilgrimage, a chronicle of the 
activities of the human spirit. 

‘History shows . . . past and present, the actions of the men of a genera- 
tion, the theories of the learned on the nature of things, the errors and 
wisdom of such theories.”* 

The historian therefore is no mere chronicler; he must be able not only 


1 Nicephorus Gregoras, loc. cit. (iii. p. 390). |? Cf. R. Guilland, op. cit., p. 240. 
3 Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. Byz., xxvi. 26 (iii. p. 116). 

‘ Ibid., xxxvi. 2 (iii. p. 502). 5 Tbid., loc. cit. 

6 Tbid., i. 1 (i. p. 4). 
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to record contemporary movements in philosophy, the arts and science, 
but to judge them from the standpoint of an Olympic detachment and 
assess their value. Gregoras does not explain how this is to be achieved— 
how the historian may find it possible to adopt another outlook from that 
of his generation, or why he considers this desirable. What is clear from 
Gregoras’s work is that it expresses the views and makes the assumptions of 
an authentic representative of fourteenth-century Byzantium. His frequent 
digressions on astronomy, for instance, are typical and are in accord with 
his theory of history. 

In extenuation of his style and method of presentation it must be re- 
membered that much of Gregoras’s History was produced under diffi- 
culties. During the years of his imprisonment he was forced to write in 
secret, and, from the reports supplied by Agathangelos, on his rapid 
biennial visits only. If he had had time to revise his work, it seems likely 
that Gregoras would have made it a much more elaborate affair. As it is, 
a tendency towards artistry and towards persuasion is visible in places, as, 
for instance, in the way he chooses to narrate the triumph of the Emperor 
John Palaeologus who entered Constantinople in 1355. When, eight years 
previously, a similar coup d’état had brought about the triumph of Canta- 
cuzenus, Gregoras was fully aware of the irony of history in the premature 
rejoicing of Anne of Savoy when, on that very night, she was giving a 
banquet to celebrate her reinstatement of Palamas.! The political simi- 
larity of the occasion in 1355 encouraged him to look to a similar moral, 
and he diligently discovered a similar ‘Palamite triumph’ which, as in the 
earlier instance of Anne of Savoy, was changed to mourning. This time 
it was much more far-fetched—a discovery of some relics in a church 
which roused popular interest to such a degree that the Patriarch had to 
preside at their solemn translations and preached in favour of the hesy- 
chast doctrines, for which he represented this revelation as a confirmation. 
Gregoras narrates this local event immediately before the entry of Palaeo- 
logus into the capital, and points out that the hesychast patriarch, now 
deposed, has spoken too soon.? 

There is thus some reason to be glad that Gregoras’s History, as he left 
it, is not what he would have considered a finished work. As it is, he gives 
us a lively account of contemporary affairs from a strongly personal angle 
which is easier to discount for being so unconcealed. 


1 Nicephorus Gregoras, xv. 9 (ii. p. 783). # Ibid., xxix. 31 fff. (iii. pp. 244 ff.). 
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mong those who came into collision with the authorities during 

the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII was Robert Wisdom. 

Although one of the lesser figures among the English reformers, he 

was not without importance. In 1552 he was suggested by Cranmer as a 

person suitable and willing to fill the then vacant archiepiscopal see of 

Armagh, but eventually he was passed over. At the time of the Marian 

reaction he sought refuge on the Continent, and on his return was made 

archdeacon of Ely, in the enjoyment of which dignity he died nine years 
later, in 1568. 

One period of Wisdom’s life—that leading up to his recantation at 
Paul’s Cross in 1543—is particularly obscure. Not only is the evidence 
itself confused, but it has been interpreted and presented in several 
different and conflicting ways. The purpose of this paper is to attempt to 
trace what actually happened to him during this period, and at the same 
time to correct some of the misleading statements about him which have 
been given currency. 

To illustrate the need for such correction, it will be sufficient to give a 
synopsis of the three principal biographical notices of Wisdom—those in 
Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials,: in Cooper’s Athenae Cantabrigienses,? and 
in the Dictionary of National Biography—so far as they relate to the period in 
question, supplementing them by references to Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 
the State Papers, and Wriothesley’s Chronicle.* 

On consulting these notices, it will be observed that ‘about 1538’ 
Wisdom is said to have been in trouble with Stokesley, bishop of London;’ 
it is either supposed® or asserted as a fact’ that on this occasion he bore a 
faggot. Next, in 1540 (no precise date is given) Wisdom is stated to have 
been accused of heresy before either Bonner® or the London commission 
of January-February 1540-1,° in connexion with a sermon preached in 


1 J. Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials . . ., Oxford 1822, I. i. 567-72. 

2 C. H. and T. Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses, Cambridge 1858, i. 259-61. 

3 J. Foxe, Acts and Monuments .. ., ed. J. Pratt, London 1870. 

* C. Wriothesley, Chronicle (Camden Society ed., London 1875). 

5 Strype, op. cit., 571; Cooper, op. cit., 260; D.N.B., lxii. 237. 

® Strype, op. cit., 572. 7 Cooper, op. cit., 260. 

® Cooper, op. cit., 260; D.N.B., loc. cit. ® Strype, op. cit., 567, 570. 
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ROBERT WISDOM UNDER PERSECUTION, 1541-1543 


Essex, and to have been charged also before the Privy Council by Sir 
John Massy and Miles Hoggard. He was then committed to the Lollards’ 
Tower® on account of certain passages extracted from an Exposition‘ of the 
Ten Commandments,’ and thirteen articles were laid against him,*® to 
which he wrote a refutation.’ “The same time also’ it is alleged that Wis- 
dom recanted at Paul’s Cross, and burnt his books; he is described as being 
then parish priest of St. Margaret’s® in Lothbury.” Finally, in 1543, he was 
again made to recant, but different dates (14 May," 8 July,’ 14 July"*) are 
given for his submission. If this summary is examined closely and com- 
pared with Wisdom’s own accounts of events, not a few inconsistencies 
appear. 

In the first piace, there is no evidence that Wisdom was charged before 
Stokesley in 1538 for advocating heretical opinions. The statute of the 
Six Articles did not come into operation until 12 July 1539, and Wisdom 
himself implies that prior to 1541 his only brush with the authorities had 
been at Oxford, 

‘... where forasmuch as I preached Christ and spake against the ungodli- 
ness and false doctrine of the Papacy, they found the means to hunt me 
thence. After that I dwelt in Essex and preached to the Parish where I was 
Curate.’!4 

The confusion surrounding this period of Wisdom’s life is due partly to the 
fact that Strype (and following and elaborating upon him, Cooper and the 
D.N.B.) assigns to 1540-1 the Vindication composed in 1543, wherein 
Wisdom says: 

‘,.. they sowght out of the Bishop of Londons register old accusations layd 
to my charge two yeres agone.. .’25 

which leads Strype, in chronicling the events of 1540, to state: 

‘Two years before this [the proceedings under the London commission], 
he was again in trouble before the Bishop of London; and several things 
are entered in the Bishop’s register concerning him: that was the time, I 
suppose, when he bare a fagot.’! 

This ‘trouble before the Bishop of London’ actually occurred, as we shall 
see, in 1541. 

1 Cooper, op. cit., 260. 2 Cooper, ibid. 

3 Strype, op. cit., 5:70; Cooper, loc. cit.; D.N.B., loc. cit. 

4 All copies of this work seem to have perished; there is no reference to it in Pollard 
and Redgrave, Short Title Catalogue... 

5 Strype, op. cit., 570. 

6 Strype, op. cit., 570-1; cf. Cooper, loc. cit.; D.N.B., loc. cit. 

7 Robert Wisdome, a prisoner in Lollard’s Tower; his vindication of himself, against certain 
articles charged upon him, printed by Strype, op. cit., I. ii. 463-79, and cited hereafter as 
Vindication. 

® Foxe, op. cit., v. 448. ® Strype, op. cit., 567 has ‘St. Katharine’s’. 

10 Foxe, loc. cit., and Cooper, op. cit., 260. 

11 Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, xviii. I. 313-4 (No. 538). 

12 Wriothesley, op. cit., 1. 142. 

13 Cooper, op. cit., 260 and D.N.B., loc. cit. 

4 See ‘A revocation of that shameful bill that Winchester devised and Wisdome 
read...’ (cited hereafter as Revocation), printed as Appendix XXII* in Foxe, op. cit., v. 

18 Strype, op. cit., I. ii. 470. 16 Thid., I. i. 571-2. 
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It is even uncertain to what extent, if at all, Wisdom was involved in 
trouble in 1540—by which is meant, presumably, the period immediately 
following the setting up under Bonner on 29 January 1540-1 of the com- 
mission ‘for heresies and other offences’ in the city and diocese of London. 
This was one of many commissions appointed to proceed under the statute 
of the Six Articles, and it directed its attentions principally to the city 
itself. Not for the first time, however, the zeal of the commissioners de- 
feated its end. So many persons were apprehended on various charges that 
it proved impossible to deal with them. Three were imprisoned, but the 
rest were dismissed, standing surety for one another, and bound to appear 
in the Star Chamber on a stated day to answer for themselves, should they 
be called. In Foxe’s catalogue of the ‘heretics’ concerned in this affair 
there occurs this entry: 

‘The same time also Robert Wisedom, parish priest of St. Margaret’s 

in Lothbury, and Thomas Becon, were brought to Paul’s Cross, to recant 
and to revoke their doctrine, and to burn their books.”! 
On the strength of this statement, Strype assumes that Wisdom and his 
friend Becon were among those who were brought before the London 
commission; Cooper and the D.N.B. add a further complication by 
assigning to this time also an examination before Bonner, while Cooper 
mentions, too, an appearance before the Privy Council. 

There is no evidence, however, that any proceedings were taken 
against Wisdom in February 1540-1, though it is always possible that he 
attracted the attention of the commissioners, and that no record of this 
has been preserved. We learn from Foxe that at this time 
*, .. eleven persons of St. Magnus’ parish were presented and accused for 
maintaining of certain preachers (as then it was called) of the new learning, 
as Wisedom, Rose, friar Ward, and sir William Smith, alias Wright,’? 
and that Ward, at least, suffered for contravening the Six Articles in 
taking to himself a wife, and was one of the three committed to prison.’ 
Action may likewise have been taken against Wisdom, though this seems, 
on the whole, improbable. 

For some measure of confirmation of this view we may turn to Wis- 
dom’s own account of the incidents which led to his being apprehended 
and charged before Bonner in the following summer.‘ He tells, as we have 
seen, how he fell foul of the authorities in Oxford, and how he retired to a 
parish in Essex, the name of which cannot be ascertained.® He does not 
allude to the proceedings of the London commission, although, being then 
in the diocese of London, he would come within its scope; on the other 
hand, he makes no reference to his activities in the City, nor to his relations 
with the eleven parishioners of St. Magnus. He implies, however, that 
attempts were made to secure evidence on which to take action against him: 


1 Foxe, op. cit., v. 448. 2 Tbid., v. 444. 

3 Ibid., v. 448. 4 See his Revocation. 

5 Wisdom was not, as is often stated, Vicar of Stisted (see Newcourt, Repertorium Eccl. 
Paroch. Lond., s.v. ‘Stisted’), though he may have been ‘curate’ there. 
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‘., . certain priests . . . raised rumours and diffamed me: and after that 
assaied all the means possible to put me to silence, which they thought an 
easy thing to bring about, if they might cause me to preach in London 
diocese.” 
One of his sermons, delivered on Easter Tuesday, 19 April 1541, was later 
held against him, when he was examined before the Privy Council in 
1543,” and he describes how one of the neighbouring clergy attempted to 
entrap him by inviting him to preach in Cressing church. Eventually he 
was caught: 

‘Doctor Roiston . .. and one Vicar Gale... which had been present at 
a Sermon that I preached on the Procession Wednesday, Anno 1541,° 
presented to the Bishop of London that they had gathered against me iij 
or four Articles. Now it was so, that the Sunday* before Magdalen day 
following, I came to London and resorted unto Paul’s Cross to hear Dr. 
Wilson preach. But or ever the Sermon began, the Bishop of London’s 
Sompner fetched me and carried me into the Palace, where I was kept till 
afternoon, and then brought before the Bishop and examined.”® 
Bonner threatened and flattered, but Wisdom resolutely refused to admit 
in writing the truth of the articles alleged against him by Roiston and 
Gale. Thereupon, Wisdom says, the bishop began 
‘... to swear unto me by God and by his faith and by his baptism, that if 
I would confess myself faulty, he would dismiss me so free that I should 
never more hear of it, nor never more be troubled for it’. 
Wisdom was sufficiently impressed by this oath to write a ‘bill’, but 
apparently this did not satisfy Bonner, who committed him to prison for 
that night. The next morning (Monday, 18 July) his uncle John Wisdom 
and one Edward Whitechurch called upon the bishop. It is not clear 
whether they intervened on their own initiative; whether Wisdom had 
summoned them to his assistance; or whether Bonner believed that they 
might be prepared to persuade the prisoner to see reason. At any rate, 
they seem to have been ‘allured with his [Bonner’s] fair words and pro- 
mises’, and counselled Wisdom to submit. Observing that if he did not do 
so, action would be taken against him, his doctrine would be defaced, and 
his mouth stopped for ever, they pointed out: 
*,.. you are of a weak complexion, and lack strength to abide the punish- 
ment of imprisonment . . . And in case ye would abide all the daunger of 
prison, yet the end will be, ye shall either have a fagot and so run into 
perpetual infamy, or else be brent’. 
These warnings shook Wisdom’s resolution; he confessed to the truth of 
the charges laid against him, and wrote out a recantation of his teaching 
at the dictation of Bonner’s secretary. This done, he was released. 

It is evident from this account that although Wisdom was undoubtedly 
being watched, no action (at least of a serious nature) was taken against 


1 Revocation. 2 Strype. op. cit., I. ii. 473. 

?T.e., Rogation Wednesday—in 1541, 25 May. Wisdom does not say where the 
sermon was preached. 

417 July. 5 Revocation. 
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him until some four months after the termination of the London com- 
mission’s proceedings. Foxe’s vague phrase, ‘the same time’, suggests that 
he did not know exactly when Wisdom was dealt with, and simply assumed 
that he was among those who were presented in February 1540-1. Nor is 
there any evidence that Wisdom was made to burn the books in his 
possession, though he may have been required to do so. The reference to a 
recantation at Paul’s Cross points to confusion in Foxe’s mind between 
Wisdom’s submission to Bonner in July 1541, and his recantation at Paul’s 
Cross in July 1543. On the latter occasion Thomas Becon also recanted, 
but he could not have done so in 1541 in company with Wisdom, since he 
had taken refuge in Kent six weeks or more before his friend’s ill-fated 
visit to London; the fact that the martyrologist couples together the names 
of Wisdom and Becon is further proof of his uncertainty as to what 
actually happened at this time. Finally, Foxe calls Wisdom ‘parish priest 
of St. Margaret’s! in Lothbury’, but there is no record that he ever held 
that benefice,? although, as in the case of Stisted, he may have been 
‘curate’. Examination of the evidence leaves the impression that Foxe’s 
information in regard to this particular case was simply based on hearsay, 
and that he took no trouble to check statements which are obviously con- 
fused and inaccurate. 

Next, it has been stated that, either after the proceedings of the London 
commission,? or after his encounter with Bonner,‘ Wisdom was committed 
to the Lollards’ Tower, where he composed his Vindication. Here again, 
however, an event in 1543 has been assigned to 1541. 

No doubt a close watch was kept upon Wisdom after his submission to 
the bishop of London, but nearly two years seem to have elapsed before he 
was in trouble again. It is not unlikely that attention was attracted by a 
sermon which he preached during Lent 1543 at St. Mary Aldermary, 
where he appears at this period to have been assistant to Doctor Edward 
Crome. From Thomas Becon’s recantation in July 1543° we learn that 
Wisdom had referred to his friend in that sermon, deceiving the good 
people by calling him openly ‘the man of godd’. Now there is good 
reason to think that Becon was already under suspicion at this time. 
Under his pseudonym, Theodore Basille, he had published a good deal of 
Protestant propaganda, much of which had reached second and even 
third editions, and his printer, Mayler, was one of eight members of that 
trade whom the Privy Council called to account in April 1543. Possibly 
Wisdom’s public approval of Becon was one of the factors which brought 
him once more into conflict with the authorities. 

But we find that accusations had also been laid against Wisdom. 
These were heard by the Privy Council, though we do not know exactly 

1 Strype, op. cit., I. i. 567, has ‘St. Katharine’s’. 

2 See Newcourt, op. cit., and G. Hennessy, Novum Rep. Eccl. Paroch. Lond., s.v. ‘St. 
Margaret’s, Lothbury’. 

3 See the somewhat vague accounts in Strype, op. cit., I. i. 5'70, and Cooper, op. cit., 


260. 
* See D.N.B. 5 Printed in Foxe, op. cit., v. App. XII. 
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when the proceedings took place.1 Wisdom, however, gives a full account 
of the various charges in his Vindication. Three—one from ‘a little boke of - 
the X Commandments’, another ‘right falsely gathered owt of my sermon 
in St. Stephens day’,? and a third from an unspecified source—were 
brought by Miles Hoggard who, writes Wisdom, ‘according to his name 

. swynishly hath accused me’.* Then Sir John Massy gave information, 
but Wisdom did not know what his charges were. Next, he says, 

. they sowght out of the Bishop of Londons register old accusations layd 
to my charge two yeres agone . . . Notwithstanding the Bishop of London 
then swore by his baptism I shuld never more here of yt.”4 
Finally, 

‘There was sent for into Essex one Mr. Leswel, who herd me preach 
upon Ester Tuesday was two yere.® This man brought in a byl of report 
upon my sermon...” 

These accusations are all detailed and refuted at length in the Vindication, 
which also contains, at the end, the author’s explanation of the cause of 
his troubles: 

. that is, the gret envy that myne adversaries had, that the people so 
followed me when I preached. For the Bishop of Harford’ said, it was no 
for nowght, that so gret resort was to my sermons, rather than to other 
better lerned than I, that had not half the audience. It is, seid he, a token 
that ye teach some private doctrin, and not as al other do.’® 

Having concluded the examination, the Council determined that 
Wisdom must ‘ly by the heles’, and it would seem probable that he was 
then confined to the Lollards’ Tower, where he wrote his Vindication while 
the proceedings were fresh in his mind. This document, unfortunately, 
bears no date which would enable us to ascertain when Wisdom was 
imprisoned; in fact, there is only one fixed chronological point in this 
period. We know that by command of the Privy Council he was detained 
in the custody of Richard Cloney, the bishop of London’s apparitor- 
general, and that recognizances in a sum of £40 were taken for him on 14 
May,? one of the guarantors being John Wisdom—presumably the uncle 
who had come to his assistance in 1541. Did Wisdom’s detention in the 
custody of Cloney take place prior to his examination before the Council? 
Or during the interruption of its proceedings for the collection of further 
evidence? Or between the termination of those proceedings and his 
imprisonment in the Lollards’ Tower? These are questions which cannot 
be answered on the information we possess. We may assume, however, 
as not at all improbable that Wisdom was arrested in early May, detained 
. 1 There is no mention of the matter in ‘a of the Privy Council, 1542-1547, ed. J. R. 

asent. 

2 It is not stated in what year this sermon was delivered. 

3 See Strype, op. cit., I. ii. 464-70. 

* Ibid., I. ii. 470. 5 19 April 1541. 

6 Strype, op. cit., I. ii. 4.73. 

7 I.e., Bonner, who was Bishop of Hereford before he was translated to London. 
‘Harford’ here seems to be a slip for London. 

8 Strype, op. cit., I. ii. 478. ® See Foxe, op. cit., v. App. XII. 
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in ward upon recognizances, brought before the Council and examined, 
and then committed to the Lollards’ Tower—and that his imprisonment 
lasted at least for most of the month of June. 

During his imprisonment it appears that in Bonner’s absence ‘beyond 
the seas, in the king’s affairs’ Wisdom was visited by Gardiner. Fearful for 
his life, he says: 

‘I . . . chose to read what they would command me. Then was the 

matter committed to the bishop of Winchester, which with how much 
Christen charity he penned it, it may appear evidently to all men, that 
with judgement like to read it...” 
Having thus submitted, it only remained for Wisdom to read publicly this 
‘shameful bill that Winchester devised’, and it was arranged that he should 
recant at Paul’s Cross in company with Becon and one Robert Singleton. 
There has even been confusion over the date on which these recantations 
were made, which is hardly surprising, seeing that Wisdom himself un- 
accountably gives the wrong day— ‘the Relic Sunday the xiiij day of July, 
Anno Domi. 1543’—while the State Papers show 14 May,? the date on 
which recognizances were taken for Wisdom. Here at any rate, however, 
we can be certain; in 1543, Relic Sunday fell on 8 July, and it is on this 
date that Wriothesley records the recantations in his Chronicle.* The 14 
July in 1543 was a Saturday; there seems to be no reason why Wisdom 
should have made this mistake. 

After his recantation, Wisdom retired into hiding, and we next meet 
him in Staffordshire, at the house of John Olde, where he was soon joined 
by Becon. This period of his life closes with the composition, some time 
before December 1543, of the Revocation, in which he records much of his 
history. 

In this connection an interesting question occurs: Why should Wisdom 
have written such a document? It is only natural, of course, that he should 
have wished to withdraw statements which had been put into his mouth, 
or which he had made under duress, and to rebut the charges of his 
opponents, but there is a note of remorse and self-reproach which is 
entirely absent from the Vindication. In the Revocation, he 

. meekly confesseth his frailty and fearful weakness, whereby he for 
fear of death fell to this impiety, and sheweth himself earnestly repentant 
and sorry of that great slander and occasion of evil that he then committed 
against the congregation of God, and also desireth all faithful Christians 
to forgive him that offence, and to receive him again reconciled to the 
true Church of Christ.’ 

And again: 

‘God knoweth right well how to accomplish his word and promise, 

though ten thousand such hypocrites* had sworn the contrary, and ten 


1 Revocation. 

2 Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, xviii, I. 313-14 (No. 538). 

3 Op. cit., i. 142. It is odd that D.N.B. cites Wriothesley as an authority for the date, 
14 July! 

4 T.e., as Gardiner. 
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hundred thousand such dunces as I am had utterly renied it. Yet the Lord 
knoweth how to make a man strong after this weakness, and to raise him 
again after his fall. Wherefore I wholly putting myself unto the mercy of 
God promised in his only-beloved Jesu Christ, do with all my heart 
repent that my slaunder, and as here followeth revoke it.’ 

These words sound curiously like a counter-recantation, and demand an 
explanation. They are the more remarkable, in view of the fact that 
Becon, whose abjuration was four times as long as Wisdom’s, and much 
more explicit, produced no ‘Revocation’ of his own, and indeed seems to 
have regarded the affair of July with complete indifference. 

I do not think that any temperamental difference between the two 
men can adequately account for their respective attitudes toward their 
recantations. Rather, I would suggest that although they were made at 
the same place and time, these recantations differed greatly in character— 
that Wisdom’s was genuine (that is to say, an act of apostasy), while 
Becon’s was deliberately false, and generally accepted as such by those 
with whom he associated. 

To explain this, we need to glance at Becon’s activities during the 

period 1541-1543." It seems probable that at this time he was engaged in 
some sort of ‘official’ Protestant propaganda work which necessitated his 
concealment in Kent and the adoption of a disguise and a pseudonym. 
He had already been in trouble, and had recanted, in 1541, and his new 
method of teaching the people by writing instead of preaching could not 
but be attended by great danger to himself, for he could hardly hope to 
conceal his identity for long. Under such circumstances it may well have 
been understood that if his activities on behalf of the cause got him into 
trouble, no questions would be asked concerning the way he chose to 
extricate himself. Maitland has pointed out that 
*, . . it was considered not only allowable, but meritorious, to tell lies for 
the sake of the good cause in which they [the Puritans] were engaged .. . 
they did not hesitate . . . with great deliberation and solemnity, to state 
what they knew to be false...” 
Such a principle of mendacity could readily be applied to sanction a 
feigned submission, and this may explain why Becon’s recantation at 
Paul’s Cross was never held against him. Indeed, the tone of certain 
passages suggests that a bold deception was being practised. They do not 
ring true; and I would hazard the guess that while the authorities could 
not but accept so full and formally satisfactory a recantation, it deceived 
few, if any, of Becon’s own persuasion. They knew the risks he had run, 
and accepted his submission as part of the game. 

Wisdom, on the other hand, was in a different position, and could 
claim no such indulgence. It is improbable that he was in any way 
‘officially’ concerned in propaganda activity, and he seems to have been 


1A full account of Thomas Becon’s activities at this time is given in the writer’s 
study: Thomas Becon and the Reformation of the Church in England, now in the press. 

2 Essays on Subjects connected with the Reformation in England, London 1849, 1-2; see the 
two essays on Puritan veracity. 
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weak and fearful under attack, and lacking in the courage of his con- 
victions. In his Revocation he confesses that both his submissions were due 
to fear of death—yet, like others of a like disposition, he appears to have 
been sensitive about his shameful lapse, and over-scrupulous in his 
anxiety to atone for it. Either he felt bound to try to rehabilitate his 
reputation in the eyes of his reforming brethren by an ignominious 
admission of weakness and want of resolution, and to beg forgiveness and 
restoration to their fellowship, or he was required to abjure his recantation 
as a condition of readmission to ‘the true Church of Christ’ from which 
his lapse had severed him. His Revocation admits equally well of either 
interpretation, but again, the evidence favours neither the one nor the 
other. 

One last problem remains: Why did Wisdom leave the Revocation in 
manuscript?—for it was not published. The answer will depend upon the 
motive for its composition. It may have been written only for private 
circulation among those who had censured his lapse, either in obedience 
to their demand for a counter-recantation, or in order to reassure them of 
his loyalty to the Protestant cause. More probably, however, it was 
composed under the influence of remorse (as has been suggested above), 
and in anticipation of criticism or condemnation which never came; his 
fellows in the cause proved more lenient or sympathetic in the matter of 
his fall than he had expected, and what Becon calls his 
*, .. confutation of those errors which were imputed and laid to his charge 
very unjustly of his adversaries, a book farced with all kind of godly 
learning...” 
was never given to the world. 

In connection with Wisdom’s recantation, Foxe’s comment on the 

omission of certain submissions from his Acts and Monuments is interesting: 
‘, . . pretermitting as few things as we could . . . save that only in the 
catalogue and number of them which recanted in king Henry’s time certain 
we have overpassed; whose names albeit I might seem partial, peradven- 
ture, in this story for not reciting with the other which, in the like cause, 
recanted with them; yet, because they continued not in their recantation 
with them, but recovered and reverted again to the truth forsaken, there- 
fore I thought it cause sufficient to dissever them from the other .. . Yea, 
in all King Henry’s time, how few were they that burned, which did not 
revoke before .. .’ 

‘What should we say to Maister Beacon, who, although he recanted 
with other in king Henry’s time, yet, in queen Mary’s days, how hardly 
escaped he with his life . . .! The like is to be said of M[aster] Wisdome, 
D[octor] Crome, Alexander Seton, Tolwing, Singleton, with the rest; 
which all recanted in king Henry’s time, and yet good soldiers after in the 
church of Christ’? 

Certainly Wisdom’s reputation seems to have suffered no permanent harm 
on account of his lapse. 

1 The Jewel of Foy, Works (Parker Society), ii. 423. 2 Foxe, op. cit., v. 696. 
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It may be convenient to conclude with a summary of the events of the 
two years of Wisdom’s life which have now been reviewed, taking into 
account the various errors which have been exposed, and the corrections 
which have been suggested. 


1540-I 


1541 


1543 


February 


19 April 


25 May 


17 July 


18 July 
Lent 


early May 
14 May 


May-June? 


8 July 


late July— 
December 


Sitting of the London commission; it is very im- 
probable that Wisdom was involved in its pro- 
ceedings. 

Wisdom preached a sermon, in connection with 
which Leswel accused him before the Council in 
1543- 

Wisdom preached a sermon from which Roiston 
and Gale gathered 3 or 4 articles which they laid 
before Bonner. 

Wisdom arrested at Paul’s Cross, and examined 
by Bonner; afterwards imprisoned. 

Wisdom released after submitting. 

Wisdom’s sermon in St. Mary Aldermary, in 
which he commended Becon. 

Wisdom arrested. 

Wisdom in the custody of Richard Cloney, and 
recognizances taken for him. 

Wisdom accused before the Council by Miles 
Hoggard and Sir John Massy; the charges made 
in 1541 against him revived; Leswel reported to 
the Council on the sermon of 1g April 1541. 
Wisdom committed to the Lollards’ Tower; wrote 
the Vindication; examined by Gardiner and given 
a prepared recantation to deliver, 

Wisdom recanted at Paul’s Cross, followed by 
Becon and Singleton. 


Wisdom retired to Staffordshire; wrote the 
Revocation. 








Bishop William Wake’s Primary Visitation 
of the Diocese of Lincoln, 1706 


by NORMAN SYKES 


Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge 





century ago, the records of the great diocese of Lincoln furnish an 
admirably full illustration of the working of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions and administration in the English Church as a whole.” Of no epoch 
is this statement of Professor Hamilton Thompson more true than of that 
which witnessed the tenure of the see of Lincoln by Thomas Tenison, 
William Wake, and Edmund Gibson. When, therefore, amongst the Wake 
MSS. at Christ Church, Oxford, I discovered a volume labelled Arch. W. 
297. Actorum Episcopal, Tom. I, it was with the eager anticipation of a rich 
harvest that I opened its pages. At first anticipation was fully realised; for 
the first year of Wake’s episcopate fills twenty folio pages of careful and 
detailed entries. But, alas! those thieves of episcopal leisure, the administra- 
tive duties of so large a diocese, made as speedy as sudden an end of his 
diligent resolve to keep a personal diary of his activities. On page 21 the 
entry Anno Consecrationis Secundo contains only three items and the rest of 
the volume consists of blank pages. 

The student of ecclesiastical records is inured, however, to such dis- 
appointments, and has learned thankfully to accept of the crumbs which 
have fallen accidentally from the tables of bishops and their officers. And 
for the first year of Wake’s episcopate at Lincoln the entries are gratify- 
ingly full. In particular, they include a detailed itinerary of his Primary 
Visitation, with his comments on the fabric of churches and their incum- 
bents, which seem of sufficient interest to be printed in full. 

Bishop Gardiner of Lincoln ‘died March 1st’ 1704/5 as the opening 
entry noted. It continued: ‘March 14th. The Archbishop proposed to me 
to succeed. Yet the Queen did not declare her intention till July; and even 
after that it was August before I had regular notice of it.’ The intervening 
time had been filled by the general election of 1705, upon the outcome of 
which other episcopal fortunes besides that of Wake himself depended.’ 
Not until September 4th was he elected bishop of Lincoln; the confirma- 
tion followed on October 20, and his consecration on the following day 


1 A. Hamilton Thompson, Visitations in the Diocese of Lincoln, 1517-31, i. Introduction, 
p. ix. (Lincoln Record Society, 1940). 

2 N. Sykes ‘The Cathedral Chapter of Exeter and the General Election of 1705’, in 
English Historical Review, xlv (1930). 


A=: period of English history from the thirteenth century until a 
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BISHOP WILLIAM WAKE’S PRIMARY VISITATION OF LINCOLN 


in Lambeth Palace Chapel by the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by 
the Bishops of London, Sarum, Norwich, and Chichester. That same 
evening he did homage to the Queen at Kensington. In order to prepare 
for the administrative work of so extensive a diocese, he decided to con- 
duct his primary visitation the following spring and summer. Accordingly 
two entries testify to the preliminary stages: 

‘April 4. I settled the places of my Visitation, and fixed upon preachers. 
My Visitation Articles were returned me by the Archdeacon of Hunting- 
don, April 5th; and sent to be printed April gth.’ 

After the lapse of another month: 

‘May roth. I waited upon the Queen with my Lord Bishop of Chi- 
chester, and before my going into the country. Her Majesty was pleased 
to receive us very graciously; and commanded us to exhort our clergy to 
peace and unity; and to assure them that she would take all possible care 
to preserve the Church of England from any danger or designs of its 
enemies.’ 

Fortified with this gracious message and token of the Queen’s approval, 
Wake set out on his itinerary. The diocese of Lincoln, notwithstanding the 
reduction of its extent by the Henrician creation of the sees of Oxford and 
Peterborough, and its geographical division thereby into two disparate 
parts, was still the largest English diocese, embracing more than 1300 
parishes.' The detailed itinerary recorded by Wake and his comments on 
the several archdeaconries of his jurisdiction, may be left to speak for 
themselves. In general, however, it may be said that this account testifies 
not only to the energy and conscientiousness of the bishop, but to the 
generally satisfactory condition of the clergy of his diocese; and that it is a 
most valuable and revealing document both in respect of contemporary 
standards of episcopal duty and in regard to the condition of the churches 
and the discharge of their pastoral responsibilities by the clergy. 


[p. 9]. I set out from London upon my visitation. I came to 
May r4th, 1706. Lincoln May 17th. The next day I was personally in- 
My instalment stalled with the usual solemnities: after which the 

Chapter, clergy, etc. in great numbers dined with me.? 
Ordination Trinity Sunday, May 19th. I ordained in the cathedrall 


of Lincoln. The Archdeacon of Stow attending & 
officiating in that solemnitie. For the persons & 
number see my Register.’ 


Visitation May 20. I visited the Cathedrall. Mr. Sub-Dean 
i. preach’d; The news of the glorious victory of Ramillies 
Cathedrall coming to us the day before, we had an Address set on 


foot to congratulate that early success, & to assure Her 


1 [The map which appears at p. 192 has been kindly drawn and supplied by Miss 
M. J. Haseler.—Ed.] 

2 Wake had been enthroned by proxy on 16 January previously. 

8 At this ordination 7 candidates (of whom 6 were graduates) were admitted to the 
diaconate, and 7 (of whom 6 were graduates) to the priesthood. 
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Majesty that we looked upon the Church of England, 
as by law established, to be in a safe and flourishing 
condition under Her Majesty’s administration. This 
was a pretty bold step; & Mr. Dean of Lichfield, who 
appeared there as Prebendary of Nassington, gave a 
great deal of fruitless opposition to it. Yet we changed 
the word administration into that of government; & made 
some few other alterations for the worse. At Evening 
Prayers, all but the Dean subscribed it. This in good 
measure hindered our business; yet we ageed that the 
Prebendaries should meet in the evening & draw out 
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BISHOP WILLIAM WAKE’S PRIMARY VISITATION OF LINCOLN 





some rules for the better ordering the affairs of the 
Church upon certain heads which were proposed. 
What the effect of these will be, we shall see here- 
after. I dined with the Chapter, & was plentifully 
entertained at the Sub-Deanery by them. 

May arst. I visited part of the Archdeaconry of Stow! 
in the Consistory of the Cathedral Church; Mr. 
Cantril preached: Our Address here passed without 
any dissenter. The next day I was magnificently 
entertained by the Mayor & Corporation. 

May 23rd. I visited the remainder of the Archdeaconry 
of Stow? at Gainsburgh. Mr. Smith, the Minister of 
of that place, preached. Our Address went off well 
here; the two Mr. Smiths & Mr. Wesley alone dis- 
senting. I was very kindly received by Sir Willoughby 
Hickman. 

The chief things I found amiss in this Visitation were 
these: The Vicar of Stow is a poet & sot. I admonished 
him of his drinking, & have recommended it to Mr. 
Smith, under whose jurisdiction he is, as prebendary 
of [Coringham] to look well after him. 

2. Mr. Worsley, Vicar of Scawby, is, I doubt, a naughty 
man; & does very irregular things in point of marriages. 
3. Iam not satisfied whether Mr. Jo: White, Curate of 
Newton-juxta-Trent, be in Orders; he pretends to have 
been ordained priest by Archbishop Sterne. 

4.1 am credibly informed that Mr. Herring, Vicar 
of Haxey, much neglects his cure; that he christens 
children, and churches women at his own house; & 
sometimes makes his Clerk read prayers in his church. 
He is much afflicted with the gout; but is a rich man; 
his living is good; and he is very well able to keep a 
curate to assist him. 

5. Mr. Daniel Hoggard, being accused for officiating 
up & down the diocese very irregularly, & under a 
suspicion of not being in Orders, I have cited him 
personally to appear before me; and upon his con- 
tempt in not appearing, have excommunicated him. 
He has since submitted & is absolved. 

6. The Vicar of Crowle is accused for not taking care 
of the Chapell of Aldingfleet, within his parish. It is a 
doubtful case to whom it belongs; I have referred it to 
some of the neighbouring ministers to examine further 
into that matter, & make their report to me. 


1 The deaneries of Lawres and Aslackho. 
2 The deaneries of Coringham and Manlake. 
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7. About two years ago, the churchwardens of Bishops 
Norton sold their Communion plate; They were now 
admonished by my Chancellor to provide more. 
8 The house at Frodingham is wholly down; The 
Sequestrator should be called to account for it. The 
town of Gainsburgh being very large, Mr. Smith 
desires some help from the Queen’s Bounty to main- 
tain a curate to be assistant to him in the duties of it. 
May 25. The Visitation of the Archdeaconry of Lincoln 
begun. The Deaneries of Longoboby, Graffo, & 
Wragho met me in the Cathedral church, where Mr. 
Bennett preached. Our Address passed unanimously 
here & was this evening sent up to Mr. Dean of 
Linc[oln], to be presented with all speed to Her 
Majesty. The next day being Sunday, I preached & 
confirmed, as I had done almost every day, in the 
cathedrall. Most of the Church dined with me. 
May 27th. After morning prayers, I left Lincoln; 
having first continued the Visitation of the Cathedrall 
to a further day, & left a Commission for the farther 
continuing of it, & proceeding in it, as there should be 
occasion. That evening I came to Castor; where the 
next day I visited the Deaneries of Grimsby, Walles- 
croft, & Yarburgh. Mr. Brown preached. I ordered 
his sermon to be printed. Our Address was here 
again unanimously subscribed. Our Confirmation 
was very large, as indeed it was in every place 
where I visited throughout this whole Archdeaconry. 
The Mayor & Corporation of Boston sent hither to me 
to invite me to dine with them the Monday following. 
The next day I went to prayers in the morning, being 
May the 2gth.! And after dinner got betimes to Louth, 
being met a considerable way out of the town by the 
Corporation and the Clergy thereabouts. 
May 3oth. I visited at Louth the Deaneries of Calce- 
waith & Louthesk. Mr. Nicholls, Curate of Louth, 
preached. In the evening, I was entertained by the 
Corporation. And the next morning heard the cause 
between them & the Usher of their Free School; who 
is but an indiscreet, & I fear, an immorall man; But 
wanting time, I was forced to adjourn the proceeding 
to another day & place. I dined with Mr. Chaplain, a 
very worthy gentleman, not far from Louth in our 
way to Hornecastle; whither I came the same evening, 
being met by a great number of the clergy several miles 
1 The day of the Restoration of Charles IT. 
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out of the town. Our Address was unanimously sub- 
scribed by the clergy at Louth. 
June ist. I visited at HorneCastle, the Deaneries of 

HorneCastle, Bolingbrook, Candlesho, Gartree & 
Hill. Three or four declined subscribing our Address, 
which all the rest of the clergy readily & heartily came 
into. The next day being Sunday, I preached; & con- 
firmed a great number both days. Mr. Walker of Croft, 
a good man, preached at the Visitation. 

June 3rd. I went off to Boston; the day violently hot. 

The clergy met me, (but in no great number), upon 
the Fens, & Mayor & Corporation in their formalities, 
at the Towns-end. I dined with them; & the next 
day Visited both the Hollands. Mr. Kelsall, Minister 
of the Town, preached. Our Address was here re- 
fused by seven or eight; the clergy in these parts being 
generally of a higher strain than any I had yet met 
with, 

Being invited to dine with Mr. Hyde on my way to 

Stamford, I went out betimes & rode to his house. I 
was very kindly entertained. Mr. Baron meeting me 
here, would needs oblige me to see his house at Morton: 
which being out of repair, I gave him £5 towards the 
repairing of it. This brought me late to Stamford. As 
soon as I came in, the Corporation sent me a present 
of wine, & coming to visit me, sate hard to it, & drunk 
it all to my good health; I quickly left them. 

June 6th. At Stamford I visited the Deaneries of 
Stamford, Beltisloe, & Nesse. Mr. Adamson of Burton- 
Cogles, a very good man, & one of our Prebendaries, 
preached. There are a great many very worthy 
clergymen in this division; Mr. Clark, Mr. Evans etc. 
Our Address passed without any opposition. The next 
day I went early away; & the same day 
June 7th. Visited at Bourn, the two Deaneries of 
Aveland & Lafford. Mr. Wyche of Silke-Willoughby 
preached us a very good sermon upon a very odd text. 
Our Address here again passed unanimously. Being 
very poorly entertained, & the clergy much offended 
at it, to show my dislike, I went late off, after the Con- 
firmation, to Grantham, where I came in very late, & 
was expected by nobody. 

June Sth. I rested & only went twice to prayers; The 
gth, being kindly invited by His Grace the Duke of 
Rutland, I went to Belvoir, & preached, & confirmed 
among others my Lord Rosse & his brother: Being 
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received with an extraordinary kindness & respect by 
the whole family. 

June roth. I visited at Grantham the Deaneries of Gran- 
tham & Loveden. Mr. Knolles of Hougham-cum- 
Marston preached. We had a vast Confirmation, & 
Our Address again passed without contradiction. | 
tarried at Grantham the next day, and 

June 12th, very early set out for Melton Mowbray. But 
before I proceed thither, I must first take notice of 
what occurred in the Visitation of this large Arch- 
deaconry. 

Besides several prosecutions ordered upon the present- 
ments, these things I chiefly observed in this country: 
1. Longoboby. Part of the Rectory house of Boothby 
fallen down. At Skinnan the church is quite demolished, 
with the Rectory house & buildings belonging to it. 

2. Graffo. Mr. Sam Harwar, Vicar of Carlton-More- 
land, is also Vicar of Armstone. I have given him leave 
to live at this latter place till my next Visitation; he 
supplying the cure well & keeping the Vicarage house 
of Carleton in good repair. The parsonage-house of 
Thorpe-super-Montem down. 

3. Wragho. The parish of Brough is deserted & ruined 
by the patron, Mr. Compton, a Papist; I am using my 
endeavours to get Sir Edm[und] Turner to unite it 
with Kirmond, a little living in his gift, & to settle one 
good minister between them. The church of Brough 
gone to ruine. In the church of Hainton the chancel 
much decayed & too large for the parish. Mr. Smith, 
the Vicar, desires leave to take off 5 yards from it, & 
so put it in good repair. In the church of West-Ter- 
rington the Vicar supposes himself to be defrauded of 
£5 per annum augmentation, left him by the will of 
one Mr. Broxholme, who deceased 1640 A.D.; which 
ought to be looked farther into. 

4. Grimsby. Mr. Hy. Pujolas, Rector of Bradley, has 
another living in the Isle of Ely; He keeps no Curate 
here, but gets his church supplied by neighbouring 
Ministers. Mr. Flower, Rector of Bridgsley, is Non- 
resident; the parsonage-house demolished. In North- 
coates the parsonage-house is down. The last incum- 
bent, Mr. Wetherall, sued his predecessor & recovered 
costs; but laid out nothing upon it. Mr. Scot, the 
present incumbent, is able, but unwilling to restore it. 
Mr. Foreman of Swallow complains that he is cheated 
of his glebe, & prays my assistance to recover it. 
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5. Yarburgh. Mr. Ralph Tonstall, Curate of Barton St. 
Mary, has the Great Seal for this vicarage, but to 
avoid First Fruits & Tenths, does not make use of it. 
He holds in like manner Barton St. Peter. Mr. Peter 
Galley, Rector of Brocklesby, Non-resident. Mr. 
Watson of South Ferriby a lunatic; his living under 
sequestration; supplied by Mr. Robert Cellar, by 
some suspected not to be in Orders. Of Kirmington 
two laymen have the sequestration; it has been in their 
hands three years. Mr. Jos. Key holds Thornton- 
Curtis after the same manner. The vicarage house is 
fallen down. 

6. Wallescroft. Mr. Humphrey Parkins, Rector of Toft, 
keeps Mr. Bearcliffe for his Curate. Qu.? Where does 
Mr. Parkins himself live? 

7. Calcewaith. Mr. Murrell, Rector of Bellew-cum- 
Clawthorpe, distempered; Mr. Taylour, of An- 
thorp, Curate. What is the distance? Can he duly 
supply both? Hotoft—the bishop’s gift: In the hands of 
two lay sequestrators; supplied but once in three weeks 
by Mr. Adlard, Rector of Anderby; The Vicarage- 
house down. Mr. Bourn, Vicar of Mumby, has my 
leave to board near at hand, out of the parish; there 
being no convenience for him to board in it. Mr. Jo: 
Rapier, Vicar of Saleby. His parishioners make 
several complaints against him, which I have referred 
to some neighbour ministers to examine. He is an 
imprudent man, & they a peevish people; & angry 
with one another. I have given leave to Mr. Jones, 
Rector of Withern, (with the consent of his parish) not 
to live at present in the parsonage house;—he taking 
care to keep the said house in good repair, & to pay 
all parochial duties. At Alford the free school much 
abused. 

8. Louthesk. Mr. Henry Branceby, Curate of Alving- 
ham, is also Vicar of Cockrington, & serves three other 
cures besides. How can this be done? Qu.? in my lease 
of the dues of the Vicar for these two places, & the 
value of them? Mr. Jackson, Curate of Fulstow, being 
only Deacon, I have admonished him to take Priest’s 
Orders the next Ordination. I examined the cause 
between the Corporation & Usher of the Free School 
at Louth. Mr. Steward, the Usher agrees to leave the 
school at Michaelmas next. Mr. Murrell (vide, 
Calcewaith), Rector of Saltfleetby, All Saints’; the late 
Bishop sequestered the living, which Hodson supplies; 
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a very good man; Mr. Murrell himself being a 
lunatic. 

9. Horncastle. The parsonage house of Waddingworth 
is out of repair. I have given Mr. Smith, the Rector, 
time till Christmas to repair it. 

ro. Hill. Mr. Constantine Briggs, Rector of Aswarby, a 
scandalous sot, & under prosecution at this time in the 
Court at Lincoln. Mr. Marshal is Curate of South 
Ormsby; what is become of Mr. Raven, the Rector? 
How can Mr. Marshall supply this, with Fulletby, 
his own living? 

11. Gartree. Dalderby chancel out of repair. 

12. Candlesho. The vicarage house of Croft is out of 
repair. I have given Mr. Walker time for the repairing 
of it. The Rectory house of Gunby the same. At Ireby 
there is no house, no minister. It belongs to the Dean & 
Chapter of Lincoln. The Vicarage-house of Steping 
Magna gone to decay. Sutterby is held by sequestra- 
tion: the chancell is out of repair, the vicarage house 
demolished: Wainfleet St. Thomas is a ruined chapell; 
has no divine service said in it. 

13. Bolingbrook. At Hagneby, Mr. Beetham once in a 
fortnight supplies the cure, but has no legal qualifica- 
tion so to do. Hundleby, Mr. Briggs; see Aswarby in 
Hill; Stickford: the Bishop patron, is held by seques- 
tration, no settled Minister upon it. 

14. S. Holland. Dr. Lodington, Rector of Fleet, lives at 
Horncastle; His chancel is much out of repair, though 
the parishioners have not only repaired, but beautified 
the church. This makes a great difference between 
them. He has time till Christmas to repair it. Dr. Little, 
Rector of Tid St. Mary, lives out of the diocese. Mr. 
Adderley, his Curate is only a Deacon. Mr. Speight, of 
Whapload-drove-Chapell being in the Queen’s ser- 
vice at sea, Mr. Dan: Mayes supplies for him; He has 
the character of an ill man. 

15. Beltisloe. Dr. Dent, Rector of Lenton, lives at West- 
minster; his Curate, Mr. Nowell lives & teaches a 
school at Ingoldsby. At South Stoke, the Rectory 
house is burnt down; Mr. Quarles of Witham-super- 
Montem lives at Carleby; He has a licence so to do, 
the parish also consenting. 

16. Nesse. Mr. Lord, the Vicar of Langtoft, is also 
Vicar of Barton. He desires to live at Langtoft, & to be 
dispensed with for non-residence at Barton. 

17. Lafford. Walcot, a place belonging to my Lady 
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Brownlow, not above £3 p.a.; no Minister: Mr. 
Priest, my Lord Hervey’s chaplain, is Rector of 
Aswarby; He lives with my Lord. Mr. Pile, his Curate, 
is only a Deacon, but promises to go into full Orders in 
September. Mr. Mat: Smith Rector of Dirington- 
cum-Shefford, has also the mediety of N. Lessingham. 
He desires to be dispensed with from living at Diring- 
ton, as he has been by my predecessors. At Howell, 
the parsonage house is demolished. Mr. Parke of 
Great Hale desires leave not to reside within the parish. 
He does carefully attend the business of it. Mr. 
Williamson, Rector of Awnsby, complains that he is 
much injured in his tithes, & desires assistance. 
18, Aveland. Mr. Place Vicar of Haconby, a very ill 
man. I have ordered process to go on against him in 
my Court. Memd: A considerable good Minister of 
this Deanery complains to me of one Hardy, who for 
some time acted as a Minister of the Church of Eng- 
land; being presented to a church in these parts by my 
Lady Lytton. Now he pretends to be a Dissenter,& 
keeps a meeting in a chapell-house. What he really is 
nobody knows, but he is a ready man & a good 
scholar. One Mr. Quiney, brother-in-law to the 
Bishop of Peterborough, gives great countenance to 
him; And charges my Lord of Canterbury with one 
Mr. Boheme, a Dissenter, preaching as a Minister in 
our Church, without re-ordination. 
19. Grantham. The parishioners of Woolstrop, whose 
church was demolished in the late wars, earnestly 
desire it may be rebuilt where it was before; though 
no part of the parish is near it. They come to the ruins 
at this day to be married, & are exceedingly zealous 
in this particular. I spoke to the Duke of Rutland 
about it. 
June 12th. I entered upon the Visitation of the Arch- 
deaconry of Leicester. I was met by Mr. Archdeacon, 
his Official Mr. Newell, & Mr. Davies of Siston, the 
preacher. There had been many more to meet me the 
evening before, but an unfortunate accident hindered 
from leaving Grantham, as I designed, that day. Our 
Visitation began about 10 o’clock; The appearance of 
the clergy was great; The Address was unanimously 
subscribed. After dinner I confirmed till 8 o’clock at 
night, & yet had not done. The next morning, there- 
fore, after prayers, I confirmed again; & in the after- 
1 The deaneries of Framland and Goscott. 
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noon rode to Siston, Mr. Archdeacon, & Mr. Official 
with others accompanying me. And there took coach 
& went on, (after some little stay with Mr. Davies, 
who very kindly entertained us) to Leicester. On the 
road the clergy met us, & particularly Mr. Dixey of 
Bosworth, to invite me to his house there, And went 
with me to the town. I lodged at Mr. Archdeacon’s 
house; As soon as I was come in, I was invited by the 
Corporation to the Town-House; where the gentlemen 
of the country met me. We drank a glass of wine, & in 
a little time parted. 

June 14th. I visited at Leicester the two deaneries of 
Gartree and Goodlaxton. Dr. Wells preached; several 
of the clergy (especially about Harborough side) de- 
clined our Address; but they were no number of any 
moment. Sir George Beaumont and other gentlemen 
dined with us. I had a large Confirmation in the after- 
noon. The next day I rested; yet had business enough 
to do. The Duke of Rutland sent me a buck; and my 
Lord Stamford a noble dish of fish. 

June 15 being Sunday, I preached at St. Martin’s 
Church, and had the usual present of wine from the 
parish. 

June 16th. I went early to Bosworth. Mr. Dixey the 
Minister, and several others met me on the road. Mr. 
Archdeacon and his Official accompanied me. I here 
visited the Deaneries of Akeley and Sparkinho. Mr. 
Muxloe of Congeston preached. Our Address was here 
the most declined: yet not many above 30 in this whole 
country refused it. Sir Wollaston Dixey with several 
other of the gentry, dined with us. Mr. Dixey gave us a 
noble entertainment in the evening. But I was here 
again till 8 o’clock in the Church; having confirmed 
in this County about 3000 persons. Mr. Official here 
took his leave of me; and I returned very late with 
Mr. Archdeacon to Leicester. 

Besides what was presented, and has been ordered 
to be prosecuted thereupon, the following things 
occurred to be taken notice of in this archdeaconry: 

1. Akeley. Loughborough. Mr. Jo: Alleyn, Rector; Mr. 
Peter Preston, curate. Q? Who resides here? 

2. Framland. Cold Overton. Mr. Sam: Hartop, Rector. 
Mr. Jo: Sprig, Curate. He has a living in Lincolnshire, 
but for want of his health, desires leave to keep a Curate 
there and to reside here. Eastwell. Mr. Sam: Carte, Rec- 
tor; lives himself at Leicester and is minister of St. 
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Martin’s, but was never instituted to it. He supplies 
Eastwell by Mr. Edm: Carter, Rector of Goadby, whose 
own living is worth £100 p.a. This must be taken care 
of, because Eastwell is under the influence of a consider- 
able Papist, and has several popish families in it. 
Eaton. Mr. Holden, Vicar; his house is down. Harestone: 
Mr. Ephraim Garthwait, Rector; Mr. Jo: Holden, 
Curate. Who resides here? Hose. Mr. Wright, Curate. 
The roof of the vicarage house is out of repair. Mr. 
Vernon, Rector of Redmile, has also Muston with it, 
without a Curate. He is by promise to leave this 
country for a while to satisfy His Grace the Duke of 
Rutland; and to have such a curate to supply his place 
as I shall approve of. 

3. Gartree; Cranoe. Mr. Henry Burton, a careless, 
vicious man; His rectory is sequestered for debt; His 
chancel out of repair. Thurnby: Mr. Jo: Needham, 
Vicar, is at present chaplain on board the Royal 
Catherine. Mr. Sam Elly, his Curate, is a Deacon only. 
4. Goscot. Allexton. Mr. Noel, Rector, lives in Rutland. 
Mr. Belgrave, is his Curate. Q: Who resides? Tugby- 
cum-Norton. Mr. Tho: Robinson, Vicar, a very naughty 
man. At this time suspended by Mr. Archdeacon. 
Twyford. Mr. Seagrave, Vicar, has my leave to live 
within his parish, but not in the vicarage-house; both 
himself and his family having been very ill in it. 

5. Guthlaxton. Ayleston: Mr. Gustavus Hawes, Rector. 
Mr. Jo: Carte, Curate. Q: Who resides here? Ashby 
Magna. Mr. Wm. Cotton, Vicar; Mr. Jo: Lloyd, 
Curate, only Deacon. Cosby: Mr. Avery, Curate, has 
been only deacon ab a.p. 1692. Glenfield: Mr. Sherrat, 
Rector. Mr. Tho: Martin, Curate, Deacon only. 
North Kilworth: Mr. Cornelius Belgrave, Rector; he is 
Curate of Allexton, 12 miles off, and will provide a 
sufficient curate for this. Knaptoft: Mr. Sawbridge; 
He is to settle a Rectory-house here. I have granted a 
Commission upon it. 

6. Sparkinhoe. Carlton: Mr. Scridgeley, Curate; The 
chancell here is much out of repair. Heather: Mr. 
Ewd: Pate, Rector; The chancel is out of repair. I 
have allowed time till Michaelmas to repair it. 
Newbold. Mr. Wm. Gilbert, Rector. Mr. Tho: Everat, 
Curate; a Deacon only. Orton-super-Montem: Mr. 
Perkins, Vicar. He desires leave to live with Mr. 
Jennings, a very worthy gentleman within the parish. 
Mr. Steel opposes it; He is a turbulent man, and gave 
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great trouble to Mr. Basset, the late vicar who was a 
meek and humble man. 

7. Leicester. St. Martin’s; Mr. Carte, Curate; He has 
had no institution to it, though he had the Great Seal 
from my Lord Somers for it. 

June 18th. Betimes in the morning I left Leicester and 
rode to Harborough, Mr. Archdeacon accompanying 
me out of town. My coach took me there and carried 
me on the same evening to Buckden. 

My Visitation of Huntingdon being by mistake 

appointed June 24th; I put it off to the 25th. Some of 
the clergy met me on the road, others in the town. I 
visited the Deaneries of St. Ives and Yaxley at the 
town of Huntingdon. Mr. Saywell of Bluntsham 
preached. Our Address was unanimously subscribed; 
The Confirmation here was very small. 
June 26th. At the same place I visited the Deaneries of 
Leightonstone and St. Neots. Mr. Turner of Eynes- 
bury preached. Our Address was again unanimously 
subscribed; our Confirmation very small. Having 
ended this part of my Visitation, I sent up the Address, 
with what farther hands we had got to it; which was 
delivered by my Lord Treasurer’s direction into the 
Secretaries’ Office by Mr. Dean of Lincoln. 

In this last country these things were observable: 

1. Yaxley. Morborn: Mr. Mat. Goodwyn, Rector. 
Mr. Goodwyn, Curate; He is only in Deacon’s Orders, 
but will be in Priest’s Orders in December. Orton- 
Waterville: Dr. Brown, Rector. Mr. Clements, 
Curate; Deacon only, to be made Priest in September 
next. 

2. St. Ives. Hertford: supplied by Mr. Matthews of 
Huntingdon; In the gift of the Great Seal. Q? Whether 
Mr. Matthews (who has so much other business) can 
supply that cure as he ought to do? 

3. Leightonstone: Brington: Two irregularities here. Mr. 
Lee, the Rector, lives in Northamptonshire. He has 3 
curates. Mr. Deacon has only a Deacon’s licence. Mr. 
Soames is a Non- juror. Mr. Hughes, the third Curate 
is only in Deacon’s Orders. 

4. St. Neots. Heming ford Abbots: Mr. Hanbury, Rector, a 
negligent man; too much given to drinking. I have 
both written and spoken to him about it. Yelling: Mr. 
Vaughan, Rector. His Curate, Mr. Kynaston is only a 
Deacon but promises to take Priest’s Orders in 
September. 
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5. Peculiars: Stow-cum-membris: Mr. Ensor, Curate; a 
man given to drink; otherwise of good parts. I have 
forbidden him to officiate at Spaldwick and Stow till he 
be lawfully instituted to the one and licensed to the 
other. Eason-cum-Barham. [Mr.] Leonard, Curate; no 
scholar; only in Deacon’s Orders. I have admonished 
him to take Priest’s Orders; but I doubt he is not 
qualified for them. I have since released Mr. Ensor 
upon a solemn promise of amendment; and Mr. Map- 
letoft’s and Mr. Goodwyn’s engagement to have a 
watchful eye over him. 

July 10. I went to view the parish church of Hertford, 
near Huntingdon, upon one Mr. Horne’s complaint. 
I found it in reasonable repair. I ordered the Queen’s 
Arms and the Ten Commandments to be set up in it 
before Easter next; and the pulpit and reading desk to 
be well repaired, and, with the cover of the font, be 
all decently painted the next year. 

August 21st. I looked over the presentments of the past 
Visitation, and order[ed] prosecution to be made of 
such matters as seemed fitting to be left to the Eccles- 
iastical Court to take cognisance of. 


My Visitation continued. 


August 26. After dinner I went to Hatfield; where I 
met Dr. Fuller, Mr. Bragge, Mr. Woodward, and many 
others. The next morning, having ordered a Commis- 
sion of Survey for the church of Luton, Bedfordshire, 
I began my Visitation. Mr. Bragge preached. I took in 
all the Hertfordshire deaneries which remained of the 
Archdeaconry of Huntingdon.t Our Confirmation 
was large. The Communion plate here is new and very 
good. 

August 28. I left Hatfield and in a terrible rainy morn- 
ing came to Ampthill, and dined with my Lord Bruce. 
I went about 5 o’clock in the evening to the town of 
Ampthill; and the next day visited there the two 
Deaneries of Dunstable and Fleet. Mr. Judd of Milton 
Bryant preached, an excellent sermon. Mr. Arch- 
deacon met me at my Lord Bruce’s, Mr. Woodward, 
the Reg[iste]r, here. The Confirmation being over, I 
went in the evening to Bedford. And the next day being 
Friday, August 29th, I visited there the other four 
Deaneries of Bedford, Eaton, Shefford, and Clapham. 


1 The deaneries of Hertford, Hitchin, Beldock, and Berkhamstead. 
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Mr. Fowler of Blunham preached. Our Confirmation 
was large, and everything done in great order. Here 
saw the greatest piece of antiquity of my diocese, Dr, 
Forster, who has passed through almost every branch 
of the Bishop’s jurisdiction in it. The next day August 
gist, after prayers I went to see the new Library, 
Mr. Archdeacon, Mr. Leith etc. dined with me. 
After which I went to Mr. Archdeacon’s house at 
Cranfield. There I preached and confirmed the next 
day September rst. 
September 2nd. I went betimes to Newport Pagnell, Mr. 
Archdeacon of Bedford with me. The church here is 
large and in good repair. Mr. Wootton preached, and 
at the request of the clergy, I desired him to print his 
sermon. I visited the two Deaneries of Newport and 
Buckingham. And late, after a very large Confirma- 
tion, went with Mr. Archdeacon Frank and Mr. 
Wootton to his house at Milton. There I confirmed 
the next day; and after a very generous entertainment, 
with Mr. Archdeacon, Mr. Wootton and my cosen 
William Wake, went on to Stoke Hammond first, and 
so to Aylesbury. It was a very wet evening, yet several 
of the clergy came out to meet me. 
September 4. I visited the Deaneries of Mursley, Wad- 
desden, and Wendover, Mr. Harrison preached, an 
excellent sermon. I had appointed Mr. Gatton, but 
for some persons being offended at it (he having been 
a Nonconformist Minister and never bred at the 
University), to avoid scandal, as much as might be, 
I altered my measures, and with Mr. Gatton’s full 
consent, took Mr. Harrison. Our Confirmation here 
was very large. I received the return from the Com- 
missioners appointed to view the church of Luton. 
Seven of eight were there, and unanimously agreed to 
all that was proposed, except the moving of the pulpit 
and reading pew. 
September 5. Among other business I was applied to for 
a licence for one to teach twenty poor boys to read, 
write, and cast account, for £20 per annum, the bene- 
faction of Sir Roger Hill. It was opposed on behalf of 
another who had before been licensed to teach there. 
I have ordered some reason to be given why this other 
should not nevertheless be licensed; or elsethatmy Com- 
missary shall licence him at the Michaelmas Visitation. 
After prayers, and dinner at Mr. Bell’s, the Regis- 
trar’s house, we went on to Wickham, Mr. Archdeacon 
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Mr. Wootton with my cosen Wake going with me. 
The Mayor and Corporation in their formalities 
waited upon me, and gave me a present of wine. In 
the evening I had a long visit from Dr. Hammond. 
September 6. We went to church in good time. It is very 
large and in good repair. The Minister old, reads 
prayers miserably. Dr. Fleetwood preached, a very 
good sermon, but my distance from the pulpit made 
me lose a great part of it. I visited the remaining 
Deaneries, Wickham and Burnham. Our Confirma- 
tion here was but moderate, though there had been 
no visitation at this town for thirty years before. 

The next morning I left Wickham betimes, and 
came home soon after eleven o’clock. In this part of 
my Visitation, these things may be observed: 

1. Hertfordshire. Bygrave, in Baldock Deanery. Mr. 
Savage is Rector. He is with the young Lord Salisbury 
at Oxford, but has no settled Curate here. Radwell. 
ibid. Mr. Sparrowhawke cannot appear for debt. It is 
supplied by a neighbouring Minister of the diocese of 
London. Hemel-hamstead. in Bark-hamstead deanery. 
Jo: Owen, a Quaker Schoolmaster, teaches here. Mr. 
Price has promised to give me a farther account of 
him. Totteridge Capell: Hartford deanery. Mr. Charles 
Thear, Curate, has no licence, but promised to take 
one. Hitchin: Here is an irregular man, Mr. Nathanael 
Belsham, Schoolmaster. He had the Bishop’s licence 
to teach School, but is since become a Dissenter, and 
carries his scholars to the Meeting-house. 

2. Bedford: Yeldon in dec: Eaton. Mr. Anstey, Rector; 
He only keeps it for Mr. Pawlett St. John who is not 
yet of age. Barford Parv’. dec: Shefford. Mr. Sayer, 
Rector, is Curate to the Bishop of Gloucester at 
Cripplegate. There is at present no Curate there. 
Dunton. ib. Mr. Robt. Bamford, Curate, is only 
Deacon; but promises he will be ordained Priest in 
September next. Stachden in dec: Clapham. Mr. Jo: 
Draper, Minister, a very wicked, litigous man. 
Turvey. Mr. Friend; Mr. Maxwell is his Curate; he 
lives in Buckinghamshire. Higham Godion in dec: 
Dunstable: Dr. Tho: Houghton, Rector, lives in 
Essex. Mr. Jo: Hayes is his Curate. Studham: Mr. Jo: 
Clarke, Rector of Whipsnade, Curate. Eversholt. in 
dec: Fleet. Mr. Wm. Hyde, Rector. He is a very ill 
man; at present Chaplain on board the Weymouth. 
Woburne. Mr. Robt. Marshall, Curate, a Deacon only. 
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3. Buckingham. Kaversfield in dec: Buckingham. Mr, 
Wm. Hodson, Vicar; lives at Bisciter in Oxfordshire. 
He is a good man, and Bisciter is but a mile from 
Kaversfield. Maidsmorton. Mr. Matt Bate, Rector is in 
the Queen’s service. Mr. Hart, Curate, is but a Deacon; 
He is suddainly to remove hence. Steeple Claydon. Dr. 
Fleetwood, Vicar, distracted. Mr. Challenor, Curate, a 
Deacon only. Stow. Mr. Henry Smith is in the Queen’s 
service. Mr. Rand, Curate. Bow Brickhill in dec: 
Newport. Mr. Philip Davies, Rector. Mr. Martin 
Hall, Curate. He is only a Deacon. There are some 
other irregularities in his Licence. Shenley. ibid. Mr. 
John Barber, Rector. Mr. Tho: Milne, Curate, a 
Deacon only, yet has been Curate there near three 
years. Grove Parva in dec: Mursley. Mr. Jo: Ditchfield. 
There is no Bishop’s name to his Orders of Priesthood. 
Fleet-Marston in dec: Waddesden. Mr. Hargrave, 
Rector. Mr. Francis Freer, Curate. It is doubted 
whether he be in Orders. He has proved that he is. 
Oakely. Mr. Wm. Floyer absent in Wales. Mr. Nich: 
Fen is his Curate; a good man and has the whole 
revenue for serving the cure. Wotton-Underwood, pre- 
tended to be one of the Archbishop’s peculiars. Mr. 
James Gibson, a very infirm man, is Curate. Havers- 
ham. Vacant. Mr. Gregory has institution to it, and is 
to keep a Curate of my licensing and approving upon 
it. 

September 12. I waited upon the Queen and gave Her 
Majesty a general account of my Visitation, and the 
good dispositions I everywhere met with in my dio- 
cese. She was pleased to receive me very graciously, 
and seemed content with what I had done. 

September 14. I sent away releases of my Inhibition to 
the six Archdeaconries, but still continued that of the 
Cathedral, our Visitation Orders having not yet been 
published. But it was not long before Mr. Dean of 
Lincoln certified to me that this was done, and so the 
Inhibition was released there also. See these Articles 
at large in my Register. 
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A Transcript of Richard Baxter’s 
Library Catalogue 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
by GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL 


Lecturer in Church History, New College, London 





o one can read Richard Baxter without perceiving that he was an 

intensely bookish man, widely read and living close to his books. 

In most of his writings he turns aside to comment or to animadvert 
on others’ books. His unpublished correspondence shows similar charac- 
teristics: one correspondent, writing in 1652, mentions five of the latest 
books; to another, who writes, “Though I have the use of a library at 
Westminster, yet there is in it neither Du Plessis, Grotius or Camero,’ 
Baxter replies, ‘I ans:[wer] they are comon bookes as most in ye shops’. 

In a passage in his autobiography written ‘to record the Mercies of my 
great Preserver’, Baxter refers thus to his study and library: 

‘Another time, as I sat in my Study, the Weight of my greatest Folio 
Books brake down three or four of the highest Shelves, when I sat close 
under them, and they fell down on every side me, and not one of them hit 
me, save one upon the Arm; whereas the Place, the Weight, and greatness 
of the Books was such, and my Head just under them, that it was a Wonder 
they had not beaten out my Brains, one of the Shelves right over my Head 
having the six Volumes of Dr. Walton’s Oriental Bible, and all Austin’s 
Works, and the Bibliotheca Patrum, and Marlorate, &c.’? 

This incident would appear to have taken place during the Common- 
wealth when Baxter was Vicar of Kidderminster. In 1670, after eight years’ 
of hardship as an ejected minister, Baxter wrote to the Earl of Lauderdale 
that he would take it as a very great favour if ‘I might live quietly to follow 
my private Study, and might once again have the use of my Books (which 
I have not seen these ten Years, and pay for a Room for their standing at 

1 Dr. Williams’ Library, Baxter MSS., 59.4.180 (letter of 7 January 1651 (/2) from 
Robert Abbott); 59.4.43 (letter of 5 August 1653 from Abraham Pinchbecke); 59.4.170 
(letter of 26 August 1653 to Pinchbecke). For Abbott, Rector of St. Augustine’s, London, 
see Dict. Nat. Biog. and Walker Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, Oxford 1948, s.v.; for Pinch- 
becke, Assistant at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, London, see Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. 
Matthews, Oxford 1934, s.v. The books mentioned by Abbott are the English edition of 
Henricus Slatius’ Fur Praedestinatus; John Playfere’s Appello Evangelium; Richard Resbury’s 
Some Stop to the Gangrene of Arminianism; John Goodwin’s The Pagans Debt and Dowry; and 
John Brinsley’s Mecirns: Or, The One and Onely Mediatour: all published in 1651. For access 
to the MSS. and for permission to publish them, I have to thank Dr. Williams’ Librarian. 


® Reliquiae Baxterianae, ed. M. Sylvester, London 1696, i. 133 (cited by part and 
section). 
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Kiderminster, where they are eaten with Worms and Rats, having no 
security for my quiet Abode in any place, enough to encourage me to send 
for them)’. At a later date he writes: 

‘I was so long wearied with keeping my Doors shut against them that 
came to distrein on my Goods for Preaching, that I was fain to go from my 
House, and to sell all my Goods, and to hide my Library first, and after- 
wards to sell it; So that if Books had been my Treasure, (and I valued little 
more on Earth) I had been now without a treasure. About Twelve Years 
I was driven an Hundred Miles from them; and when I had paid dear for 
the Carriage, after Two or Three Years I was forced to sell them. And the 
Prelates, to hinder me from Preaching, deprived me also of these private 
Comforts: But God saw that they were my Snare: We brought nothing 
into the World, and we must carry nothing out. The Loss is very tolerable’. 

When in 1691 the time came for Baxter to leave the world, his library 
was found, nevertheless, to contain some 1400 books. This appears from a 
manuscript catalogue of the books which is preserved among the Morrice 
MSS.? at Dr. Williams’ Library, London. In the Transactions of the Con- 
gregational Historical Society for 1911/12 the late Dr. Albert Peel drew 
attention to this catalogue; but the hope which he then expressed that 
‘before long a transcript of this catalogue will be made and printed in the 
Transactions’* was not fulfilled. 

In his will Baxter bequeathed ‘all my library to and amongst such 
young students as the said Mr. Silvester and Mr. Morrice shall nominate’ ;4 
and also preserved among the Morrice MSS. is a document recording the 
receipt of books from Baxter’s library by nineteen persons.® The whole of 
this document, including the names of those who received the books, is in 
the same hand as is the catalogue of Baxter’s library. This was identified 
by Peel as that of Morrice’s amanuensis. 

The transcript of the catalogue which follows is intended (except for 
some telescoping of lists of ‘idem’) to be verbatim et literatim. The scribe was 
unskilled, writing, e.g., ‘Fitz limen’ for ‘Fitzsimon’ and ‘Sprint of the 
Sabbath’ for ‘Spirit of the Sabbath’. He numbered the volumes consecu- 
tively, in one case repeating a number, presumably by inadvertence, and 
leaving more than one hiatus in the sequence. One missing title can be 
recovered from the document recording the receipt of books, and from this 
document the present writer has added to the titles the names, and there- 
after the initials, of those who received them. The figures which have also 

1 Op. cit., iii. 171; iii. 309. 

2 Dr. Williams’ Library, Morrice MSS., 33 M. (12). 

3% Transactions of the Congregational Historical Society, London, v. (1911/12). 298 ff. 

“See the extract from Baxter’s will printed in Transactions, v. 30 f. For Matthew 
a see Dict. Nat. Biog. and Calamy Revised; and for Roger Morrice see Calamy 

oe Dr. Williams’ Library, Morrice MSS., 33x. The names of the nineteen (together 
with those of two others for whom lists were prepared but who did not acknowledge 
receipt of the books) are printed in Transactions, v. 299. For several of those named see 
Freedom after Ejection, ed. Alexander Gordon, Manchester 1917, s.vv. Samuel and Joseph 
Morland were sons of Martin Morland (see Calamy Revised). For Christopher Meidel see 

H. J. Cadbury in Harvard Theological Review, _ (1941), 13 ff. 
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A TRANSCRIPT OF RICHARD BAXTER’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE 


been added refer to the lists of books suggested by Baxter at the end of 
Part III of A Christian Directory (1673) as suitable for ‘I. . . . the poorest or 
smallest library that is tolerable. II. The poorer (though not the poorest); 
where a competent addition is made. III. The poor man’s library, which 
yet addeth somewhat to the former, but cometh short of a rich and sump- 
tuous library’. In these three lists the books are classified not by language 
and size, as in the catalogue here transcribed, but by subject. It is of 
some interest to see in which of his three lists, and where in it, Baxter saw 
fit to place a book; and the three lists taken together reveal a remarkably 
wide range. The inclusion in the present catalogue of many of the books 
there listed proves that Baxter not only knew of them, but had read, or at 
least possessed, them. 

The identifications suggested in the notes are not intended as more than 
a students’ guide to volumes many of which will be already familiar to a 
worker in this field. The dates are of first editions, where ascertained. The 
research which would soon identify further titles has not been attempted. 
The identifications have been made from a variety of bibliographical 
sources, not from the books themselves, and should not be regarded as in 
any way independent or authoritative. For Baxter’s own writings references 
have been given to The Works of Richard Baxter, ed. A. G. Matthews 
[London 1932], and to Annotated List of the Writings of Richard Baxter, ed. 
A. B. Grosart, 1868. 


A Catalogue of the Library 
of the Reverend Mr. Richard 
Baxter who deceased the 

8th of December 1691 


Libri Latini fol: 


1. 2. 3. 4. Grotii opera in 4. vol: 
5. 6. 7. 8. Chamieri opera in 4. vol: Josiah Hargraves. IT. xxx. i. 
g. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. Baronii Annales in 7. vol: Samuel Moreland. 
16. 17. 18. Zanchii opera in 3. vol: III. xii. 
1g. 20. 21. 22. 23. Ruiz Comment: in 5. vol: II. xxix. 
24. 25. Rabanus Maurus in 2. vol: William Parsons. IT. xxvii. 
26. 27. Ambrosii opera in 2. vol: II. xxvii. 
28. Poli Synopsis. volumen primum. 
29. volumen quintum. 
30. Baxteri Methodus theologiae. 
31. Idem. 
32. 33. 34. Goldasti Monarchia Romani Imperii in 3. vol. S. M. 
EE, aas.. 2. 
35. Synodus Dordrechti. II. xxv. 
36. Ephraem Syri opera. III. xviii. (‘plain honest things’). 
37. 38. Usserii annales in 2. vol: J. H. I. 7. 
30. Matthews, 104; Grosart, cxv. 
38. James Ussher, Annales Veteris Testamenti, 1650. 
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42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


47- 
48. 
49- 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53- 
54- 
55- 
56. 


58. 
59. 60. 


62. 
. Jansenii comment: in suam concordiam. II. xxxi. 


64. 
65. 
66. 
. Iamlicus de mysteriis, &c. 


. Concilia omnia in 3 vol: J. H. 

Gregorii Nysseni opera. II. xxvii. 
Nicephori Callisti historia. S. M. II. xv. 
Contzen politica. S. M. 

Spelman Concilia. J. H. II. xxv. 


II. xxii. 
Antiquitates Britannicae ecclesiae. J. H. II. xv. 
Hilarii opera. IT. xxvii. 
Cameronis opera. Zechariah Mirrell. I. 7. 
Cappelli critica sacra. J. H. II. xxi. 
Theodoreti opera. Joseph Moreland. II. xv. 
Aquinatis Summa. IT. xxix. 
Summa, quae destructorium vit: dicitur. 
Optati opera. II. xxvii. 
Hurtadi universa philosophia. 
Basilii Magni opera. II. xxvii. 
. Symsonii chronica. J. Mo. ITI. vii. 
Sayri casus conscientiae. II. xxiv. 
Campanellae (sc. opera). III. vi. 
. Beza in Novum Testamentum. J. H. I. 7. 
Cassandri opera. W. P. II. xxxi. 2. 


3- 
Buceri opera. S. M. 
Albertini questiones theologicae. 
Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores. J. Mo. 


. Leo Magnus, &c. 
. Tertulliani opera. J. Mo. I. 7. 
. Cypriani opera. Joshua Myrrall. I. 7. 


. Maldonat: in Evangelistas. J. H. II. xx. 

. Suarez in Thomam. II. xxix. 

. Gregorii Magni opera. II. xxvii. 

. Cyrilli Alexandrini opera. III. xviii. 

. Theophylact in 4 Evangelia. IIT. xviii. 

. Bezae tractationes theologicae. J. H. 

. Riveti catholicus Orthodoxus. James Thompson. II. 


XXX. I. 


. Remigius in Pauli epistolas. 

. Clementis Alexandrini opera. Z. M. II. xxvii. 

. Albertinus de eucharistiae sacramento. IT. xxx. 1. 
. Lyra in Novum testamentum. IT. xx. 

. Beciniani exercitationes theologicae. 

. Aristotelis metaphysica. 

. Musculus in Genesin. 

. Anselmi opera omnia. II. xxix. 

45. Sir Henry Spelman, Concilia . . . in re Ecclesiarum orbis Britannici, 1639. 


47. Matthew Parker, De Antiquitate Britannicae Ecclesiae, 1572. 
57. Edward Simson, Chronicon Historiam Catholicam Complectens, 1652. 


um conscientiae ... tomus primus, 1601. 
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go. 
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go. Richard Montagu, 








86. 


gl. 
92. 
93- 


126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
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Wardi opera. 

Casauboni exercitationes. J. Mo. 

Urspergensis chronicon. II. xv. 

Camerarii opera. J. My. II. xxxi. 3. 

Montacutius de originibus ecclesiasticis. Z. M. III. 
xiv. 

Davenant de morte Christi. Stephen Hughes. 

determinationes questionum. S. H. II. xxx. 1. 

in epistolam ad Colossenses. S. H. III. xiii. 

praelectiones. S. H. 











. Picus Mirandula. III. xix. 

. Fragosae regimen reipub: eccles: IT. xvii. 

. Alverni opera omnia. 

. Vasquez comment: in Aquinatem. ITI. xix. 

. Zmaragdus in epistolas. 

. Mercer in Proverbia, &c. III. xiii. 

. Arborei theosophia. 

. Lyndwood constitutiones. J. H. 

. Aquinatis summa contra Gentiles. ITI. xv. 

. Ferrarii lexicon geographicum. J. H. 

105. 

106. 

KXxi, 107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
III. 
112. 

113. 114. 115. 116. 
117. 

118. 119. 

120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 


Bernardi sermones de tempore. J. T. 

Boetius de consolatione. 

Vigneri constitutiones. 

Cusani opera. 

Bedae opera, tomus secundus. J. H. III. xviii. 

tomus tertius. J. H. III. xviii. 

Argentina in libres sententiarum. 

Lindani evangelica panoplia. 

Hieronymi opera in 4 vol: S. M. II. xxvii. 

Sulpitius Severus, &c. II. xv. 

Origenis opera, in 2. vol: J. Mo. II. xxvii. 

Gersonis opera. 

Ricardus in 34™ & 4¥™ sententiarum. 

Biel in Sententias, tom: 148. 

Gabriel in 3¥™ sententiarum. 

Vadianus de eucharistia. 

Wesenbecius in Pandectas Juris Civelis [Civilis]. 
W. P. II. xvii. 

Bernardinus Telesius de rerum natura. ITI. iii. 

Ricardus in prim: sententiarum. 

Petrus de Palude in 4 sententiarum. 

Liberi [Libri] res Muscoviticae. 

. Quodlibet S: Thomae. 





86. Probably Samuel Ward, Opera nonnulla, ed. Seth Ward, 1658. 


De Originibus Ecclesiasticis, 1636. 


g!. John Davenant, Dissertatio de Morte Christi, 1683. 
92. id, Determinationes Quaestionum quarundam Theologicarum, 1634. 
93. Expositio Epistolae D. Pauli ad Colossenses per . . . J. Sarisburiensem Episco- 
pum, 1630. 
" 94. John Davenant, Praelectiones de duobus in Theologia Controversis Capitibus, 
1631. 
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131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
I4I. 
142. 
143. 
144. 


145. 
146. 147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 


136. Hadrian a Saravia, 


lypseos, 1590. 
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Hadrianus in quartum sententiarum. 
Zuiniglii [Zuinglii] opera tomus 2", J.H. 
Calvini lexicon juridicum. J. H. II. xvii. 
Eusebius de origine scripturae. Christopher Meidel. 
Gregorius de Aremino in Sententias. IT. xxix. 
Saraviae tractatus theologici. 
Capreolus in Sententias. ITI. xix. 
Morellii dictionarium. J. H. II. i. 1. 
Prideaux lectiones. 
Mayro in sententias. ITT. xix. 
Gatakeri adversaria miscellanea. 
Le Blanc, theses theologicae. J. H. I. 7. 
Leighs Critica Sacra. J. H. I. 7. 
Miraei notitia Episcopatuum. S. M. II. xxvi. (‘but 

not trusty’). 

Lat: 4°. 

Corpus confessionum. J. H. I. 7. 
Radae controversiae theologicae. 2. vol. II. xxix. 
Pareus in Matthaeum. 
Arminii opera. IT. xxx. 2. 
Hornii historia philosophica. 
Indian testament. J. H. 
Posewitz theologia Scholastica. II. xxix. 
Regenvolscii hist: Eccles: Sclavon. IT. xv. 
Goodwin de praesulibus Angliae. J. H. 
Graswinkeli Stricturae ad Felden Ces: 
Stierii precepta. 
Stearne de electione et reprobatione. 
Morus de gratia contra Petavium. 
Tossanii opera theologica. Matthew Sylvester. 
Trig in Apocalypsin. — 
L’Empereur in Danielem. 
Dicksonus in epistolas. Joseph Edwards. 
Gentii historia Judaica. M. S. 
Historia revelationum Kotteri, &c. 
Roderiquez casus conscientiae. 
Annatus de in coacta libertate. 
Royensis metaphysica. 
Ragerus in Romanos. 
Usserii epist: Heb: & ans: to Jesuit. S. M. I. 7. 


174. Drusius in Prophetas Minores. 


Diversi Tractatus Theologici, 1611. 


139. John Prideaux, Lectiones novem, 1625. 

141. Thomas Gataker, Adversaria Miscellanea, ed. Charles Gataker, 1659. 

143. Edward Leigh, Critica Sacra, 1639. 

151. The New Testament translated...into the Indian Language [by John Eliot], 1661. 
155- Francis Godwin, De Praesulibus Angliae Commentarius, 1616. 

161. Francis Trigge, Noctes Sacrae seu Lucubrationes in primam partem Apoca- 


163. David Dickson, Expositio analytica omnium Apostolicarum Epistolarum, 1645. 
173. James Ussher, De Textus . . . Hebraici . . . variantibus lectionibus . . . Epistola, 
1652, and An Answer to... A Iesuite, 1624. 
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175- 


176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182, 
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Micraelius Ethnophronius, sive de animae immor- 


talitate. II. xxiii. 


Wendelini contemplationes physicae. John Stubbs. 


Whitakerus de sacra Scriptura. 
Cartwright in Historiam evangelicam. 
Voetii desperata causa papatus. S. M. II. xxx. 1. 
Licetus de natura primo-movente. 
Davenporti systema fidei. 

Stearne animi medela. 


183. Jennet theses theologicae. 


184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
190. 
IgI. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
20 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
Qir. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 


a 


Pelargi Novus Jesuitismus. 

Annati Scientia media. 

Petavius de lege & gratia. 

Junii & Tremellii Biblia. J. E. I. 7. 
Holkot super sententias. 

Scheibleri metaphysica. IT. xxix. 

Duns super sententias. IT. xxix. 

Parker de descensu Christi ad Inferos. III. xii. 
Vitae selectorum virorum. J. H. 

Faber in sententias. ITI. xix. 

Arribae Conciliator gratiae. II. xxxi. 3. 
Carbonig compendium theologiae. 
Quistorpii annotationes in bibliam. 
Calixtus in Epistolas. 

Mori enchiridion metaphysicum. IT. xxix. 
Dieterici antiquitates biblicae. II. xxi. 


. Sculteti medulla theologiae Patrum. J. S. I. 7. 


Ehingeri seculum 15 Hist: eccles: W. P. 
Biel expositio Canovis Missae. 

Acta Conventus Thoruniensis. III. xvii. 
Pererius in Genesin. tomus 1¥8, 

selectae disput: in Exodum. 

—— in Genesin tomus secundus. 

—— in Apocalypsin. 

—— in Genesin, tomus tertius. 

in Johannem 2" tomus. 

—— in Romanos. 

—— Genesin tomus 4 "8. 

in Johannem tomus prior. 

Toletus in Romanos. ITI. xiii. 
Buridiciana ethica. 

Sculteti exercitationes evangelicae. IT. xxi. 
de curriculo vitae. 

Lud: A Dola disputatio. IT. xxix. 
Examen epistolarum decretalium. 














177. William Whitaker, Disputatio de Sacra Scriptura, 1588. 


178. Thomas Cartwright, Commentaria Practica in totam Historiam Evangelicam, 


1630. 


181. Christopher Davenport, Systema Fidei, 1648. 


192. Hugh Sanford, De Descensu . . . Christi ad inferos, ed. Robert Parker, 1611. 


199. Henry More, Enchiridion Ethicum, 1667. 
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220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 
244. 


245- 
246. 


247. 
248. 
249. 
250. 
251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
255- 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 





Ruvius in Aristotelis phys: 

Scripta Veterum Theolog: Galliae. 
Brockmand in Jacobi epistolam. 

Salmasii eucharisticum. J. My. 

Fitz limen Britannomachiae. J. Mo. 

Gibieuf de libertate Dei & Creaturae. S. M. 
Hokam Quodlibeta. 

Josephi opera. J. H. II. xv. 

Maldonati disputationes & controv: 

Pareus in Romanos. 

in Genesin. 

Amyraldus in Psalmos Davidis. III. xiii. 
Cameronis Myrothecium. John Peache. II. xxi. 
Cappelli Vindiciae pro Casaubono. S. M. 
Blondellus de Form: regnante Christo. S. M. 
—— de Episcopis & Prebyteris. S. M. II. xxx. 8. 
Hammond dissertationes quator. J. Mo. 

Bulli Harmonia Apostolica. 

Rutorfort de devina [divina] providentia. 
Placaei opuscula. 


Vossius de tribus symbolis. W. P. II. xxviii. 

Theses theologicae & historicae. W. P. III. xix. 

—— Historia de controversiis Pelagianis. W. P. II. 
XXViii. 

Dalleus de sacramentali confessione. 

de scriptis sub nomine Dionis: & Ignatii. II. 
XXViii. 

—— de confirmatione & extrema unctione. 

de cultus religiosi objecto. 

de poenis & satisfactionibus humanis. 








disputationes de Christo, in 2 vol: 














} Theses Salmurienses, in 2 Vol: J. E. II. xix. 


Spanhemii disputationes theologicae. J. H. 


} —— Dubia evangelica. in 2 vol: J. H. II. xxi. 


Massonius de Episcopis Urbis. S. M. 
Turretinus de satisfactione Christi. III. xii. 
Baro Herbert de Veritate. 

Tonstall de eucharistia. 

Strigelli loci theologici. 

Regii philosophia naturalis. ITT. iii. 

F: de Pitigianis in Genesin. 





224. Henry Fitzsimon, Britannomachia Ministrorum, 1614. 
232. John Cameron, Myrothecium Evangelicum, 1632. 
236. Henry Hammond, Dissertationes Quatuor, 1651. 

237. George Bull, Harmonia Apostolica, 1669. 


257. Edward, Baron Herbert of Cherbury, De Veritate, 1624; animadverted on by 
Baxter. 
258. Cuthbert Tunstall, De Veritate Corporis et Sanguinis Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
in Eucharistia, 1554. 
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262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 
274. 
275. 
276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 
280. 
281. 
282. 
283. 


284. 
285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 
289. 
290. 
2gl. 
292. 
293. 
294. 
295. 
2096. 
297. 
298. 
299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 
303. 
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Czecanovius de corruptis moribus. 
Abbatis Cluniacensis epistolae. 
Dicsoni therapeutica sacra. IT. xxiv. 
Amyraldi theses theologicae. J. S. 
Scotani hist: sacrae apparatus. 
Usserius de graeca septuaginta. S. M. II. xxii. 
Toletus in Aristotelem de anima. 
Sionitae geographia Nubiensis. 
Twiss Vindiciae gratiae. II. xxx. 2. 
Thoma a Jesu de procur: salute omnium. ITI. xv. 
Parei Irenicum. II. xxxi. 3. 
Zouche elementa jurisprudentiae. IT. xvii. 
Lud: de Dieu in Romanos. 
Smiglecii logica. ITI. ii. 
Reformatio legum ecclesiasticarum. J. H. 
Sagitarii axiomata metaphysica. 
Bobermanni annotat: in Grotiam. 
Amyraldi defensio Calvini. J. My. 
Mortoni apologia catholica pars 2. J. H. 
Usserii gravissimae questiones, I. 7. 
Mortoni apologia catholica, pars 1. J. H. 
Bonaventurae opuscula. 

Lat: 8°. 
Spencerus de urim & Thummim. 
Sculteti annales. S. M. II. xv. 
Guthberleti chronologia. S. M. ITI. viii. 
Diotallevii opuscula. 
Radae resolutio questionum. 
Bellarmini tertii tomi quarta controversia. 
Otium theologicum tripartium. 


} Labbe de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis. J. Mo. 


Maffei historia Indica. IT. xiv. 15. 

D: Laertius de Vitis Philosophorum. II. xiv. 3. 
Hottingeri historia eccles: tom: 8°. S. M. II. xv. 
Cani loci theologici. 

Gentileti apologia. 

Peretius [Peresius] de traditionibus. Andrew Low. 
Senecae opera. J. S. 

Cajacii opera. 

Herodoti Halicarnassaei historia. W. P. 
Lubbertus d[e] principiis Christi dogmatum. 
Grineus in epist: ad Hebraeos. 


264. David Dickson, Therapeutica Sacra, 1656. 

267. James Ussher, De Graeca Septuaginta Interpretum Versione Syntagma, 1655. 
270. William Twisse, Vindiciae Gratiae, 1632. 

273. Richard Zouch, Elementa Jurisprudentiae, 1629. 

280, 282. Thomas Morton, Apologia Catholica, [1605/6]. 

281. James Ussher, Gravissimae Quaestionis de Christianarum Ecclesiarum .. . 


Successione et Statu Historica Explicatio, 1613. 


284. John Spencer, Dissertatio de Urim et Thummim, 1669. 
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304. Keckermanni systema logicae. II. ii. 1. 

305. Opus historiarum Ecclesiae. C. M. 

306. Micrelii syntagma historiarum Ecclesiae. J. S. II. xv. 

307. Bergii praxis catholica. 

308. Pitcarnii harmonia Evang: de justificatione. 

309. Bibliandri Concilium Christi. 

310. Pareus contra Bellarminum de gratia. III. xx. 

311. Epicteti enchiridion. J. My. 

312. Eborensis sententiae. 

313. Macrobii opera. W. P. 

314. Pol: Virgil de rerum inventoribus. A. L. II. xxviii. 

315. Micrelii Syntagma hist: Mundi. 

316. Irenei opus. IT. xxvii. 

317. P: de Aquila Scotellus. ITI. xix. 

318. Piscator in Acta Apostolorum. 

319. Scultetus in Psalterium. 

320. Crocius in epist: ad Ephesios. ITI. xiii. 

321. Beda in Pauli epistolas. J. P. 

322. Binsfeldius de confessionibus Malef: 

323. Fewrboruii fasciculus quintus. 

324. Buchobieri [Bucholceri] index chronologicus. J. H. 

325. Hemmingii postilla. 

326. Wardi exercit: in Hobbii philosophiam. 

327. Rami dialectica. 

328. Gualtperii syloge vocum exotic: 

329. Corvini defensio Arminii. IT. xxx. 2. 

330. Aretius in epist: ad hebraeos. 

331. Fulgentii opera. II. xxvii. 

332. Evangelium Romanum. J. H. 

333. Bizari pannonicum bellum. 

334. Bosius in quatuor evangelia. 

335- Riveti vindiciae apologeticae. Z. M. 

336. Amyraldi disputatio. 

337. Meurissae tract: de trinitate. 

338. Calvini harmonia. J. S. 

339. Veil explicatio Mathei & Marci. 

340. Disputata Ratisbonae. 

341. Bellarmini disput: tomus 2", 

342. Id: tomus primus. 

343. Fab: Justinianus de scriptura. 

344. Petavii dissertationes ecclesiasticae. 

345. Burgersdicii logica. S. H. II. ii. 1. 

346. Cerda de caelestibus spiritibus. 

347. Du Veil explicatio Ecclesiastis. 

348. Batei elenchus motuum in Anglia. 

349. S: Clara apologia Episcoporum. Z. M. 

350. Wallis institutio logicae. 
308. Alexander Pitcarne, Harmonia Evangelica . . . de Justificatione, 1685. 
326. Seth Ward, In Thomae Hobbii Philosophiam Exercitatio Epistolica, 1656. Sa 


348. George Bate, Elenchus Motuum nuperorum in Anglia, 1649. 
350. John Wallis, Institutio Logicae, 1687. 
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351. 
352. 
XV. 353: 
354- 
355- 
356. 
357: 
358. 
359- 
360. 
361. 
362. 
363. 
365. 
366. 
367. 
368. 
369. 
370. 
371. 
I. 372. 
373: 
374- 
375- 
376. 
377: 
378. 
379- 
380. 


[381. 
382. 
383. 
384. 
385. 
386. 
387. 
388. 
389. 
390. 
391 e 
392. 
393- 
394. 
395- 
396. 
397- 











354. De Gratia et Perseverantia Sanctorum Exercitationes . . . 
Sarisburiensi episcopo, 1618. 

374. James Ussher, Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates, 1639. 

393. [Louis Du Moulin], Patronus Bonae Fidei, 1672. 
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Sarravii epistolae. IT. xv. 

Whitakeri praelectiones. J. My. 

Heidfeldii sphinx theolog: 

Abbot de gratia & perseverantia. 

Lutherus de Conciliis. 

Pareus in Galatas & Hebraeos. 

Dallei apologia. J. H. 

Marii Eusebius Captivus. ITI. xx. 

Willii praecepta ethica. 

Suetonii Caesares. 

Olevian de substantia foederis. IIT. xii. 
Althameri conciliationes scripturae. A. L. 
Piscator in Epistolas Pauli. II. xx. 
Ecclesiastica disciplina. J. H. 

Boverii orthodoxa consultatio. 

Calixti epitome theologiae. 

Melanthonis epist: lib: [2]¥8. J. H. II. xv. 
Joseph theses theologiae. 

Buffendors [Pufendorf] elementum jurisprudentiae. 
Crocius de ecclesiae unitate. 

Molinei epistolae. 

Salvianus de gubernatione Dei. 

Usserii antiquitates britan: eccles: S. M. II. xv. 
Calvin in Pauli epistolas. II. xx. 

Masculi loci communes. J. P. II. xviii. 

Pareus contra Bellarminum de gratia. ITI. xx. 
de justificatione. 





} Bonaventurae senten[t]iae. 2. vol. IIT. xix. 


Mallaeus Maleficarum.] Z. M. 

Bullinger contra Catabaptistas. 

Raymundi Lullii opera. 

Crocii Syntagma theologiae. IT. xix. 

Dandradae defensio Tridentinae fidei. 

Ribera in epist: ad Hebraeos. 

Illustria miracula. Z. M. 

Daneus in Lombardi sententias. 

Prosperi Opera. J. M. II. xxvii. 

Philadelphus de libertate Dei. 

Granatensis conciones. W. P. 

Snecani loci communes. J. E. 

Patronus bonae fidei. J. H. 

Bellarmini 2! tomi 3% controversia. 

Monumenta literaria. J. H., Z. M. 

Junii refutatio Socini. A. L. II. xxx. 3. 

Alvarer [Alvarez] de divina praescientia. 
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Christianity and History. By H. Butterfield. Pp. 146. London: G. Bell and Sons, 
1949. 7s. 6d. 

Professor Butterfield’s book on its publication in 1949 was received with 
acclamation by reviewers of almost every school of theological thought. Written 
in an easy, ambling (so to speak) manner, it brilliantly exemplified that ‘elasti- 
city of mind’ which the author so often commends as necessary for a true under- 
standing of the complexities of historical process. Its pages were strewn with 
sparkling and suggestive dicta, many of which must by now have passed into the 
category of famous quotations. Moreover, it dealt with a theme which had be- 
come a major concern of philosophers and theologians, and approached it, with 
high authority, from the special angle of the technical historian. Clearly this 
was a book to re-read at leisure and to ponder. 

Unlike many specialists Professor Butterfield is perfectly frank about the 
limitations of his specialism. “Technical history and historical research only 
comprise a specialised part of our attitude to the past . . . They provide us with 
a reasonable assurance that certain things did happen, that they happened in a 
certain order, and that certain connections exist between them ... But for the 
fulness of our commentary on the drama of human life in time . . . we need the 
poet and the prophet, the philosopher and the theologian’. Academic history 
cannot ‘achieve anything more than a better statement. . . of the essential 
riddle’ of life. ‘When we have reconstructed the whole of mundane history it 
does not form a self-explanatory system, and our attitude to it... is a larger 
affair altogether—it is a matter not of scholarship but of religion.’ 

But if religion is necessary to complete scholarship, the Christian religion 
cannot escape the historian’s scrutiny. It is a common-place to say that Chris- 
tianity is an historical religion, but what precisely is meant by the phrase? Its 
philosophical or theological implications are briefly and clearly stated by Pro- 
fessor Butterfield (pp. 120-1), but these are not his concern. More obviously 
Christianity is an historical religion inasmuch as its Founder was an historical 
figure, and its Gospel centres on what He did and suffered (shades of Aristotle), 
inaugurating the Church which has played a large part in the history of Western 
civilization since the days of Constantine. Moreover, its Scriptures include the 
record of the history of Israel. All this brings Christianity within the purview 
and in a sense under the judgment of the technical historian, and Professor 
Butterfield has something of importance to say on all these matters. He is deeply 
impressed with the réle of the Prophets in the history of Israel and with their 
attempts ‘to wrestle with destiny and interpret history . . . above all to grapple 
with the moral difficulties that history presents to the religious mind.’ He holds 
that it is hardly possible to deny ‘certain remarkable implications in the life of 
Christ, which must make His years on earth appear in any case as the most 
central date in even the ordinary secular history of our part of the globe . . . To 
anybody considering this moral aspect of the human drama, here is the climax 
and crisis of the story—the place where we discern something fundamental 
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about the very nature of history’ (p. 121). Of Church history he writes with 
much less enthusiasm, especially those aspects of it which are apt to appear in 
history books. In general he thinks that its history has been a liability rather 
than an asset to ecclesiastical Christianity. As often as not the Church has taken 
the wrong side on big moral issues and has frequently exhibited the common 
characteristics of ordinary men. On the other hand, there is an aspect not usually 
noticed by historians—the personal piety, humility and charity of humble 
Christians, and the continuous evangelism of ‘thousands and thousands’ of 
preachers ‘calculated greatly to alter the quality of life and the very texture of 
human history’. When some theologians are stressing the Church as the con- 
tinuation of the Incarnation, it is a salutary warning that an historian, using 
‘his apparatus and evidence’, should observe that the Church and Christianity 
are separable, and that criticism of the former is not argument against the latter. 
There is a Protestant and indeed a Pietist element in Professor Butterfield’s 
outlook. 

To the technical historian the old distinction between sacred and secular 
history is no longer valid, but there are certain observations he may make in his 
own right with regard to the nature of historical happenings generally. Here 
lies the great interest and importance of this book. 

(i) The events with which the historian deals have to do with personalities, 
so that he must needs make a higher estimate of the status of personality than 
does the natural scientist. On the other hand ‘history uncovers man’s universal 
sin’, the ‘cupidities’ which civilised society curbs and organises but never quite 
eradicates. Man is not naturally gentle or even respectable, and a relapse into 
barbarism should not astonish, for it is the natural result of the removal of re- 
straints imposed and maintained by society, which are none the less real be- 
cause they are not obvious. “The police are doing their work properly when they 
are able to stand at street corners doing nothing at all.’ ‘It is essential not to 
have faith in human nature. Such faith is a recent heresy and a very disastrous 
one.’ 

(ii) As he studies the successive social systems which have risen and passed 
away the historian will recognise in them partially successful attempts to or- 
ganise human cupidities. When he attempts to explain their fall and notes how 
much is due to human weakness and moral failure, he will hardly be able toavoid 
the idea of judgment—something in the constitution of the universe itself which 
in time discovers the defects in social structures or in the people responsible for 
operating them. He will find little ground for believing that history is making for 
a goal in a perfect and abiding society. Our little systems have their day and 
cease to be. Nothing abides unless ‘human souls are the purpose and end of the 
story’. 

(iii) The course of modern history has induced even in historians the idea 
that history would become increasingly a story of orderly progress. The twen- 
tieth century has proved disillusioning and has reminded us that cataclysm and 
catastrophe are recurrent features in history—times when, without special 
spiritual resources, ‘it seems impossible to connect the story with morality’ and 
‘men are apt to be thrown back upon a feeling of the total meaninglessness of 
everything’. In such a time the Hebrew Prophets agonised until they discovered 
new meaningful patterns in history and so ‘turned their tragedy . . . into one of 
the half-dozen creative moments in world history.’ Professor Butterfield has 
perhaps too little patience with Jewish or other forms of Messianism, but he 
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finds something deeper in the picture of the Suffering Servant. ‘You cannot 
moralise history or achieve a reconciliation with it except by some development 
of a doctrine of vicarious suffering,’ which, even apart from supernatural 
religion, is ‘important as a thesis about history considered merely as a study of 
human relations’. Chapter Four is the high-water mark of the whole book. 

(iv) Finally, consideration of the historical process breeds a sense of something 
overruling the acts and policies of men, something which may be relied upon 
and which it is dangerous to defy—suggestive of an immanent, if we may not 
say a Divine, Providence. 

It may, of course, be suspected that such insights into the nature of historical 
happenings are given only, or at all events most clearly, to the historian who 
happens to be also a Christian and who therefore starts with respect for the 
authority of the Biblical teaching. It is Professor Butterfield’s merit, however, 
to have drawn out most fully the implications of the fact that the territories of 
the theologian and the historian meet and overlap, particularly in the region of 
the development of Hebrew religion from the Prophets to Jesus of Nazareth. 
He has shown how the doctrines extracted from this spiritually rich area by the 
Christian theologian are serviceable to the historian as all-important clues for 
the interpretation of the whole drama of human life on this earth. 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH Joun H. S. BurLEIGH 


The Ocecumenical Documents of the Faith. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
T. Herbert Bindley. 4th ed. revised with Introduction and Notes, by F. W. 
Green. Pp. viii+ 246. London: Methuen, 1950. 21s. 

For generations Bindley’s Documents has occupied an undisputed niche on 
every theological student’s bookshelf. Published originally in 1899, it has gone 
through several reprintings, its popularity bearing witness to the scholarly 
standards expected of candidates for the ministry fifty years ago, as well as to 
its first editor’s solid learning. Soon after the first war, however, it became 
obvious that, if account was to be taken of the notable advances made in credal 
and patristic studies, a thoroughgoing revision was called for. Dr. Bindley him- 
self had planned one, and had prepared elaborate notes for it; but his death in 
1931 forestalled the completion of his task. The enlargement and revision which 
Canon Green has at last produced, after delays caused by wartime disasters 
which could not have been anticipated, should give the classic volume a new 
lease of life. 

Taller and slimmer than its predecessors, the new edition conforms to the 
same plan and lay-out. A brief General Introduction treating of the origin of 
creeds is followed by a long section describing and commenting on the creeds of 
Nicaea and Constantinople. A second section contains St. Cyril’s dogmatic 
letters (Ad Nest. 2 and 3, and Ad Joann. Ant.), elucidating them with introduction, 
analyses and notes. The Tome of Pope Leo, with commentary, takes up a 
third section, and the Chalcedonian Definition a fourth. A final section 
comprises translations of all the documents except the creeds. A careful com- 
parison of the two editions confirms that a considerable proportion of Dr 
Bindley’s material reappears either unaltered or touched up in only minute 
particulars. But it also reveals that Canon Green has at numberless points in- 
corporated substantial contributions of his own, and that there are few pages 
on which his editorial pen has not left its mark. 
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There can be no doubt that the student now has a much more serviceable 
guide to these essential texts at his disposal. Canon Green has been able to em- 
body much valuable information, e. g. with regard to the council of Antioch of 
325, which had not come to light when Bindley wrote. He can also refer his 
readers to some of the abundant literature which has been published since his 
predecessor’s day—although it must be confessed that his choice of this is 
curiously selective. Perhaps the most striking improvement he has introduced is, 
as might be expected of so competent a student of patristic theology, in the 
treatment of specifically theological issues. Each of the documents is now pre- 
faced with a fuller, theologically more adequate introduction than Bindley 
provided, and the commentaries read more satisfactorily. To give only two 
examples, the examination of Homoousios on pp. 23-5 and the exposition of the 
Christological controversy on pp. 89—93 are more thorough and better informed 
than the corresponding sections of the earlier editions. 

Nevertheless, when he has given Canon Green all the credit that is due, the 
honest critic cannot conceal a measure of disappointment. In parts the book is 
up-to-date and inspires confidence, but in other parts it lags behind the positions 
accepted by current scholarship. Again, two examples must suffice. The dis- 
cussion of creeds, and of the Nicene and Constantinopolitan creeds in particular, 
suggests no direct acquaintance with the fundamental work of Lietzmann, 
Capelle and Schwartz, which revolutionized credal studies in the twenties and 
thirties: indeed, there seems to be only one reference to the first-named and none 
to the others. Instead, Canon Green refers his readers to the unreliable guidance 
of the late Dr. Badcock. Secondly, in his handling of the Chalcedonian council 
and its Definition he does not mention the pioneer researches of Schwartz into 
the conciliar history of the fourth century, and for his texts he still resorts to 
Mansi, although Schwartz’s Acta Conciliorum Ocecumenicorum has long been 
recognized as authoritative in this field. 

These defects are unfortunate, because in other respects Canon Green has 
so signally improved Bindley’s handbook as a guide for students. 

St. Epmunp HALL, OxFrorpD J. N. D. KeLty 


Recherches sur les Confessions de Saint Augustin. By Pierre Courcelle. Pp. 300. Paris: 
E. de Boccard, 1950. Fr. 850. 

This brilliant book represents a landmark in the long and rewarding effort 
of scholars to understand Augustine; it also throws new light on Ambrose. 
Courcelle, after a survey of recent controversy, discusses the theological scheme 
and historical value of the Confessions. He supports Williger’s conclusion that 
the tenth book was added later, and maintains that it was written to meet the 
request of a friendly enquirer for some account of Augustine’s present state of 
mind. (Does this explain the otherwise strange fact that the work falls into 13 
books? The Civitas Dei consists of 22 books, which is another unconventional 
number; otherwise, save in collections of quaestiones and tractatus and in the 
Contra Faustum, Augustine follows traditional practice.) 

Courcelle shows how careful Augustine was in matters of detail, e.g., in 
stating that he had forgotten details of his past and in indicating that his 
quotations of what he had said on this or that occasion could not claim to give 
the ipsissima verba. This hangs together with what Harnack called his ‘ungewéhn- 
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liche Wahrheitsliebe’,! a quality as remarkable as his power of self-analysis. 
We may in consequence accept his statement that the discussions as reported 
at Cassiciacum do in fact, like those with the Manichee Fortunatus and the 
Donatist Emeritus,? reproduce stenographic records; this would not exclude the 
possibility of some changes. 

Courcelle makes admirable use of the wealth of information on Augustine’s 
early life which is scattered through the rich literature which he produced from 
the time when he may be said to have found his pen as well as his faith.? Early 
temptations are reconstructed from passages in the Civitas and Sermo li. 4 (5) f. 
and other texts are made to afford evidence as to the nature of the attraction of 
Manichaeism. The points emphasized are on the one hand the subtle questions 
which the Manichees raised as to the birth of Jesus and on the other hand their 
appearance of appealing to reason and not to authority. These were perhaps 
subsidiary matters as compared with the crucial problem of evil, but they 
clearly carried weight; in De moribus eccl. cath. 1, 2, Augustine named criticism 
of the Scriptures first among the snares of the Manichees. My only reservation 
would be as to Courcelle’s suggestion that Augustine encountered in his early 
Christian environment some feeling that he was asking questions which he 
should not. This may be so, but the passages to which Alfaric refers‘ suggest that 
the issue of authority arose as a matter of regular Manichee propaganda rather 
than out of Augustine’s personal situation. On the other hand, Courcelle does 
very well to emphasize that Augustine read the Hortensius of Cicero as part of the 
regular rhetorical curriculum;' there is no warrant for supposing a continued 
opposition of rhetoric and philosophy.® 

Welcome as such points are, the greatest and most surprising contribution 
of the book is the light thrown on the crucial period at Milan. It had looked as 
though Augustine was then subjected to two new and unrelated influences— 
Neoplatonism and the preaching of Ambrose. Here (and with more detail in 
Rev. philol. \xxvi, 1950, 29 ff.) Courcelle proves that the same Neoplatonism is to 
be found in sermons of Ambrose which may reasonably be ascribed to this 
period and which certainly left their impress on the later Augustine.’ Accordingly 
the interest which caused him to secure—possibly by loan from Mallius Theo- 


1 Sitzungsber. Berlin, 1905, 1099. Cf. H. J. Rose, Proc. Camb. Philol. Soc. 1926, 13f. on 
the story of Curma in De cura pro mort. 12 (15). In view of this characteristic of Augustine’s 
his evidence in Civ. D. vii. 26 on the castrati in the service of Cybele is the more significant 
for the controversy discussed in 7. Rom. Stud. xxxviii (1948), 156. 

2 There is an analogy in Origen’s discussion with Heraclides, etc., as edited by J. 
Scherer (Publ. Soc. Fouad I, Textes et documents, ix); cf. my forthcoming review in Am. j. 
Arch. 

3 Cf. P. Henry, Vision d’Ostie, 105. Is there any parallel for a man starting to write so 
late and then producing so much? 

4 L’évolution intellectuelle de Saint Augustin, 172 f. So C. Faust. xviii. 3: idcircoque me ne hic 
quidem terruerit sermo is parallel to De util. cred. 1, 2: terribili auctoritate separata. 

5 De beata vita i. 4: in schola rhetoris . . . accepi; Conf. iii. 4, '7: usitato iam ordine discendi (for 
o. d. cf. Ep. 118.13; ib. 21 is further evidence for the review of philosophical opinions as 
a normal part of rhetorical training). 

® Cf. my Sallustius, xvii ff. Cicero, Paradoxa, pr. 5 says of that treatise: ad nostrum hoc 
oratorium transfero dicendi genus. 

7So notably with reference to the idea that evil arose from a privation of good 
(Courcelle, 124). It is striking that Ambrose Ep. 34 (P.L. xvi. 1074) deprecates philosophy 
and recommends a man with intellectual problems to read Esdras, but nevertheless uses 
of souls the phrase aeterno illi et summo adhaerent bono. Augustine Ep. 118 is an interesting 
contrast and one may almost wonder whether he had learned something from his ex- 
perience with Ambrose. 
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dorus—translations by Marius Victorinus of writings of Plotinus and Porphyry 
may well have been so inspired. (Augustine might have spoken of what had 
impressed him when he listened to Ambrose and might have been told by a 
friend to read these books.) 

This is to me convincing. Courcelle has much else of interest to say, e.g 
on the role of Simplicianus as mentor, and on Augustine’s attitude towards the 
finding of the remains of Gervasius and Protasius and towards miracle in general. 
His remark (p. 151), ‘la conversion d’Augustin est une conversion d’intellectuel 
individualiste, rebelle aux enthousiasmes et aux mouvements de foule’ em- 
phasizes an important truth; yet we must not overlook other factors, such as 
those discussed by E. R. Dodds in Hibbert Journal xxvi (1927/8) and by P. 
Henry in his La Vision d’Ostie, 13, 90, 95 f. Courcelle proceeds to urge strongly 
that Augustine was disappointed in attempts at Neoplatonic ecstasy. It may be 
that he expected more than any informed master of this type of Neoplatonism 
would have promised and certainly the parallels adduced from Plotinus for in 
ictu trepidantis aspectus (Conf., vii. 17, 23) and for the idea that moral difficulties 
prevented vision are remarkable. Later in the book Courcelle has a most 
illuminating discussion on Augustine’s period immediately after baptism and 
of the way in which this book of his was received by contemporaries. In general 
the trustworthiness of Confessions as a whole is vindicated. 

I am sceptical as to the new interpretation here offered of the tolle, lege story. 
Courcelle follows the oldest manuscript in reading de divina domo for de vicina 
domo in viii. 12, 29; but vicina seems to me to have the authenticity of homeliness.* 
So does the fig tree (ib. 28), which is credited by Courcelle with an allegorical 
significance; if this should be warranted, we should have to say that it is the 
product of Augustine’s subconscious mind. As always, he is trying to be precise; 
he says that he heard a voice as though of a boy or a girl, not the voice of a boy or 
a girl.? Once more, I hesitate to follow Courcelle in thinking that Augustine is 
referring to the children of Continence, mentioned in the previous chapter. 
After all, what is said about them is summed up by Augustine as controversia in 
corde meo; Tolle, lege is described as an experience. Certainly the story is infinitely 
far removed from any such literary product as the dream set forth by Greg. 
Naz., Carm. ii. 1, 45, 229 ff. (P. G. xxxvii. 13609 ff.; the dream is not mentioned in 
ii. 1, 11, where instead we have the vivid and convincing story of the writer’s 
experience in a storm at sea, vv. 124 ff., col. 1038 ff.). 

Elsewhere there is room for occasional dissent. In spite of p. 52 f. I do not 
believe that Caelesti virgini et Berecynthiae matri omnium in Civ. D. ii. 4 signifies the 
equation of the two goddesses. The sentence in question is obscure but Caelestis 
was traditionally the great goddess of Carthage and remained so till the end of 
paganism; it is as hard to imagine her losing her individuality as it would be to 
suppose that Jupiter Best and Greatest was seriously regarded at Rome as 
Sarapis. The Great Mother was also strong in her own rights in fourth century 
Africa.’ The reference in Ep. xci.5 (discussed p. 56) to allegorical interpretations 
of myths as recently given in temples is so exceptional that it requires special 
explanation; this is probably afforded by the Julianic revival (its policies may 
have been continued in these parts for a little time after Julian’s death). In 
spite of pp. 73, 76, the astrology from which Nebridius dissuaded Augustine was 

1 For similar confusions in verse cf. Housman on Manilius1, 416. 

® Conf. viii. 12, 29 f. 

3 Cf. Cumont, Religions orientales (ed. 4), 225 n. 41; J. Toutain, Cultes paiens, ii. 99, 
104.n. 4. 
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probably the ordinary routine attempt to know the future and not part and 
parcel of his Manichaeism. The remark on p. 116 that Plotinus ‘songeait con- 
stamment aux mysteres d’Isis’ ignores Peterson’s refutation of Cumont’s 
argument (Theol. Lit.-Z. 1. (1925), 485 ff.), as also the remarks of E. R. Dodds, 
J. Rom. Stud. xxxvii (1947), 57. The interesting discussion (p. 130 f.) of the form 
in which Acts xvii. 28 is quoted by Augustine might perhaps take account of 
Athanasius Jncarn. 42 (P. G. xxv. col. 169 C); but I cannot venture an opinion as 
to what inference if any should be drawn. 

On p. 181 ff. it is suggested that the two agentes in rebus who were converted 
to the religious life by reading the Life of Antony (Conf. viii. 6, 15) were Jerome 
and Bonosus. This seems to me most unlikely. For special reasons Augustine 
does sometimes allude to contemporaries without naming them. It can be from 
discretion or charity, as in instances noted by Courcelle (pp. 42, 153 f.); in Re- 
tractat. ii. 59 (33) Augustine says that in one work directed against Pelagianism 
he had not given the names of heretics, hoping that they might thus the more 
easily be set right; he had even spoken kindly of Pelagius.t Again in Soliloquia ii. 
14, 26 the circumlocutions used for friends occur in an intimate meditation;? 
in Conf. vii. 9, 13 the name of Victorinus as the translator of Neoplatonist books 
is not mentioned, because Victorinus is to come into the story later and this is a 
preparation. If Jerome were meant, one would expect some reference to the 
rich fruits which his vocation was to bear. What is more, Jerome himself men- 
tions that those who have formerly been called frumentarii were now called 
agentes in rebus or veredarii;? is it likely that if he had been one himself he would 
have failed to refer to the fact? 

Such details* do not detract from my admiration for a superb contribution 
to historical scholarship. It fully maintains the very high standards set by Cour- 
celle in his earlier works and leaves the reader in a mood of deep gratitude and 
confident anticipation of learning much more from such brilliance, candour and 
thoroughness. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, ARTHUR Darsy Nock 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Saint Augustine and the Donatist Controversy. By G. G. Willis. Pp. xv + 199. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1950. 15s. 

Augustine’s anti-Donatist writings can hardly be reckoned among his most 
lively productions. Their theological importance is regrettably rivalled by their 
argumentative prolixity. Mr. Willis has remained undaunted. Beginning with a 
brief chapter about the history of Donatism before Augustine’s time, he surveys 


1 With A. Jiilicher, Theol. Lit.-Z. xxviii (1903), 52 f. read tacenda not tangenda.—For a 
further analogy cf. De mor. eccl. cath. 1, 2. 

2 Cf. Courcelle 206 ff. (in the course of an interesting treatment of the difficulties 
which vexed Augustine at Cassiciacum). 

3 In Abdiam 17-18 (P. L. xxv. 1112 A-B). 

“ To the rich bibliography might be added the articles by A. Casamassa, A. Guzzo, 
and A. Pincherle in Encicl. Ital. i. 913 ff. and that by E. T. Silk in Harv. Theol. Rev. xxxii 
(1939), 19 ff. [W. M. Green’s article in Univ. Cal. Publ. Class. Phil. xiii. no. 13 on Augus- 
tine’s view of pride as the initial sin no doubt appeared too late for use; it includes, p. 4.19, 
an interesting reference to Plotin. v. 1, 1. A new edition of G. Misch’s book has just 
appeared in English translation as A History of Autobiography in Antiquity]. 

Courcelle’s excellent index of passages discussed deserves a special word of praise. 
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the historical situation at the period of his priesthood before going on in his 
third chapter to a long account of Augustine’s ceaseless propaganda against the 
sect as bishop of Hippo. The fourth chapter turns from history to doctrine. The 
author here examines the theological legacy of the controversy between Cyprian 
and Novatian, and expounds Augustine’s attempt to reply to the Donatist 
appeal to Cyprian’s authority. With chapter five Mr. Willis turns aside to deal 
with Augustine’s theory of the relations between Church and State, and shows 
how the Donatist controversy gradually led him to modify his views and at the 
end to accept the principle of coercion, justified on the ground of compelle 
intrare. We are then brought back to more properly theological questions by a 
chapter on the crucial problem of the sacraments. Augustine stood here in the 
tradition of the Caecilianist party which at Rome and Arles in 313 and 314 had 
sacrificed their Cyprianic principles to win the support of Italy and Gaul. The 
author is able to show how Augustine’s consequent acceptance of the opus 
operatum theory, together with his predestinationism, enabled him to approach 
the Donatists in a spirit of conciliation, since on this basis he could readily 
recognize the validity of their baptism and their orders, and also allow that 
there could be sheep who were not within the walls of the fold. 

As an exposition of Augustine this is all useful material, and it is compe- 
tently handled. What is lacking in this book is a critical account of the theological 
issues which fairly considers the essential thesis of the Donatists. Augustine, 
after all, is interested in making his opponents look absurd and unreasonable. 
No doubt reasonableness was not a strong Donatist characteristic. But one 
wonders if they were really quite such blockheads as Augustine and Mr. Willis 
would lead us to suppose. The author seems to look at the controversy too 
exclusively through Augustinian spectacles. It is significant that the weak part 
of the book lies in the first chapter on the early history of the Donatist sect. A 
thorough investigation of the documents conveniently collected by von Soden 
would surely have led to a more balanced view. Accordingly, while there is 
every reason to be grateful for the fact that Mr. Willis has given a timely 
resumé of the story in English, and in that respect has filled a gap, it is not clear 
that this book has said the last word on the Donatist controversy. 

A few points of detail may be noted. Hippolytus’ opposition to Callistus did 
not emerge only ‘after the death of Callistus’; and the reference here should 
presumably be to Elenchos ix. 12. 20 ff. (p. 2). Is it the case that Caecilian ob- 
jected to Lucilla’s practice of kissing her bone before partaking at the eucharist 
because it was ‘superstitious’ (p. 5)? The point is rather that Caecilian regarded 
the moment of her devotions as inopportunely chosen; and from her point of 
view the action was in part a protest since her martyr had not been granted 
recognition by the authorities (necdum vindicati, says Optatus). Her action was 
tantamount to brawling in church. At p. 22 n. g the reference to Zosimus has 
come adrift; it should be v. 11, not v. ii; and at p. 23 n. 1 for ‘VIII’ read ‘loc. 
cit’. If the author wished to be so precise as to keep the strict latin form ‘Siluester’ 
for the Pope commonly known as Silvester, he might have considered writing 
the correct Aptugni for ‘Aptunga’, and, Mileu or Mileum instead of the modern 
curiosity ‘Milevis’ (p. 23 and often). In the brief excursus on Cyprian and the 
Roman Primacy (pp. 110-12) the list of main authorities could include with 
advantage the discussion in Hugo Koch’s Cathedra Petri (1930). The reference 


1Cf. F. J. Délger, ‘Das Kultvergehen der Donatistin Lucilla von Karthago’ in 
Antike und Christentum iii (1932), 245-52. 
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for the thrice quoted securus iudicat orbis terrarum is wrong at p. 108 n. 6 and p. 
154 n. 4, but correct at p. 120 n. 2. 
QuEENs’ COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE H. CHApwick 


The Origins of the Austin Canons and their Introduction into England. By J. C. Dickin- 
son. Pp. vi+ 308. London: S.P.C.K., 1950. 20s. 

The title of this book has been very exactly chosen, for the Introduction, the 
first two chapters, and three appendices are devoted to the origins of the Austin 
Canons; chapters three and six and the remaining two appendices concern the 
introduction of the Austin Canons into England and their early history here; 
while chapters four and five discuss the observances and the status of the regular 
canons with some special reference to England. It would be possible to quarrel 
with the plan of the book, which involves some repetition, relegates the im- 
portant discussion of the Rule of St. Augustine to an appendix, and sometimes 
obscures the development of the story. In particular, one could wish that Mr. 
Dickinson had devoted a chapter or a section to a comparison of the canons 
regular with the various other religious of medieval times who adopted the name 
of St. Augustine, e.g. the friars and hermits. These are, however, merely 
blemishes on a very learned and useful book. 

Mr. Dickinson contends, with reason, that the historical connexion of the 
Austin canons with St. Augustine is so slight as to be almost non-existent, and 
he looks for their genuine origin in the period of the Gregorian Reform and 
among the attempts then made to purify the lives of the secular clergy. He links 
the emphasis laid upon the rule of St. Augustine with the extensive use of the 
saint’s writings in the canonical collections of the reform period and shows how 
the prestige of the Rule gave to the regular canons a legal covering against the 
attacks of the Benedictines. In the early stages of the movement Mr. Dickinson 
rightly stresses the reforming work of St. Peter Damiani, though we may demur 
to his suggestion that the saint has been neglected by modern historians. In 
contrast to other reforming movements, in particular to the Cistercians, Mr. 
Dickinson shows the moderation of the Austin Canons and their care for learn- 
ing, and he links this with the spirit of St. Augustine, of whom he writes: ‘For 
him the adoption of the religious life was not bound up with the agonies of 
spiritual conversion, as it was for St. Bernard or St. Francis. It was something 
that came to him easily, almost unconsciously, something to which from the 
start he applied his intense learning and profound insight into human nature. 
His ideal had nothing startling or aggressive about it. It might superficially be 
regarded as unexacting and did not tend to attract the support of the spiritual 
Romantics who have so often potently influenced the welfare of the Church. 
Yet it was marked by a generous humanism and a noble distaste of pettifogging 
regulations which might cramp the individual to exalt the community.’ Not the 
least of the merits of this book is to place the English reader au courant with recent 
continental literature on the subject of the Rule of St. Augustine and the spirit 
which it breathed into the canons regular. 

Mr. Dickinson throws some doubt on the claims of St. Botolph’s, Colchester, 
to be the oldest Austin house in England, but he allows that three houses of the 
order had been founded here before the end of the eleventh century. As with so 
many other orders the English Austin Canons expanded rapidly in the following 
century and became extremely numerous, though their houses were generally 
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small in size. St. Anselm was the great patron of the order in England but it was 
favoured by other bishops also, and notably by archbishop Thurstan of York, 
who may have been the prime agent in the establishment of the diocese of 
Carlisle with its Augustinian cathedral. 

Altogether this book fills an important gap in our knowledge of the religious 
orders of medieval England, and it is to be hoped that some day Mr. Dickinson 
may continue the story to the Reformation. 

EXETER COLLEGE, OxFORD Eric Kemp 


Episcopal Acts and Cognate Documents relating to Welsh Dioceses, 1066-1272. Vol. u1. 
Edited by J. Conway Davies. Pp. 338. Historical Society of the Church in 
Wales, 1948. n.p. 

In this volume of 144 pages of source-material, and 192 pages of introduction 
the editor, a sound medieval secular historian, is attempting a theme largely 
outside his province and period. Where his work is based upon his own studies 
it commands instant confidence, as in his account of the disputed elections, in 
his sketches of the bishops of the period (where, in doing justice to bishops 
Bernard and Peter de Leia of St. David’s, and Adam of Paris, of St. Asaph, he 
has abandoned the theories of previous writers), and again, in treating of the 
hereditary dignities of the families of bishops Sulien of St. David’s and Herwald 
of Llandaff, and that of archdeacon Simeon. We can now see how the pre- 
dominance gained by archdeacon Lifris, Herwald’s son, passed on to the 
subsequent archdeacons of Llandaff, who retained the precedence in their 
cathedral until 1840. In the case of the third family, however, the expression 
‘Simeon, Archdeacon of Cyfeiliog or Clynnog’ is inaccurate. Cyfeiliog at this 
time belonged to the archdeaconry of Powys and the diocese of St. David’s, and 
remained outside the diocese of Bangor until 1859: whilst Clynnog was the name 
of a church not of a district. Simeon was probably the head of Clynnog and 
archdeacon of Bangor, exactly as Lifris had been the head of Llancarvan and 
archdeacon of Glamorgan fifty years before. 

But when the editor has to rely upon the work of others, he is much less 
satisfactory; for Zimmer and Wade Evans are not considered reliable by 
students of Celtic history. The lack of evidence of which he complains is due to 
the absence of the preliminary work necessary to such a volume as this. That 
there is evidence is proved by T. P. Ellis’s Welsh Tribal Law and Custom in the 
Middle Ages—an invaluable guide to the relations of Church and Society in 
Celtic Wales, which the editor seems not to have used. Ellis shows how, of all 
the legal codes of Western Europe, that of Wales was the least influenced by the 
Canon Law. Land could not be alienated from the tribe to any ecclesiastical 
body, monasteries were maintained and staffed by the tribe and not by individual 
enthusiasts, the jurisdictions of king and bishop were analogous within their 
respective spheres over the various tribal units and churches, and diocese and 
kingdom expanded and contracted together. This last was the principle applied 
in the final settlement of the diocesan boundaries in the twelfth century; it also 
accounts for an archdeacon of Powys holding office under a bishop of St. 
David’s in what is now Montgomeryshire. On page 481 the editor is tentatively 
groping towards this conclusion, thereby contradicting what he had written on 
page 479. 

He claims that the Vespasian MS. A. XIV of Rhigyfarch’s Life of St. 
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David most nearly represents the original, on the opinion of Duffus Hardy and 
Wade Evans, neither of whom had collated the MSS. enumerated by him. A 
recent collation of 25 texts of this Life has established the Nero MS. E.I. as the 
earliest and best text extant, and the Vespasian MS. as a conflation of about 1190. 

His statement that David the Scot, bishop of Bangor 1120-1139, was a native 
of Wales, ignores the linguistic evidence. After St. David, the first David 
recorded in Britain is David I, king of Scotland, 1124-1153, the son of a West 
Saxon princess; then come the bishop of Bangor, died 1139, and David Fitz- 
gerald, bishop of St. David’s, died 1177. The first David with two Welsh parents 
was Dafydd I, king of Gwynedd 1169, died 1203, with whom a newer form of 
the name appears—Dafydd—to displace the older form, Dewi. The linguistic 
evidence strongly favours the Scottish origin of bishop David. 

Finally, the two terminal dates, 1066 and 1272 are meaningless for Welsh 
history. They should have been 1056 and 1284, to include bishop Herwald’s 
election in 1056 and consecration by Kinsige of York in 1059; and also the final 
clash between the Welsh Law and the Canon Law in the disputes of Llywelyn 
with the two North Wales bishops, together with Peckham’s metropolitical 
visitation of Wales in 1284, which marked the close of an epoch. 

As a source book, this work has been long overdue, and will be welcomed, 
despite those unfortunate dates. The editor’s essays wili have a more qualified 
reception. But notwithstanding, the volume will undoubtedly initiate discussion 
and enquiry, and will eventually lead to the discovery of the truth. As such, we 
gladly receive it. 

THE VICARAGE, ABERDOVEY J. W. JAMEs 


The Life of Ailred of Rievaulx by Walter Daniel. Trans. from the Latin with Intro- 
duction and Notes by F. M. Powicke. (Nelson’s Medieval Classics.) 
Pp. cii+ 88. London: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1950. 15s. 

Although in many respects the history of the medieval English church is 
much more richly documented than that of her neighbour, in the case of hagio- 
graphical literature of the later Middle Ages the reverse is the case. Whatever 
the reason, the number of Englishmen canonised between the Conquest and the 
Reformation barely reached a dozen, and in certain cases their Vitae are far from 
princely. Among these the Life of St. Ailred takes a middle place, being con- 
siderably less vivid and important than the ‘lives’ of Becket and Anselm but 
appreciably more valuable than those of St. William of York or St. Richard of 
Chichester. It was first brought to modern notice by Sir Maurice Powicke in 
1922 and it is very proper that he should now present it in a full text with transla- 
tion, notes and Introduction. 

The Editor does not veil Walter Daniel’s defects—his ‘usual provoking vague- 
ness’ (p. xxxix), his ‘extravagances and . . . verbose narrative’ (p. xxxi), his 
‘fanciful and exuberant style’ (p. xxxiv). Incidental social sidelights—often so 
invaluable a feature of this type of literature—are not found here in any 
number, and the author has all the tendency of his kind to punctuate his course 
along the straight path of history by unprofitable smoke-screens of sentiment. 
Nevertheless his Life adds quite appreciably to our knowledge of the inner life 
of the great monastic revival of the twelfth century. It is easy to count the 
hundreds of monasteries founded at this time and to discover something of their 
privileges and possessions. What is much more difficult is to see the leaven at 
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work, to see the monastic life in action at a time when it was perhaps more 
highly rated than it has been before or since. If this Life does not show us the 
spiritual life of Ailred and his brethren in the detail with which we can know 
that of Thérése of Lisieux, it does afford most precious glimpses of a most 
significant and badly lit aspect of English monastic life. The description of 
Ailred’s death (pp. 57-62) has the moving simplicity of the architecture of 
Walter’s day and is hard to parallel in the literature of the time. 

The importance of the text is enormously enhanced by the lengthy Intro- 
duction which precedes it. Perhaps only those who have toiled over the weari- 
some task of reconstructing life in northern England after the Conquest can 
fully appreciate the brilliance of a piece of writing which radiates all the qualities 
of which the historian has need: Ailred and his times are reconstructed with a 
clarity that seems almost magical. It is unlikely that the author has overlooked 
any evidence of value here and his picture of northern social conditions is as 
fresh as it is stimulating. 

In his translation Sir Maurice has not been afraid to curtail Walter’s 
floridity by some judicious pruning to produce a lucid, finely chiselled text of 
which his author would almost certainly approve—possibly after a short pre- 
liminary bout of mortification. The notes are uniformly helpful and perhaps the 
second edition will add one on the most interesting shrine of Abbot William 
which excavation revealed in the chapterhouse at Rievaulx and which suggests 
remarkably strong local veneration of his memory. 

Only a few minor inaccuracies have been noted. It is unlikely that there was 
a keep at Helmsley in the time of Walter Espec (p. lxiv). Waldef is better trans- 
lated Waltheof; the point at issue between him and Kirkham (p. Ixxii) was 
whether a regular canon could automatically transfer to the Cistercian life or 
not. The references to the Scottish border question (pp. xliii—vii) could be 
somewhat clarified by reference to the Domesday position herein and the ancient 
Scottish claim which lingered on well into the thirteenth century that the 
Scottish frontier ended at the Rey Cross on Stainmore. There are a few unrecog- 
nised quotations from the Vulgate and the inscienter nescius et insipienter indoctus 
(p. 25) should be related to St. Gregory’s description of St. Benedict: scienter 
nescius et sapienter indoctus (P.L., lxvi. 126). Misprints are very few but have been 
noted on pp. 16, 18, 19, 34. 

The editor and publishers deserve the thanks of all students of the medieval 
English church for their production of an unusually interesting and scholarly 
work. 

PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE J. CG. Dickinson 


The Episcopal Colleagues of Archbishop Thomas Becket. By David Knowles. Pp. 
viii + 190. Cambridge: University Press, 1951. 12s. 6d. 

Anyone who makes a study of the great Becket controversy is handicapped 
by the wealth of largely conflicting material, nearly all of which is poorly or at 
least unsatisfactorily edited. For the letters of some of the leading figures such 
as Gilbert Foliot and John of Salisbury it is still necessary to work on the wholly 
uncritical texts published by Giles in the 1840’s, and even the great collection 
of Materials edited by Canon Robertson for the Rolls Series is not free from 
textual error. Difficulties of chronology abound. Until therefore we have critical 
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and scholarly texts to work upon we cannot hope to have a definitive history of 
the conflict. 

Nevertheless, despite these difficulties, Professor Knowles has with remark- 
able skill threaded his way through the dozen or so lives and the mass of corres- 
pondence, settling matters of dispute and establishing dates, with the result that 
we have in this slim volume the greatest contribution, within its prescribed 
limits, that has been made for many years to this very complex subject. Some- 
times we should welcome a note to explain why the author follows one narrative 
rather than another; why, for example, he accepts the statement of the French 
narrative poem by Guernes that Becket’s interview with the king towards the 
end of 1163, at which he agreed to accept the customs, took place at Woodstock 
rather than at Oxford castle as stated by Herbert of Bosham, who very possibly 
was with him; and Bosham is supported by the famous letter of Foliot Multi- 
plicem nobis, the genuineness of which Professor Knowles, against a number of 
critics, has convincingly proved in a valuable appendix (no. vii., cf. p. 122). 
But no doubt he has very good reasons for his choice. 

In the great contest between Church and State the attention is so sharply 
focused on the figure of Thomas Becket that one is liable to forget that there 
were other great personalities among the dramatis personae. In the first two chap- 
ters Professor Knowles analyzes the characters of the bishops of the period, and 
he fully justifies his opinion that they were ‘a remarkable group of men’ (p. 4), 
‘an unusually distinguished and honourable body of men’ (p. 155); in the 
remaining chapters their conduct at the councils of Clarendon and Northamp- 
ton and through the period of the archbishop’s exile in France is examined. He 
does this not only with a masterly knowledge of the evidence but with a refresh- 
ing lack of bias. He finds little to love in bishop Hilary of Chichester, but for the 
great elder statesman, bishop Henry of Winchester, whose genius as a financier 
and administrator he compares to that of a Woolton or a Keynes and who in 
the controversy exercised a judicious and moderating influence, he has (like St. 
Thomas himself) an admiration, even an affection. Professor Knowles does not, 
however, conceal the ambition and secularity which characterize this bishop’s 
earlier career. He even quotes a letter of St. Bernard (unknown to Mabillon 
and published by Hiiffer from a MS. at Corpus Christi College, Oxford) in 
which the saint seeks to defame the bishop’s character. It might in fairness be 
added that this letter addressed to Pope Lucius II in 1144-5 was written at a 
moment when Bernard was exceedingly angry with bishop Henry for the part 
he had played in consecrating his nephew William Fitz Herbert as archbishop 
of York; a dozen years before (circa 1132) Bernard had written to him in friendly 
and dignified terms (Ep. xciii). Incidentally this scurrilous letter to Lucius 
throws a curious light on St. Bernard’s mode of epistolary composition. The 
sentence (quoted p. 35 note) ‘Divaricat crura, omni transeunti prostat et in 
questu pro meretrice sedet’ would appear to be a conflation of texts from Ovid 
and the Vulgate. 

The most interesting, the most learned, and the most resolute opponent of 
Becket was, of course, Gilbert Foliot. Indeed, were it not for the tragic circum- 
stances of the murder it might well have been that in history the outstanding 
churchman of the middle years of the twelfth century would have been Foliot 
rather than Becket. Though admittedly jealous of Becket he was thoroughly 
sincere in his conduct. Foliot recognised the dual position of the bishops—as 


1 Cf. Ovid, Epistulae ex Ponto II. iii, lines 19-20; Ezekiel xvi. 25; Jerome, Ep. Ixxix. 
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bishops and barons. At the council of Northampton they declared ‘Non 
sedemus hic episcopi sed barones.’ Commenting on this matter of conflicting 
loyalties Professor Knowles makes the very interesting point that Foliot is here 
following the doctrine set out by the German reformer Gerhoh of Reichersberg 
(pp. 82-4, 153-4). As Gerhoh’s treatise de Novitatibus hujus temporis was presented 
to the English pope Adrian IV in 1155-6, a time at which many English 
ecclesiastics were at the papal court, it may well be that it was familiar to the 
more learned among the English episcopate. Indeed the years of archbishop 
Theobald’s primacy had had a decisive influence. The bishops of this time (and 
most of the bishops of the Becket conflict had been in office for many years before 
1164) were ‘men of Europe and familiar with the papacy in action’ (p. 51). 
Henry II was, no doubt, trying to detach his bishops from this ultramontane 
atmosphere and to establish a ‘regional Church under the king’s personal 
control’ (p. 136). But this is hardly more than to say, as Henry II himself said, 
that the aim was to go back to the system as it was in the time of his grand- 
father. 

These lectures, together with Professor Knowles’s Raleigh Lecture on the 
character of Becket himself (Proceedings of the British Academy XXXV, 1949), 
unquestionably provide the best introduction to the further study of the great 
controversy. 

St. JoHn’s CoLLEGE, OxForD Austin L. PooLe 


Acta Stephani Langton, Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi, A.D. 1207-1228. Collected, 
transcribed and edited by Kathleen Major. Pp. li+200. Canterbury & 
York Society, 1950. 

‘The Church of England’, observes Miss Major, ‘is one of the few institutions 
in which it is possible to discuss not merely general questions, but precise 
details of the issue of documents with those who are, in effect, working the same 
system as that of the thirteenth century.’ Her edition of Langton’s acéa is in- 
formed as much with the practical spirit of the medieval registrar as with the 
expertise of the teacher of documentary technique. By it she has made the Canter- 
bury and York Society break new ground, and caused at least one reviewer 
(without indiscretion, he hopes) to raise the question whether it might not be 
possible to treat archbishop Theobald, for example, in the same way. Of the 
difficulties confronting an editor of acta in the pre-register period there can be 
no doubt: the net has to be spread wide, the paleographical problems (cf. No. 
62 here) are sometimes formidable, and dating can often be only approximate. 
Yet if this volume is any criterion, the results are worth the labour. 

The Introduction is largely concerned with the forms of the documents, 
since forms reveal the administrative practice of the archbishop’s chancery, and 
through them one reaches the historical content of the acta themselves. This 
essential spade-work is not, however, Miss Major’s only contribution, apart 
from the actual construction of the text: if her historical notes are sparing and 
athletic, if she has preferred to concentrate on the diplomatic, she has at any 
rate constructed a valuable itinerary of the archbishop, and has unearthed, 
besides much new or little-known material, a number of references to documents 
that must have been issued, but are not now in existence. On the side of chancery 
practice, perhaps the most interesting of the acta here printed are the confirma- 
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tions on the one hand, and a small group of letters of admission, institution and 
collation on the other. Out of the 139 printed acta, there are 48 confirmations 
where the actual wording varies from the use of inspeximus (17 times) or of the 
notification that the archbishop has inspected or seen the document for which 
corroboration is sought (14 times), to the statement that the authentic writing 
has been presented to him. On four occasions papal bulls were so recorded, 
though there is here, of course, no actual confirmation included—only a note of 
testimony. The high proportion of confirmations surviving is noteworthy, 
witnessing to the resort made to provincial authentication by the religious 
orders outside the diocese of Canterbury, as well as within, during a time of 
minority and political readjustment (cf. especially No. 181, by the priory of 
St. Guthlac at Hereford, or No. 134, by Dunstable priory). It is satisfactory, in 
passing, to see the Jnspeximus (No. 23) of dean Richard Poore’s ordinance for 
the vicars choral of Salisbury, printed in Wordsworth and Macleane, which 
bears out Dr. Kathleen Edwards’s contention that there is no suggestion at 
Salisbury of vicars being first appointed only by non-resident canons. The 
letters conferring possession of benefices are equally worthy of study. ‘In the 
century from circa 1175 to 1275’, Miss Major writes, ‘the attitude towards the 
grant of churches both to religious houses in perpetual possession and to in- 
cumbents, completely changed and with this change the form of the relative 
documents was entirely altered.’ The patron began by presenting the clerk to 
the bishop ‘in terms which resembled a tenant granting part of his land’, but 
increased control over the parish brought the bishop into a stronger position, 
and presently the letter of presentation ‘took the form of a humble request that 
the bishop would institute the presentee’, and the bishop’s charter of grant 
became a personal letter to the clerk instituted. Langton’s surviving documents 
do not make the formal distinction between admission and institution (in the 
case of a clerk presented by another) and collation (where the clerk is presented 
by the archbishop). In two cases admission only is mentioned. There is only one 
collation, that of a prebend in the collegiate church of South Malling, into which 
the church of Mayfield within that peculiar was now by Langton’s ordinance 
being converted (No. 9). 

Apart from the constitution of the little Ulcombe College (No. 29), some of 
the more important diocesan acta are connected with the archdeaconry of 
Canterbury, then held by Langton’s brother, Simon. They date from the 
archbishop’s penultimate year. The enlargement of the archdeacon’s juris- 
diction was the archbishop’s chief aim (No. 111); but the document of Decem- 
ber 1227 revoking the exemptions of parishes granted in the time of arch- 
bishops Baldwin and Hubert (No. 112) does not appear to have been observed 
by Langton’s successors, for the exempt jurisdiction was recognised by Pecham 
(Reg. Epp. Jo. Pecham, Rolls Ser., i. 127). The revenues were at any rate 
increased, and provision for this was made by the union of the churches of 
Teynham and Hackington with the archdeaconry. In the same actum (No. 113), 
very significantly, the archdeacon was allowed the appointment and amoval of 
the rural deans of the diocese, in return for which privilege archdeacon Simon 
confirmed to the priory of Christ Church the tithes of Eilwarton in the parish of 
Stone, a chapelry of Teynham (No. 115). 

For general history the entries of the earlier period will claim most attention. 
The letters to the suffragans of Canterbury after Langton’s consecration (No. 1); 
or to the people of England after John’s refusal to admit the archbishop, with 
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its reference to the traditional tolerance of England (liberalissimum olim regnum 
Anglie) (No. 2), are well known: so too is the dignified request to the king for a 
safe-conduct upon his return in October 1410 (No. 5), though it may still be of 
a certain wry interest to find, in the latter, John addressed as reverentissimus 
instead of serenissimus or metuendissimus, and exhorted pietatis visceribus abundare. 
But the letter (No. 6) absolving Pershore abbey from paying a pension to the 
extortionate Matthew de Cigony who, seconded by his brother, the Engelard of 
Magna Carta (1215), had been extracting such payments from religious houses 
before peace was made with the Church; and the grant (No. 28) to Richard 
Sperun of the houses in London which Richard of Cornhill had made over to the 
archbishop in recompense for the excess on the estates of the see during the Inter- 
dict, are novelties, and take the reader back to the troubles of the earlier years. 
In the process of rectifying the damages it is clear that Langton’s steward, Elias 
de Dereham, later of Salisbury fame, must have played a leading part. 

The canonist will note the judgements made by Langton either as judge 
delegate or as metropolitan. The longest actum of the latter kind is the annulment 
of the election to the bishopric of Coventry in 1223. This gives a detailed account 
of the pleading and testimony advanced by the canons of Lichfield in justification 
of their claim to be present when an election was made, to which in fact they 
had not been summoned on the occasion at issue, and of the reluctance of the 
monks of Coventry to be examined on the circumstances of the election. The 
monks appealed to the pope on the ground that Langton had damaged their 
case by admitting Lichfield evidence against them, the Lichfield Chapter being 
‘their adversaries’, as well as because the Curia, so they alleged, had already 
committed the hearing of the suit to other judges. But they could produce no 
evidence of their appeal being in process of hearing, and the archbishop, 
deciding to proceed, held that he had full justification in admitting the evidence 
from Lichfield, and, as its consequence, that the election in the absence of the 
canons was legally invalid (No. 61). Langton says that his judgement here is 
given ex solo officio nostro, but ‘with the counsel of a number of our brothers and 
many others skilled in law’. 

There seem very few points for correction. In No. 118, the Dean and Chapter 
copy of St. Frideswide’s cartulary is better given as Ch. Ch. Oxford MS. 340 
than as ‘Christ Church, Oxford, MS. p. 136’ (a reference to Wigram’s Vol. ii.) ; 
on p. 107, patris Walteri de Coventria, should be fratris Walteri de Coventria; on 
p. 112, line 3 from bottom, the form tractivimus needs explanation; and on p. 156, 
line 13, Sir Francis Palgrave is thinly disguised as Sir Frederick. 

AL Souts CoLLEGE, OxForRD E. F. Jacos 


The Rolls and Register of Bishop Oliver Sutton, 1280-1299. Edited by Rosalind M. T. 
Hill. Vols. 1. and . (Lincoln Record Society, vols. 39 and 43.) Pp. xxviii+ 
295 and xix + 205. Hereford: The Hereford Times, 1948, 1950. 

The Lincoln Record Society is famous for the importance of the records it 
publishes and for the scholarly fashion in which they are edited. Miss Hill’s 
edition of this lengthy episcopal register is fully up to standard. The readings and 
renderings of the text very seldom raise any question and the elaborate indices 
are very carefully done. The editor gives plenty of help to those readers who are 
not Latinists in her introductions and her summaries of documents. Pending 
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the publication of the whole, Miss Hill has provided elsewhere in several 
studies her observations on the material she is editing. These form admirable 
commentary on the record, useful to the specialist and attractive to the layman; 
and they exonerate a reviewer from dwelling on some of the more important 
features.1 

The surviving register consists of (1) five rolls of institutions, for the years 

1280-1290, whose inconvenient format followed the example of earlier Lincoln 
registers; (2) a ‘custody roll’ for 1298-1299; and (3) a register in quires which 
contain institutions, ordinations, and memoranda of the years 1290-1299. The 
present instalment includes only the record of institutions to benefices, and those 
only for the two archdeaconries of Lincoln and Northampton, from 1280 to 
1299.” To give an idea of the bulk: this represents about twenty-five yards of 
roll and fifty-seven folios of register. So many records of institutions might seem 
tedious, were it not that they give in addition to biographical detail valuable 
indications of the bishop’s policy and procedure, and that the heading ‘institu- 
tions’ includes many cognate documents. As for biography, Miss Hill herself 
sbserves the heavy preponderance of local men. Not many foreigners were 
provided by the pope; but quality makes up for quantity in the person of Boni- 
face VIII himself who, at the time of his election to the papacy, was rector of 
Towcester. Among the other notables are two future archbishops of York and 
three future bishops. Master John Clarel, a king’s clerk on whose career Sir 
Maurice Powicke has commented, is admitted by proxy to the church of 
Stanford-on-Avon in 1289 and is reported to be dead in 1296. There is some 
colour for the conjecture that another distinguished king’s clerk, William de 
Hamilton, later chancellor, was also sometime rector of Stanford (and possibly 
held other preferments in Northamptonshire). But the chief interest of the 
names is for the noting of local families and connexions. One rector’s name will 
strike a chord in the memory of those who know the churches of Northampton- 
shire. Laurence of St. Maur, clerk in minor orders, was presented to the church 
of Higham Ferrers on 24 September 1289. When he died there forty-eight years 
later he was commemorated by a canopied brass effigy in mass-vestments which 
is among the finest surviving British brasses of ecclesiastics. 

The procedure at institutions to parish churches throws a good deal of light 
on the bishop’s care of his diocese. He had to administer the law of the Council 
of Lyon II against commendation of churches and unauthorized pluralism. 
Sutton was faced with a large number of livings held in commendam since before 
the Council: where his hands were not tied by this fact, he generally insisted on 
the ordination and residence of rectors within the statutory six months. In 
three places he replaced the commendee with a proper rector after the lapse of 
this time (i. 153, ii. 53, 70). Regard for Edmund, earl of Cornwall, led him to 
renew a long-standing commend at Whitwell (Rutland) in 1283, and a papal 
dispensation obliged him, in the first month of his episcopate, to institute the 
notorious Bogo de Clare to Whiston rectory: Bogo already held eighteen other 
benefices, here enumerated. The attempt to make rectors take priest’s orders 

1 ‘Bishop Sutton and his archives’, Ante, ii. (1951), 43-53- 

‘Oliver Sutton, bishop of Lincoln, and the university of Oxford’, Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 


4.8. Xxxi. (1949), 1-16. 

Oliver Sutton, dean of Lincoln, later bishop of Lincoln (1280-99). Lincoln Minster Pam- 
phlets no. 4, 1950. (The Friends of Lincoln Cathedral. 2s.). 

2 The local historian should be warned that a few institutions from the archdeaconry 
of Leicester have strayed into the Lincoln section. 
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was only partially successful. The law ordered all rectors to become priests 
within a year of institution, but there were dozens of cases in which a sub- 
deacon (and in one instance, apparently, a clerk in minor orders), having failed 
to proceed to the priesthood, formally vacated the living and was re-presented 
and re-instituted. For several individuals this process was repeated, sometimes 
more than once, without ordination ensuing. Thus, Master Ralph of Halton 
held the family living of Halton Holegate from 1282 to 1291 (at least) as a sub- 
deacon. The formula employed by the bishop’s clerk for Swinstead in 1282 
suggests that he regarded re-presentation as a tiresome formality. I have noted 
only one case (i. 155) in which vacation on this account took effect and another 
rector was instituted. 

These records include the bishop’s admissions of heads of religious houses. 
Here he appears as a great stickler in the matter of forms of election. The editor 
notes that about two-thirds of the elections in the archdeaconry of Lincoln were 
quashed for irregular procedure. This must be an abnormally high proportion, 
but Sutton was only following the example of his predecessor, Richard Graves- 
end. This bishop quashed at least twenty-six elections in an equal space of time. 
The documents relating to the institution of religious houses as parsons and the 
foundation of chantries give, as usual, details of interest for the status of the 
vicar and the value of income from tithe and other sources. They include 
references to customary church dues, and to payments taken by the archdeacon 
and called by the feasts at which they were levied: Letare Jerusalem and Quasi- 
modo. The native notary public was only beginning to appear in England in 
Sutton’s time: he made occasional use of three between 1288 and 1298. One of 
them, John Roberts of Clipston, apparently places in the register itself his auto- 
graph authentication of some documents concerning La Charité-sur-Loire. It 
is a practice sufficiently rare in England to be worth remark. 

This review has only touched on a few of the topics for which the register 
may be exploited. Perhaps they suffice to show its value. For the study of eccles- 
iastical politics it is less notable than the contemporary registers of Pecham and 
Wichelsey and Pontoise; but it equals if it does not surpass them in its wealth of 
detail about the working of diocesan government. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER C. R. CHENEY 


History of the Church. Vol. m1 (1270-1517). By Philip Hughes. Pp. xvi+ 556. 
London: Sheed and Ward, 1947. 25s. 

The Rev. Philip Hughes has given as a subtitle for this volume: “The Revolt 
against the Church: Aquinas to Luther’. The book covers much of the ground of 
A History of the Papacy from the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, by bishop Mandell 
Creighton (published 1882-1904); it is approached from a different angle and 
with greater emphasis on certain aspects. It is, perhaps, more instructive for 
English students in the history of the relations of the papacy with France and 
Spain, for bishop Creighton dealt at greater length on the relations with 
Germany and Italy. Mr. Hughes has stressed the damage inflicted on papal 
supremacy by the Schism of the West (1378-1409), but has given too little 
weight to the growth of national feeling engendered in the Hundred Years 
War which led England to adhere to the popes at Rome, France to the popes 
at Avignon. The Schism split the monastic orders with head houses in France; 
the Cistercian monasteries in Italy (except in the kingdom of Naples), in 
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Germany, Hungary, Norway, Sweden and Denmark; England with Wales and 
Ireland adhered to Urban VI at Rome. Mr. Hughes is in error in asserting that 
the monks of the alien priories were finally banished in 1377 in accordance with 
a demand in Parliament for their immediate expulsion; he has not read a con- 
clusive article on “The Suppression of the Alien Priories’ by M. M. Morgan in 
History (xxvi). 

This general history of the Church was begun many years ago and is the 
fruit of wide reading and much thought. Mr. Hughes has not noted fresh 
evidence brought to light by the publication of English episcopal registers by the 
Canterbury and York Society, Surtees Society, Lincoln Record Society and 
other County Record Societies. In defending Papal Provisions Professor Barra- 
clough has not said the last word on this subject. The Statutes of Provisions and 
of Praemunire were the outcome of long-standing resentment against Papal 
Provisions; too often they were associated with non-residence and pluralities. 
It was much to the credit of Pope Urban V that in 1366 he issued a bull ordering 
a return to be made of benefices held in plurality; archbishop Langham acted 
promptly, and returns for almost every diocese in the province of Canterbury 
were entered in his Register, now in process of publication. The startling return 
of 169 pluralists in the diocese of London was printed as an Appendix to the 
Register of Sudbury (Canterbury and York Society, xxxviii). At the Council 
of Constance the abolition of Papal Provisions was discussed; the bishops 
favoured it, but the universities were opposed as Professor Jacob has shown in 
Vol. I No. 2 of this JouRNAL. King John’s disgraceful surrender in 1213 to 
Innocent III did not in reality make England a vassal state of the Papacy. The 
famous Barons’ letter of 1301 to Boniface VIII had the seals of seven earls and 
ninety-seven barons. In 1309 pope Clement V complained that the payment of a 
tribute ofa thousand marks was nearly twenty years in arrear; it was not resumed. 

The late Professor J. P. Whitney’s essays on ‘Lutheran Literature’ and 
‘Lutheran Germany and the Episcopate’ should be read in conjunction with 
the final chapter of the book with the title Luther. Several Appendices are 
helpful, notably lists of the cardinals and their nationality, of the members in 
the conclaves, and of sees and their revenues at the close of the Council of 
Constance. There are useful maps; one of the Empire 1358-1517 shows the 
dioceses and states ruled by ecclesiastics. The five illustrations are well chosen 
but they appear to be an afterthought, and the sources are not given. The fine 
statue of Boniface VIII, the work of Arnolfo di Gambio, or rather Cambio, 
now near his tomb in the crypt of St. Peter’s, may have been placed over the 
entrance to the chapel of St Boniface in the old St. Peter’s which the Pope 
restored. The fresco of St. Catherine by her friend Andrea Vanni is in the chapel 
dedicated to her in the church of San Domenico at Siena. The interesting fresco 
in the Vatican of pope Sixtus IV represents the appointment of the humanist 
Platina to the office of Librarian. The bust of pope Alexander VI, said to be 
reproduced from The Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy, is not in that work, in 
which the Pope is represented from a fresco by Pinturicchio, also in the Vatican. 
The Index is inadequate. 

LONDON R. GRAHAM 


The Forming of an American Tradition: a re-examination of Colonial Presbyterianism. 
By Leonard J. Trinterud. Pp. 352. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1949. $6.50. 

The Geneva tradition with its Calvinistic doctrine, puritan worship and 
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presbyterian government settled down in distinguishable forms in various 
countries. Differences in language and race as well as in political history and 
social conditions forced a certain isolation upon the Reformed Churches of 
Scotland, Holland, Hungary and other lands, and they tended to move along 
divergent lines and to reveal distinctive emphases. Similarly it was inevitable that 
Presbyterianism when it emigrated to America should, while remaining true 
to its origins, be affected by the new and peculiar conditions within which its 
message had to be expressed and applied. The story of this development from 
the days of the early settlements but especially during the eighteenth century 
has been set forth by Professor Leonard J. Trinterud in the book under review. 
This is the work of a careful and patient researcher who has made use of a wide 
range of original documents and has produced an important contribution to 
the history of Presbyterianism, which will be welcomed, and should be of per- 
manent value, not only in the United States, but on this side of the Atlantic, 
where we are increasingly conscious of the need for studying American history 
for its own sake, and also for examining such developments with a view to 
clarifying our minds as to essentials and proportions in connection with our own 
Presbyterianism and Presbyterians in general. 

Dr. Trinterud attaches special importance to the activities of William 
Tennant, Senior, and his ‘Log College’, and to the influence of the Great 
Awakening, apart from which he holds it impossible to understand American 
Presbyterianism. He enters with much detail into the complicated and bitter 
minor controversies of the earlier eighteenth century. There is a fairly obvious 
effort to minimize Scottish as distinct from English influences, perhaps a 
natural reaction, but possibly carrying emphasis too far to the other extreme. 
Some space is given to the Federal Theology, and this is said to be incompatible 
with Calvin’s thought, though possibly the width of Calvin’s doctrine of the 
nature of the Church is here scarcely recognised. The tension between doctrine 
and piety to which there is frequent reference is one which we discover regularly 
under Calvinism, for that system combines emphasis on the individual and his 
faith and personal priesthood with emphasis on the community and institution 
and the Old Testament covenant idea, the two directions which are repre- 
sented more extremely by pietism and by Roman Catholicism or Anglo- 
Catholicism respectively. 

A very readable chapter in the second part of the book analyzes the connec- 
tion of the Presbyterians with the struggle for American Independence. ‘Reli- 
gious liberty for them stood or fell with the civil liberties of the colonies’. The 
influence of Calvinistic political theory on the framers of the Constitution is 
pointed out. Due notice is taken of the part played by John Witherspoon. 

In the discussion of the post-revolution period attention is called to the Pres- 
byterian insistence upon a well-trained clergy and the effect of this policy in 
relation to the missionary needs of the frontiers. Modern statistics certainly 
confirm that in such regions pre-eminence passed to denominations which were 
less rigidly organized and perhaps more realistic. On the other hand the exacting 
standards of Presbyterianism are shown by Dr. Trinterud to have brought it 
‘leadership in theological thinking, pre-eminence in the pulpits of the major 
cities, and a powerful influence in republican affairs’. 

Another interesting feature of Dr. Trinterud’s story is his description of the 
growth of the characteristic Presbyterian system of Church government by 
graded courts in which ministers and laymen share responsibility. The primary 
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place assigned to the Presbytery seems to be a feature peculiar to the American 
situation. The Presbytery was the last of the four courts to be introduced in 
Scotland, where central control by General Assembly and local independence 
and responsibility as represented by the congregational Kirk Session, balanced 
one another. 

Dr. Trinterud regrets the deletion of cecumenical and intercommunion 
expressions from the 1788 plan of government; but American Presbyterians 
have in our day made ample amends. 

The bibliography of sources and the extensive notes and references greatly 
add to the worth of this book from the scholar’s point of view. In this connection, 
however, I must admit some uneasiness as to a number of the author’s allusions 
to Scottish Church History, and several statements which he makes on the 
authority of books of my own I should hesitate to accept without qualification. 
The American evidence he naturally sees in complete context, and his judgments 
will have authority accordingly. The volume is handsomely produced. 

UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN G. D. HENDERSON 


Christianity in Southern Fenland. By A. F. C. McNeile. Pp. 194. Cambridge: 
Bowes and Bowes, 1948. 12s. 6d. 

The Church of St. Mary the Great: the University Church at Cambridge. By W. D. 
Bushell. Pp. xv + 223. Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes, 1948. 7s. 6d. 

In both of these books Church history is considered from the local standpoint 
—an approach warmly to be commended but full of pitfalls. The backwater 
will not always afford the material for depicting the main stream of national 
history: the raw material available is liable to be scrappy and disconnected, and 
the work of local antiquarians, on which a writer must largely depend, is com- 
monly very unequal, though the standards set in this region by the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society! are high. Mr. McNeile has attempted the more difficult 
task—a survey of the Church in Cambridgeshire from Etheldreda to Tenison, 
covering the settlement and conversion of the Fenland, its monastezies, churches 
and parish life, the growth of the town and university of Cambridge, Lollardy, 
the Reformation and its aftermath in this part of the worid. He begins with the 
disarming statement that the expert will doubtless find many inaccuracies and 
blunders in a book which is aimed at the ordinary man in the street ‘as unsophis- 
ticated as myself’. The reviewer has then, like the author, to try to strike a mean 
between pedantry and undue laxity, and, whilst declining to specify all the 
inaccuracies noted, falls back on the hoary judgment, ‘Parts of it are excellent’. 

The sections dealing with the Reformation and the Stuart period seem to this 
reader the best parts. These are the times when the history of the county 
naturally centres itself in the University, and there is ample biographical 
material. In describing the early protestants, the puritans and the Laudians, 
and the ejected parish clergy of the right and the left, Mr. McNeile is at once 
giving a lively picture of his own corner of England and helping the man in the 
street to realise something of the fantastic vicissitudes through which his pre- 
decessors all over England were passing in the century and a half from the days 
when Henry VIII opened the floodgates. 

In the medieval portion of the book there is room for considerable improve- 
ment both in matters of statement and of structure. Legend and fact are blended 


1 Miscalled by Mr. McNeile the Archaeological Society of Cambridge. 
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uncritically in the stories taken from early sources, suggesting that edification 
and entertainment take precedence of truth. The rendering 


‘Soldiers, row me near the spire 
That we may hear the angelic choir’ 


does as much violence to physics and architecture as to linguistics. The statement 
that we can tell from the Old Testament that in earlier times (in England) 
penalties fell on the kindred (p. 68) is surely wickedly misleading for the young 
reader, as is the invitation to him to find a non-existent reference to Sunday 
observance in bishop Langham’s charge of 1364 (p. 51). The chapter on the 
Black Death and Lollardism needs drastic revision. The Cambridge Gilds of 
St. Mary and Corpus Christi existed long before the Black Death; as most of 
their members were lay men and women they could not ‘celebrate masses for the 
souls of their fellows’ (p. 99), and they did not ‘blossom out into’ Corpus Christi 
College. Piers Plowman does not evince ‘a growing sense of oppression and 
hatred’. The statement that fully half the population were Lollards (p. 100) is 
improbable and unprovable, as is the view that literacy was more widely spread 
about 1350 than for 300 years afterward (p. 101). The ‘movement’ which appears 
on page 100 to be the Lollard movement, and backed by John of Gaunt, is on 
the next page described as being aimed rather against the poll tax than the 
Church, and supposedly supported by ‘the King’. By p.’ 102 it is clearly the 
Peasants’ Revolt. The immediate juxtaposition of the royal commission of 1413 
would lead the innocent reader to suppose that the Lollards branded as traitors 
in that year were the followers of Wat Tyler rather than of Sir John Oldcastle; 
and he would be still further bewildered by the throw-back to Provisors and the 
alien priories. A good story has been badly botched. 

Protest must also be entered against the hard-dying legend of a decadent, 
ignorant and backward late Anglo-Saxon Church (p. 71). In spite of Mr. 
McNeile’s citation of Stenton’s Anglo-Saxon England in his useful bibliography, 
he can go so far as to say that Alfred’s account of the clergy still held good in 
1066. The intention of the book as a whole is admirable; its execution too hasty 
and impressionistic. 

Mr. Bushell’s admirable and scholarly account of Great St. Mary’s, which 
makes full use of the wealth of surviving original material, proves once more 
how many facets of national history can be illuminated by the intensive study of 
one restricted area. The techniques of university education, graduation and 
ceremonial, the relations of town and university, the changes through the 
centuries in devotional practice, ecclesiastical ritual, theological interest, and 
the architectural consequences of such reorientations are among the local 
reflections of national tendencies which he depicts. Conversely, we see in the 
University Church fountain as well as focus. ‘So far as any one church can claim 
to be the birthplace of the English Reformation, St. Mary’s is that church’ 
(p. 94). Barnes, Latimer, Ridley, Shaxton and Sandys are among the protestant 
pioneers and martyrs who preached from its pulpit. It would be difficult to 
obtain readily a better notion of the importance of the sermon in social history 
than that gained by following Mr. Bushell’s narrative of the succession of 
preachers, their topics and their fates from the days of Henry VIII to those of 
Edward VIII and of congregations from that which urged the first master of 
Emmanuel ‘having preached for two hours, to continue, which he did for another 
hour to the great delight of his listeners,’ down to the 800 undergraduates and 
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bachelors who flocked to the university sermons in 1840. ‘The pulpit was the 
best vehicle through which new ideas and new enthusiams could be presented 
to the public,’ says Mr. Bushell. ‘Men liked to sit and listen to sermons just as 
we now sit and read leading articles in the Sunday papers or listen to lectures 
broadcast by radio . . . and religion and politics were fused together even more 
completely than economics and politics are fused together today.’ It will be 
seen that Mr. Bushell’s book, for all its learning and its exact and useful refer- 
ences, is not for scholars only. His explanations are clear and simple; the general 
reader will welcome the elucidation not only of obiits and chantries (comparing 
most favourably in its terseness and clarity with Mr. McNeile’s confused account 
(pp. 54-7) which reads like a succession of afterthoughts) but also of appro- 
priations and perpetual curates and other more modern technicalities. 

In the uses to which the church has been put in different centuries we have 
a panorama of Cambridge history. In the early days of the University both the 
Chancellor and bachelor inceptors in divinity preached there regularly; con- 
gregations were always held there till the building of the Schools in 1400 and on 
great occasions for long after that date; disputations took place there, consistory 
courts, the Vice-chancellor’s court and Visitors’ courts were held there; the 
Black Assembly and other joint meetings of town and gown took place there; 
and it was used for vestries, juries, paving leets and even church ales and other 
festive celebrations. Both socially and academically, it may be suggested, 
modern American usage comes nearer to medieval practice in this respect than 
that which Anglican notions of seemliness have established in England. 

Objective as his story is on the whole, Mr. Bushell’s own views emerge 
rather pleasantly at times in a defence of such unpopular persons or causes as 
Andrew Perne, Cromwell’s soldiers, the unreformed government of the borough 
and the Essex “Throne’, removed from St. Mary’s chancel by general consent in 
1863. The architectural history is, as one would expect, treated thoroughly and 
exactly. It is possible that the answer to Mr. Bushell’s doubt as to why the church 
should have been demolished and rebuilt in 1478 (p. 33) is supplied by Mr. 
McNeile, who cites Mr. Munro Cautley (p. 64) as ascribing much fifteenth 
century rebuilding of churches to the cult of the Rood, which required a 
heightening of the roof and a consequent enlargement of the whole nave. The 
first step taken after the completion of the work at St. Mary’s was the erection 
of a magnificent Rood in 1520 (p. 52). 

Mr. Bushell’s mine of fascinating detail is to be commended alike to the 
ecclesiologist, the antiquarian, the Cambridge graduate and citizen, and the 
teacher of history seeking for local illustrations. 

HarvarD UNIVERSITY H. M. Cam 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Enthusiasm: a chapter in the History of Religion, with special reference to the XVII and 
XVIII centuries. By R. A. Knox. Pp. viii+622. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1950. 30s. 

Mgr. Knox has written many books, grave and gay, but this is his first under 
the heading of History. It has been on the stocks for thirty years, a fact that may 
do something to mollify any professional historians disposed to resent the in- 
vasion of their preserves by so highly accomplished an amateur. Perhaps the 
volume is best described as for the general reader, for those whose primary 
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requirement of a book is that it should be readable. This one they will find 
eminently so. 

Enthusiasm, as here understood, is a recurrent phenomenon of Christian 
history, at any date from that of St. Paul to that of Fr. Divine. Always it bears 
the same mark, the attempt to force the pace, to go beyond the poor average. 

The field of survey is Christendom, selected. The preliminary chapters lead 
up to the centuries of enthusiasm par excellence, the seventeenth and eighteenth. 
The author is at his full stretch on Wesley, to whom he gives 130 of his 600 pages. 
The literature treating of this expanse of history may well baffle any biblio- 
grapher, let alone a reader. Mgr. Knox has economized. The most glaring gap 
is the absence of German works. There are no references to these in footnotes or 
bibliography. Of English translations one only is named—Moehler’s Symbolik. 
Mgr. Knox’s affinities are Gallican, especially, in the relevant sections, with 
Bremond. His English reading is somewhat haphazard. He knows the Quaker 
Rufus Jones’s Spiritual Reformers, and thence derives a stick to beat the always 
vulnerable Luther. But so standard a work as Tyerman’s Life and Times of 
Wesley he quotes at second hand only, and does not list in his bibliography. 
Of original research, as usually understood, there is none; nor need there be. 
Our stock-piles of mere information are already too high. His is the rarer and 
more valuable originality of a fresh mind and a penetrative imagination at 
work on re-thinking and re-feeling material already familiar. 

More general criticism of such a book is apt to be partisan. It comes readily 
to Protestant readers to retort on Catholic criticisms with an et tu quoque. Little 
enlightenment results from that line of argument. Inevitably Mgr. Knox is on 
the side of the majority. What his enthusiast minorities reacted against—the 
worldliness, the inertia, the superstition—it is not his book to emphasize. 

There are a few misprints; e.g. the name of the last English heretic to be 
burnt at the stake was Wightman, not Wrightman. 

FARMCOTE, OxTED, SURREY A. G. MATTHEWS 


Newman’s University: idea and reality. By Fergal McGrath, S.J. Pp. xvi+538. 
London: Longmans, 1951. 30s. 

Since Cardinal Newman died in 1890 the years between September 1851, 
when he first set foot in Ireland, and November 1858, when he resigned the Rec- 
torship of the great institution which he had done so much to make possible, 
represent a period which in the lives of most men of his time might have been 
regarded as intellectually and physically of decisive importance. In his case, 
however, the two aspects were not so satisfactorily synchronized, and a reviewer, 
among the most vivid recollections of whose boyhood are the times when he 
saw him, finds himself as he reads for the second time the pages of Dr. McGrath’s 
remarkable book again and again annotating it with the words ‘born 1801’. 
If intellectually superior to both, Dr. Newman was thus ten years junior to 
archbishop MacHale and two years senior to archbishop Cullen, though at the 
time as inferior to them in physical vigour and endurance as he was in hier- 
archical order. And the story here so skilfully and diplomatically told becomes a 
tragedy of temperament as well as of manners. The writer, to whom his subject 
is ‘one of the greatest religious thinkers of all time’ as well as ‘one of the ac- 
knowledged masters of English prose’, apologizes for the great length of his book; 
but, though he seems to have exhausted every possible source of information 
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open to him, including several hitherto unused, the style is easy, the quotations 
are admirably selected and arranged, and if some pages are not always easy to 
follow it is where the pious duty is undertaken of seeking to reconcile formally 
an argument of Newman’s with the language of a papal brief. In passing, the 
critic may be tempted to institute a comparison between the almost incredible 
latinity at times emanating from the Curia with a famous speech incorporated 
by Lord Dufferin in his Letters from High Latitudes, and to boggle a little at a 
statement that Newman’s critics were ‘blinded . . . to the fact that the distinction 
he was making was a metaphysical and not a real one’. Like Newman’s reference 
to ‘Puseyism’ (p. 436), though for a different reason, it gives one furiously to 
think. 

Newman, the champion and martyr, as he was to Wilfred Ward, or the 
champion, martyr and prophet, as George Wyndham saw him, must always 
have been a somewhat intractable figure. It may be that the lapse of a century 
makes the project for establishing an academic utopia for English-speaking 
Roman Catholics not in Nephelococcygia but precisely in Harcourt Place, St. 
Stephen’s Green, and the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, within five years of the 
Great Famine, appear more unpractical as well as impracticable than it 
seemed at the time. As to the precise origin and intended scope of the scheme 
all and perhaps more than all that is known, if one may parody a famous 
utterance of Newman as to St. Bridget, will be found in the course of Dr. 
McGrath’s three introductory chapters. Technically Newman was fully justified 
in formulating the scheme and even in consenting to attempt the ‘bilocation’ 
to which he refers. The ideal which shaped itself in his mind was a noble one, 
for which sacrifices might be made. The vis inertiae of the episcopate is sometimes 
a safeguard to others as well as to itself; and even if Paul of Dublin, Apostolic 
delegate, and the Achilles of Tuam had changed places the result could hardly 
have been more successful, so long as the prospect of recruiting duly qualified 
students on the Arts side from Irish sources remained so distant. That was a 
matter not so much of social strata as of properly organized secondary education. 
Dr. McGrath does full justice to Newman’s own aims and the measure of his 
achievement; but in his interpretation of some occasional phrases and argu- 
ments he does not, perhaps, fully realize that Newman had been reared in the 
ancient Oxford discipline, according to which, certainly as late as fifty years 
ago, ‘democracy’ and ‘democratic’ were less loosely used than in the modern 
conventional parlance. 

CurisT CHURCH, OxFoRD CLAUDE JENKINS 


Morten Pontoppidan, I. 1851-1893. Af P. G. Lindhardt. (Acta Jutlandica: Aarsskrift 
for Aarhus Universitet xxii, 1: Teologisk Serie 4). Pp. 274. Kébenhavn: 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1950. Danish Kroner 19.00. 

Students of the history of a country are only too often tempted to regard it 
in relation to the part which it has been called upon voluntarily or involun- 
tarily to play in the ‘comity’ of nations. From such a standpoint Denmark 
during the last century and a half has deserved, at any rate from Englishmen, 
a tribute of interest, not unmixed with admiration. But there is an aspect not 
always so closely studied, yet not less necessary for any real understanding of the 
ethos of a people, namely, the internal effects by way of action and reaction of a 
long-continued period of stress and strain. The careers and the spiritual and 
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intellectual development of men and women who achieve prominence as leaders 
are almost inevitably affected by the circumstances in which they grow up and the 
influences to which they find themselves consciously and unconsciously subjected. 
Of this the biography of which the first part is before us may be acclaimed as 
presenting a very interesting example in the bearer of a name which, since the 
eighteenth century, has found a place in the intellectual history of Denmark. 

Morten Oxenbéll Pontoppidan came of a clerical family, of which Professor 
Lindhardt of Aarhus gave some account in a study of his father, Dines Pon- 
toppidan, published in 1948. The present volume is a work of pietas on a far 
more elaborate scale. Indeed, the first half of the book reveals a minuteness of 
research and a wealth of illustration unusual in full-dress biographies and going 
far beyond even what Dr. Dasent attempted in the sketch of Richard Cleasby 
prefixed to the famous Cleasby-Vigfusson Jcelandic-English Dictionary (Clarendon 
Press, 1874). Extracts from registers, details of school-terms, accounts of schools, 
programmes of lesson periods, extracts from correspondence of various writers 
even occasional citations from hymns to enforce a point provide material for 
footnotes often extending over one- or two-thirds of a page. It is not a little to 
the credit of the biographer’s skill that the thread of the story is not lost and that 
the developing personality of his subject emerges through the record of ‘Kamp’ 
and ‘Konflikt’ that is presented to the reader’s view. For the student of religion 
in Denmark the period during which Pontoppidan was growing up is one of 
unusual interest, and a reviewer may be allowed to express a personal impression 
—that for English students the balance has been somewhat seriously disturbed 
of late years by the long succession of translations, however welcome in them- 
selves, of the numerous works of Séren Kierkegaard (1813-1855). It is wue that 
in somewhat widely different fields the writings of H. L. Martensen (1808— 
1884) in dogmatics, and in the domain of psychology of Harald Héffding, who 
was born in 1843, have attracted notice. But the really explosive influence—if 
the term may be used honore praefato—of a far greater intellectual and spiritual 
force than any of them has produced singularly few repercussions in England, 
possibly because we have had sufficient ‘disturbing influences’ of our own. 
Nikolai Frederik Severin Grundtvig (1783-1872) died, we believe, a titular 
bishop—a position perhaps as ironically appropriate, or the reverse, as the 
G.C.B. understood to have been intended for Thomas Carlyle, with whom he 
has sometimes been compared. But the Romantic Movement, for which Grundt- 
vig furnished considerably more than a channel of mediation in the Scandinavian 
countries, his theories of education and of the due proportion of its elements, 
the infusion of a new spirit into hymnody and, above all, into the preaching of 
the ‘Living Word’ (not to mention the modification of traditional lines of 
exposition of Scripture) have left, if such a judgment be not presumptuous in a 
foreign observer, results of permanent importance. That these could be achieved 
without some, even great opposition, ranging from passive to active opposition, 
would be too much to expect; but one may doubt if Grundtvig, any more than 
Carlyle, suffered undue ‘soul-anguish’ in consequence, and we may trust that 
in his case there was less dyspepsia. It is, thus, doing no disparagement to Morten 
Pontoppidan’s own vigorous personality to say that it is with constant reference 
to Grundtvigian principles and methods that his career will be studied in this 
and in the concluding instalment—which is promised, with an English summary, 
‘in a not distant future’. 

Curist CHURCH, OxFORD CLAUDE JENKINS 
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Kirche im Kampf: Dokumente des Widerstands und des Aufbaus in der Evangelischen 
Kirche Deutschlands von 1933 bis 1945. Edited by Heinrich Hermelink. Pp. 
710. Tibingen and Stuttgart: Reiner Wunderlich Verlag Hermann Leins, 
1950. DM. 12. 50. 

The story of the Evangelical or Protestant Church in Germany from 1933 to 
1950 is substantially the history of its resistance to National Socialism. Professor 
Hermelink has conveniently divided his sources into eight chapters. The first 
deals with the rule of Ludwig Miiller as Reichsbischof, the imposition of the 
‘Aryan paragraph’ upon the Church, the handing over of the Church’s Youth 
Work to the Hitler-Fugend, and the setting up of the Pfarrernotbund under the 
leadership of Dr. Martin Niemdller. The second recounts the famous Barmen 
Synod, the formation of the Lutheran Council, the appointment of Jager as 
legal administrator of the Church and his defeat by bishops Wurm and Meiser. 
The third chapter deals with the ‘intact’ churches of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg and 
Hannover in November 1934: the fourth with the ‘Provisional Church Govern- 
ment’, set up by the ‘Confessing Church’, from November 1934 to February 
1936. The Church at this time was engaged in the struggle against the ‘new 
heathenism’. Chapter 5 treats of the establishment of the Church committees 
under Dr. Zoellner and his failure. Chapter 6 takes the story from Hitler’s 
announcement of a free Church election down to the outbreak of war in 1939; 
it deals with the administration of Kerrl and the attack of the government on the 
financial stability of the Church. The seventh chapter prints some secret 
documents proving the determination of the Nazi Party to destroy the Church 
and records the resistance of the Church throughout the war. In particular, 
there was the fight against the ‘euthanasia’ policy and practice as well as against 
the Jewish mass-murders; there was also a battle for the schools, particularly 
in Wiirttemberg. The last chapter is a kind of epilogue under the title of 
‘Ultimate decision: for Hitler or against him?’; it has records of great courage 
and devotion. 

To the documents here printed in full or in part, there are added admirable 
annotations of an historical and explanatory order. This book should be regarded 
as a companion volume to the Kirchliches Jahrbuch 1933-1935 of Dr. Joachim 
Beckmann, but many documents are printed in both volumes. The Jahrbuch is 
more complete on the theological side, while Kirche im Kampf gives a fuller 
account of the struggle as conducted from the ‘intact’ territorial churches, more 
particularly by bishop Wurm, who appears as the chief hero of the story. 

Unlike the Roman Catholic Church, German Protestantism was not able 
to offer a fully unified resistance to Hitler, for at many points the Protestant 
forces were divided. Not only was there, and is there still, tension between those 
who put Lutheranism first and those who would stand for a Protestantism 
united on the basis of the Synod of Barmen, but, whereas Hitler managed 
completely to capture and control the Church organization of the Old Prussian 
Union, certain territorial churches, under their bishops, managed to a large 
extent to maintain their Church organization ‘intact’. The so-called ‘Confes- 
sional’ or, better, ‘Confessing’ Church consisted of those who accepted the 
‘Provisional Church Government’ set up illegally in the Old Prussian Union 
and of personal members from the ‘intact’ territorial churches. 

The ‘Confessing Church’ was largely dominated by the uncompromising 
Dr. Martin Nieméller: the ‘intact’ territorial churches were led by the brave 
but cautious bishop Wurm; and the situation was further bedevilled by the 
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enigmatic deeply-compromised bishop of Hannover, Marahrens. It was almost 
inevitable that the Provisional Church Government should be virtually in 
political opposition while the intact churches sought at all costs to keep to 
ecclesiastical issues. Thus the intact churches were disposed to co-operate with 
Dr. Zoellner’s committees; the Provisional Government to be non-co-operative. 
The most serious split occurred when, after Munich, the bishops of the intact 
churches repudiated the form of prayer which was put out by the Provisional 
Church Government and was regarded as treasonable by the Nazis. During the 
war the Provisional Church Government was virtually disrupted and silenced, 
and the leadership of the opposition fell to bishop Wurm. 

When the history of this Church struggle comes to be written, the historian 
must consult such more personal, unofficial and secret documents as are to be 
found in the Bodleian Library, in a private collection in Sweden and possibly in 
Germany, wherever documents in print or typescript escaped the researches of 
the secret police. But already the outline is clear enough. The basis for any 
British study of the story is still Dr. Norman Baynes’ chronological outline in 
the first volume of Hitler’s Speeches; with that, with the Jahrbuch and with Dr. 
Hermelink’s collection of documents and judicious comments, the main facts 
are clear and certain. This has been a notable episode in the long history of the 
Church; it still lacks its vates sacer. 
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